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COMPANY, East Alton, Illinois. 
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ERCURY Fries THE 


“Symbol of Leadership in the Cause of Freedom” 
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| KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 


Awarded the ARMY-NAVY “E” 


— 


On October 30, 1943, Kiekhaefer Corporation was pre- 


| sented with the coveted Army-Navy “E.” It is a 


symbol of excellence in war production—recognition of 
a vital, important contribution to the Nation. The 
Kiekhaefer Corporation is proud of this accomplish- 
ment, and proud of the workers who gave their whole- 
hearted, patriotic co-operation to make it possible. 





We accept the honor with humble pride, realizing 
that we have only endeavored to do our part in back- 





ing up the men at the front. But this is more than a 
war of guns and ammunition. It is also a war of equip- 
ment and materials, and America will win because she 
produces the best and most equipment for the best 
fighters in the world. 

To the workers of the Kiekhaefer Corporation, this 
award is more than a symbol of achievement, it is an 
inspiration to put forth even greater effort in the future, 
to win, as quickly as possible, a just and lasting peace. 


. “SNE RCURY outboard Motors Share the Honors 









To lovers of outdoor sports, the Kiekhaefer 
Corporation is best known through its product, 
the Mercury Outboard Motor. Those who own 
Mercury Outboards may now take extra 
pride in their possession, knowing that they 
are doing a war job well. Those who have 


wanted them and could not get them, will get 
satisfaction from knowing that the Mercury 
Outboard Motors they might have had are out 
there helping win the war. Postwar buyers of 
Mercury Outboards will profit by this war 


experience 





QKLEKHAEFER 








Industrial Air-Cooled Engines 





These are some of the vital war products powered by Kiekhaefer-built Mercury Engines. 


CORPORATION 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 





Outboard Motors 
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100% WATERPROOF 
FABRIC! 


3 7 ONE 
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SUPPLY IS LIMITED! Here's why: Between the 
Buck Skein fabrics, DuPont sprays a thin film of 
precious Rubber. Rubber resists rain and snow. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If you are not pleased with this Buck Skein, I 
guarantee to give you your money back. 


@ Warm for War Work 


Several layers of insulation are your barrier against 
icy blasts. Yet Buck Skein weighs only 2'/; lbs. A 
real lightweight for heavy work and heavy winters. 


@ 100% Waterproof 


You are on the Farm. Or perhaps you are at the 
prow of a Merchant Marine on the icy sea. The 
wind is howling, biting and penetrating. Yet you 
are warm and bone dry. hy? Because, even 
though rubber is so limited, DuPont again makes 
my Buck Skein fabric 100% waterproof with thin 
inner layers of rubber. Yes sir...rubber! Even the 
inner seams (see @) are sealed up tight against 
the tiniest leak. 





3) Fleece Lined For Extra Warmth 
Windproof! Workproof! 


© Windproof Chest Protector 


By buttoning one flap over the other you get a 
double Buck Skein thickness of fabric across your 
chest—and double protection against the cold. A 
two-way collar for style or storm. 


5) So Warm It’s Air-Cooled! 


The Jacket is so warm that a secret air vent acts as 
a “cooling system’’ to carry off excess perspiration 
when a man works hard. Keep well, America! 
Besides these five great features, Buck Skein wears 
like elephant hide. Yet Buck Skein is soft, pliable, 
and washes beautifully. It won't shrink or fade. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW, if your dealer is al! 
sold out, and I'll rush your Jacket to you at once. 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old friends and 
customers—yes, and to you Wives, Mothers, and 
Sweethearts—give a jacket to the one in the family 
who needs a Buck Skein most, because I haven't 
many left. As ever, 


Duck Skis, Se, 


c/o LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., Makers §j 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-12, New York City | 
See that I get the $5 Waterproof Jacket at 
once as checked. Chest size 

“Iceland’’ Blue [} Or “‘Honey’’ Brown [7] 
Here's my check [] or money order [] 
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New Gear That Sportsmen Will Use ARTHUR GRAHAME 


Developed by the Army, it marks a great advance in outdoor living 


Big Game for Greenhorns C. F. WOOD 


Four Texas plainsmen in Alberta: They came, they saw, they conquered! 


Those Cutthroats of [Censored] CHESTER CHATFIELD 


They got ‘em “somewhere in the Northwest’’—in February, what's more 


Gaudy Skulkers of the Swamps ALLEN PARSONS 


Dogs, pheasants, and mishaps, down where the New Jersey bog grass grows 


The Mountain Goat painted by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


Great full-color portrait of this animated snow patch above timber line 


Public Fishing Waters in the Far West 


Completing our country-wide survey on protection of anglers’ rights 


Snowshoes Mean Rabbits Too CARNES LEE 


Four men, two dogs, a Michigan swamp in winter add up to adventure! 


Knife Throwing—for Fun and Self-Defense F. C. NESS 


A skill that’s meant fresh meat to more than one lost and hungry camper 


You Can't Depend on Ducks BUD JACKSON 


They may act smart, they may act dumb—but they fool you either way 


Jungle Trails for Jungle Cocks CAPT. H. N. MacMILLEN 


Army officer learns new hunting tricks deep in a Pacific-island forest 


Mud Flats and Prairie Cats PAUL W. GARTNER 


What matter Kansas floods, when you can bait up—and be a boy again? 


Forty Pounds of Pure Cunning JOE RYAN 


How to hunt down elusive Don Coyote—a bad hombre, but resourceful! 


A Fourteen-foot Skiff That's Easily Built from Scrap 4 4 emmerr 


Our boating editor, at the Sportsman’s Work Bench, maps a timely project 


Outdoor Life in Pictures 


Including twelve ways to make a camp fire; also how to skin a squirrel 


This Happened to Me! LOGAN J. BENNETT 


Two guns, some hits, one error 


Hunting Seasons for 1943-44 


Open seasons for game in all states and provinces 


Arms and Ammunition JACK O’CONNOR, 
The .270 can do big things 
Angling 
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Camping and Woodcraft 


Tips on traps and trapping 


Boating 


Building it the right way 
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Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


IDDING asso- 
ciates of Bud 
Jackson describe 
him as the “pioneer 
fishhook dangler 
ind duck hunter of 
Oklahoma,” which 
s stretching ita bit, 
since Jackson is 
ust 30 years old. 
Nevertheless, the 
iuthor of “You 
‘an’'t Depend on 
Ducks” is rapidly making his name as 
sporting authority through his weekly 
roadcasts on outdoor subjects over a 
eading Tulsa, Okla., radio station. 

Jackson was born in Missouri, son of 

minister who still believes, his son 
ays, that “there has been no more im- 
portant contribution to the world’s wel- 
fare than a good fishing rod.” The boy 
picked up his first fly rod on his ninth 
birthday. He has rarely laid it down 
since. 

After graduation from Missouri Valley 
College and the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, Jackson went into 
newspaper work, but soon drifted over 
to radio and into Oklahoma. Starting as 
a general sports announcer, he soon 





found himself drifting again—from or-| 


ganized competitive sports such as foot- 
ball and baseball over to fishing, hunt- 
ing, and conservation work. His biggest 
thrill has been the card received shortly 
after his outdoor program went on the 
air, reading: 


“Hats off to an outdoorsman who is| 
willing to share his hunting and fishing ! 


with the other fellow, to the extent of 
telling him his favorite hunting and fish- 
ing spots, what he uses in the way of 
equipment, and even the finer details of 
how to use it. His is a service every lover 
of the outdoors will appreciate—a friend- 
ship every man will seek, and enjoy.” 

Jackson adds: “The card was unsigned, 
but I suspect Petey sent it. I have been 
married to her since 1938, and she’s one 
of the best sportsmen I know.” 


DUAL personal-| 
ity, that’s what | 
you'd probably call 
F. C. Ness, author 
of “Knife Throwing 
for Fun and Self- 
Defense.’ For most 
of the time this en- 
thusiastic steel 
hurler is to be found 
behind a big desk, 
writing highly tech- 
nical articles for 
the National Rifle Association. 

A native Minnesotan, now living in 
Arlington, Va., Ness says he became in- 
terested in guns “almost before I got out 
of three-cornered pants. Since then,” he 
adds modestly, “I have just been shoot- 
ing—for some 30-odd years.” 

While Ness has writter countless 
thousands of words on firearms, and bul- 
lets from his rifles have found their mark 
in a dozen states, his first shot at an 
article on knife throwing is the one that 
appears in this issue. He has been throw- 
ing knives for a long, long time, though 
—and tells you just how it’s done. 
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~"Route Talk 


“When the line is slogging up in the teeth of 
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= 5 pack, that’s the spot and second you need a 

30 ; a . 
smoke—and a light. 


Windproof is that last. You just pull up the 


TERLIN 
ee eeerenenneeee 


DUNHILL 


H wick, spin the wheel, and there you are—ready 









for the first drag. (The stronger the wind. the 
better it lights. And it uses no fuel.) In Sterling 


Silver only. $5.00 plus federal tax. 





At better stores everywhere 


>) Windproof 


Thrives on Wind! Needs no Fuel 


A NEW LIGHTER BY 


alfred dunhll 


of London, Inc. 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A NATURAL 


Dunhill’s American Mixture’s cool, mild 
smoke slides over the pipe-smoker’s tongue 
with all the pleasure of a well-turned 
phrase. Dunhill’s American Mixture is the 
natural companion of a fine pipe, a gift 
that always gets a smile from the “man- 
with-a-pipe.” 8 ozs., $1.50 $2.85 the pound. 





















FOR YOUR DEN@=® 


Let Jonas preserve the memories of 


.) 






your hunting and fishing trips with 
life-like, true - to- = | 
Or you can buy decorative skins, : 

heads, etc., from our stock. 


Send for “GAME TRAILS” 


Memoirs of a Thousand Sportsmen 
Beautifully illustrated with pictures of game animals 
from every part of the world. Contains favorite reci- 
pes for cooking game — by world’s greatest sports- 
men. Hunting information on pack trips, guns, am- 
munition, etc, Greatest sportsmen’s book ever! Send 
10 cents or write on your letterhead. | 

{ 


JONAS BROS 1026 Broadway 


e Denver, Colorado 


nature mounts. — 























An almost incredible choice 
fe sportsman's pleasures ewats you in sunny Daytona Beach = 
salt and fresh-water ishing for hghting gemesters trom 
tarpon to bess; hunting for ducks, quail, dowes, turkeys, <= 
deer. Goll, and the pleasures of the” World's Most Famous |) 

Beach” Come this winter. FREE Booklet. Write 
Mr. L. S. Dymond, Manager, Chamber of Commerce 


DAYTONA BEACH, Florida | 





For personal security and ‘@umndal tdagendens 
—buy War Sevings 


Bonds and Stamps todeyt 









World's mightiest large and small-mouth bess, superb 
quail, dowe, deer hunt 
County, Floride, land of 1400 sunny lakes. More 
fish and game this year due to 


nq await you in Leke 


lessened fishing and hunting. Ac- 
commodations plentiful and inex- 


pensive. Write for FREE booklet. 






—y 19 Lake County Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Fla 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 

0. 272 





New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write 








W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


WONDERLAND OF GAME, 
FISH, SCENIC BEAUTY 


A true sporteman’s paradise with an amazing 
¢. Hundreds of lakes and streams 
yield magnihcent bass. Salt-water fishing. Hunt 
dove, turkeys, ducks, deer. Excellent 
Id-tamed Silver 










variety of chore 


ing for quail 


18-hole golf course. Home of wor 
Springs and Ocala National Forest. Booklet. Write 


MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BQ. SMITH, Secretary etl FLORIDA 


ALASKA ees 








LAST FRONTIER? 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 200 NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarinc—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


ePEeciar errem FREE! Subser ne te Atenas Mage 
ree 





- 
your firet magazine, by Return Ma 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


" KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 











Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS : 


UCK bullies bull. Several men, hear- 

ing rumpus in pasture of James 

Hossack, Williamsburg, York County, 
N.B., ran to find out what was afoot. 
Saw a buck white-tail deer squaring off 
against yearling Jersey bull. Buck would 
rise on hind legs, strike bull with fore- 
feet, each time knocking bull over as 
he charged. Buck fled when men ap- 
proached. Jersey had cuts and bruises, 
buck presumably was unmarked as his 
footwork was too clever Buzzards 
kill lambs. Carl Musch, Howell, Mich., 
reported to Harold Bowditch, conserva- 
tion officer, that flocks of from 8 to 15 
turkey buzzards had killed 21 of his 
lambs by pecking and clawing at their 
heads. Also, a farmer of Pinckney, 
Mich., has reported losing 30 or 40 lambs 
in way. 

7ood news of bighorns. Lamb 
this year of Gaillard bighorns in Kofa 
and Cabeza Prieta Game Refuges, Ari- 
zona, has been very good, according to 
the associate refuge manager, Geno 
Amundson. These refuges were estab- 
lished for this variety of mountain sheep 
when its numbers had become precar- 
iously low. Through total protection, de- 
velopment of water supply on ranges, the 
bighorns have shown most encouraging 
comeback. In general, in United States, 
the mountain-sheep outlook is far from 
good . Doe with four fawns reported 
from Grayling, Mich., last September. 


same 
crop 


Three fawns are not common, doe with 
four almost never heard of. 

Angler feared his feat was too good 
to be believed. Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, 
head of famous music camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich., caught a brown trout in 
the Platte River that weighed 7 lb. 2 oz. 
Tackle used was a 3-oz. rod, 3X Nylon 
leader. Maddy summoned Rex Joslin, 
conservation officer, had him sign affi- 
davit. 


Famous fur seals of Pribiloff Islands, 
Alaska, this year were hunted secretly 
because of military operations. Fur crop 
is harvested by U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service. The take for 1943 was largest 
of record, with 117,164 skins. Take in 
1942 was only 127 skins, as islands were 


evacuated by military order shortly after 
sealing operations were begun. When 
government took control of the seal herd 
it numbered only about 130,000 animals 
because of wasteful pelagic soumne: Herd 
at latest census numbered 2,338,000 seals, 
showing effectiveness of conservational 
management. Under provisional agree- 
ment, Canada will receive 20 percent of 
proceeds from the furs. 

Noted Porcupine Mountains of Mich- 
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Schuylkill Fishing 


The 


Philadelphia, 


proposed 
As result of meeting attended by repre- 


and property owners 


for national monume 
legislature, state « 
Upper Penins 
U.S. Forest Serv- 
of the area 
asked to appropriate funds 
e of 30,000 acres of forest land 
vately owned, in the Porcupines 
vountains, in Ontonagon County 
one of most inaccessible 
Midwest. Covered with virgin 
penetrated by few roads, they 
vintain a primitive wilderne 


es of state 
n department, 
ment Bureau, 
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now threatened by lumbe 
Bombardment of he 
es in Goshen County, Wyo 
pheasants hit by them so the 
ouldn’t fly. Acted dazed, half 


of recovery. 
Company of 


Pa., was founded in 1732 





the year George Washington was bor? 
with 25 members, and is still in existence 
Was this the first angling club in th ; 
United States? 
Bub BuTz TAKES caw _ 
THE WRONG CALL caw a 
ON HIS Ay ea 
DUCK HUNTA 


Quebec Border Fishing 


EWPORT, Vt., 

Memphremagog, 
lake some 30 miles long and 4 miles wid 
widest 


at its 
reached 
way. It 
commoc 
and 
flies or 
opinion 
smelts, 


rainbow 


and as soon as the ice is out t! 





located on Lake 
an internatio 


is 


point. Newport can |! 
by the Canadian Pacific R 
has a good hotel, and tourist 

lations. The lake has saln 
trout, which are taker 

bait, and by trolling y 
that these fish follow thé 


live 
is 


IN¢ 





begin to strike. Good catches are 

rule rather than the exception. T Dit 
bridges cross the narrow part of 

lake, and most of the fish are tal as « 
from these locations. The fish seem t mal 
feed around these places until about é 

middle of May; then they work back duc 
down the lake and, as far as Newport 

is concerned, this fishing is over u 
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Canadian end of the lake then has 
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tinues until the end of the 
Que., 
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Has Learned to Fly 


‘ 7” Impassable roads? Mountainous territory? An urgent need to 
move fighting men, supplies and even jeeps by air? Our armed 
forces have found the answer. It is one of the thrilling new 


g developments of the war—the use of gliders, which are now 
° being produced in imposing numbers. 
* + k 


ee from manufacturing refrigeration equipment to making glider 

* parts? Yes indeed! | 

Our Refrigeration Division volunteered long ago to help 

non Uncle Sam build gliders. The shops that once made equip- | 
ment for ice cream and frozen food dealers the country over 
were revamped completely and old and new workers trained 

INCIDENTALLY, or Refrigeration for this important enterprise. 

Division was created many years ago * 

ken as a result of experience gained in 

aan making millions of tons of ice to pro- B UL daw e 1 | = a Fr 


k duce the world’s most popular beer. eniaicamion | 
| 


ake Can skilled metal workers and cabinet makers turn quickly | 





rt In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, 
ntil Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber ¢ Aluminum 
Munitions « Medicines « B Complex Vitamins « Hospital Diets « Baby Foods « Bread 
and other Bakery products « Vitamin-fortified cattle feeds *« Batteries ¢ Paper ¢ Soap and 
textiles—to name a few. 
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PRELUDE TO HAPPINESS 


A good pipe...and some Walnut to 


tamp its bowl... mild, fragrant, | 
friendly Walnut. Unlike mass-produc- 
tion brands, Walnut is Middleton's 


master-blend of the world’s 7 choicest 
tobaccos. The aroma is natural. The 
taste is delightful. The combination is a 
apne experience. Your dealer has it 
-— and half-pound jars at $2.25 
$1.15. Also in pocket-packs at 30c. | 





fond 6c for ample sample. John | 
Middleton, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Sohn Wiidllteni 


WALNUT 


The Choice of Experience 





NORTHLAND 





Select your skis as you would a fine gun or 
fishing rod, as sporting equipment you will 
cherish and enjoy. When you buy North- 
lands you buy the finest—you'll be ever- 
lastingly proud of their superb design and 
craftsmanship! 


Send 10c for Northland’s Ski Manual 


Edited by Hannes Schneider, 48 pages —82 il- 
lustrations. Or write for FREE folder, “How 
to Ski.” This offer does not apply in Canada. 


Northland Ski Manufacturing Co. 
The World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 MERRIAM PARK, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
TRATION TSA 








own War 


“50,000,000 Americans 


Bonds. You're probably one of them. 


now 


But are you buying all you can?” 


Produces Greater Accuracy 
@ On the engineer's drafting board 
and under difficult military condi- 
tions, HULL STREAMLINE COM- 
PASSES are being con- 
stantly improved 
When peace finally 
comes, greater accu- 
racy and increased 
service will be the net 
result for America’s 
millions of motorists 
Remember the name 

HULL COMPASSES. 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P. 0. Box 246-P12 
WARREN, OHIO 
















lake. This town is on the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific—Montreal to Hali- 
fax—and has excellent accommodations, 
with boats and guides available. 

After June 1, I would recommend 


| Georgeville, Que., a village of about 200 


inhabitants, located 10 miles up the lake 
from Magog. Georgeville can be reached 
from Magog by bus or taxi, and has at 


| its front door the best all-season fishing 


grounds on the entire lake. Accommoda- 
tions are good and capable guides are 


available, though both are limited. 


Lake Massawippi, considered to be one 
of Quebec’s most beautiful lakes, is 9 
miles long and about 2 miles wide. It 
has lake trout and pike, with a 15-lb. 
specimen of either not unusual. The vil- 
lage of Ayer’s Cliff is located at the 
upper end of the lake, and North Hatley 
at its outlet. Ayer’s Cliff has a hotel 
and tourist cabins. North Hatley has 
several hotels and boarding houses. 
Boats and guides are available at both 
places, and each is located on the Quebec 
Central Railway (Newport, Vt., to Sher- 
brooke, Que.). 

Lake Megantic, the town, is on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific. The 
lake is noted for its lake-trout fishing. 
There are good hotel accommodations, 
and tourist camps are adjacent to the 
station. Guides and boats are available. 
Brook-trout fishing is fair in the streams 
in this vicinity —W. B. Tinker. 


Northern Florida 


OR good winter fishing, which can be 

continued for black bass up fo March 
16, when the season closes, Quincy, Fla., 
is a suitable headquarters. There it is 
possible to get taxi service to Lake 
Talquin, where there are comfortable 
accommodations in any one of three 
fishing camps, with clean beds, good 
food, and adequate boats and guides 
available. 

From Orlando, in the central part of 
the state, going south the winter climate 
is a little warmer, with good fishing 
lakes. However, you'll find more com- 
petition from tourists in that section, and 
there are more niceties in the matter of 
accommodations. But, if a man wants 
more seclusion, and his primary object 
is fishing, I think the northern part of 
the state would suit him better. Quincy 
is in Gadsden County, in the northern 
part of the state, and on a railroad.— 
Rod Shaw Jr. 


Trout Flies for California 


HE following I have found to be the 

most effective lures for famous Cali- 
fornia waters. 

For the Klamath River hair flies are 
best, tied sparsely on a No. 6 or No. 8 
hook. The best water in this river is too 
rough for good dry-fly fishing. For the 
Sacramento River, use the Coachman, 
Blue Dun, Black Gnat, and Gray Hackle 
in sizes 8 to 14. These fish are mostly 
browns and lochlevens. For the Shasta 


River the same patterns in the same 
sizes also apply. 

For the Fall River the Mosquito, 
Grizzly King, Professor, and Caddis are 


all good, and the best fishing is at dusk. 


— 


there are mostly large Mackinaws. For 


the June Lal:es group, a deer-hair 
Coachman with jungle-cock eyes goes 
well, with the best fishing time from 


about 4 p. m. until dark. The Professor, 
Ginger Quill, and Alexandria are also 
good patterns. During the day best 

sults are to be had by trolling with a 
spinner rig. In the High Sierra lakes 
there is good dry-fly angling when there 
is enough breeze to ripple the water, 
which is the clearest you can imagi 


The Coachman, Mosquito, Wickhaz s 
Fancy, Western Bee, Blue Dun, spiders 
and bivisibles are all killers. It is ec 


mon practice to fish tandem flies, and 
is not unusual to pick up a double. A 
couple of 14-in. brookies taken in a 
mountain lake at 10,000 ft. elevation are 
plain dynamite. 

There are said to be 9,000 lakes of all 
sizes and descriptions in California, to- 
gether with innumerable streams. Wat- 
ers mentioned are those most famous, 
but not necessarily the best. Any angler 
having patterns mentioned in his kit is 
completely equipped for both California 
and Oregon angling.—Earl Ehrhardt 


J. WELLINGTON WHOOPS 
PONDERS IF HE SHOULD 
SPEND $$ 22.60 ON HUNT 
ING TRIP WHEN HE HAS 
ONLY SIX CARTRIDGES 


RSA i 


Free Movies for Clubs 


HE LIST of free movies available for 

sportsmen’s clubs, compiled by Our- 
poor Lire, has been brought up-to-date 
by inclusion of 42 new pictures, and now 
comprises approximately 500 titles. Sub- 
jects include hunting, fishing, athletic 
sports, travelogues, and the like. The 
films—produced by state and provincial 
fish and game departments, railroads, 
tourist bureaus, sporting-goods manufac- 
turers, chambers of commerce—are lent 
by their producers under reasonable 
regulations. 

OvutTpoor Lire has no films of its own, 
nor can it supply any. A copy of the list 
will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover cost of mailing and handling 








Brownsville Fishing 


HE Rio Grande Valley of Texas, with 
adjacent Mexico, is a hunter’s and 
fisherman's paradise. Up to five years 
ago I lived in Wisconsin, and hunted and 
fished in the best areas of that state, but 


never have I had as fine hunting and 
fishing as I have found around Browns- 
ville, Tex. 


We sometimes go into Mexico with our 
camping outfit and trucks to the &th 


Pass, about 140 miles away from Browns- 
ville. There is the best fishing one ever 


could expect. We catch there the same 
fish as we do here, but they are more 
plentiful over the border. 

At the Brownsville Ship Channel we 
have wonderful “speckled trout” (that is, 
weakfish) fishing, with some redfish and 
snook. Last winter the trout were plenti- 
ful, with an average weight of 4 lb 
I would fish for two hours or so at day- 


The same flies are also good on the Pit break, casting with bass tackle, a 12 t 

River. At times the water there is soupy, 15-lb.-test line, light reel, and 5%4-ft. rod 

necessitating use of spinners. On the _ and catci: from 15 to 20 nice-size trout 

Feather River almost any type of fly, Many fishermen troll for these sh 

either wet or dry, may be used, with size using a spoon or a plug. The favorite 
| No. 12 the best. plug for trout, snook, or redfish among 

For Lake Tahoe use spinners fished fishermen here is one made loca! 
deep on a monel metal line. The trout Joseph E. Wells. 
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Canoeing the Au Sable 


MONG Michigan’s famous trout 
streams is the beautiful Au Sable, 
and it offers one of the state’s most in- 
teresting canoe trips. The complete trip 
from Grayling down to Lake Huron can 
be made in one week without hurrying; 
put a two-week trip gives you plenty of 
time to fish and enjoy the scenery. 

Roscommon on the south branch of 
the river, and Grayling on the main river 
are the favorite putting-in points, ad- 
vises the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment, though Lovells on the north branch 
is also good. 

Good canoeing water is encountered 


down as far as the first dam, a short 
distance above Mio. Deadheads are not 
troublesome, and while the water is fast 
it is not dangerous. Below Mio the 
stream is wide and deep, with high 
banks, and very attractive scenery. In 
this stretch is a series of dams with 
their backwaters. Deer and other wild- 


life are abundant, and in early morning 
and late afternoon, particularly in early 
summer, the green ‘meadows along the 
way have many deer feeding in them. 
Convenient take outs are to be found at 
the dams, and portages down the dams 
are made easy by steps. 

The Au Sable is one of Michigan’s best 
brown-trout streams, and in the ponds 
above the dams are pike and other fish. 


SHELLS SCARCE, “62 


WF - 
Bit Buee SHoors > AV) ALREADY” 
ONY WHEN HE =—_ “<3? 


SEES THE WHITES 
OF THEIR EYES. 









Up North in Minnesota 


OWER, Minn., is on the railroad, about 
80 mi. north of Duluth, with Lake Ver- 
milion close by. This large lake—-26 miles 
long—is very good for wall-eyes. Some 
very large Northern pike are caught 
there also, and bass fishing may be en- 
joyed on other lakes close by. There i: 
boat service from Tower to all resorts on 
Lake Vermilion. 

Up near the northern border of the 
state is Kabetogama, a large lake about 
100 mi. from Duluth, which can be 
reached by going to Ray, Minn., where 
your resort owner will meet you. Kabeto- 
gama connects with the border lakes 
Sand Point, Crane, Little Vermilion, and 
LaCroix. It is a wild country up there, 
nd all the lakes mentioned have wall- 
yes and Northerns, with lake trout also 
n LaCroix. All portages are maintained 


by the state, and the one at LaCroix 
will handle boats on a boat track for 
you—-A. W. Lewis. 


Wisconsin Trout Streams 


St CROIX County, Wis., has two of 
the best trout streams in the state, 
tach easily accessible. At Hudson, only 
2mi. from the town, is the Willow, with 
‘crown and rainbow trout. This stream 
s about 40 ft. wide and has fairly fast 
Water. It is well stocked with large fish. 
4t River Falls, 12 mi. from Hudson, is 
the Kinnickinnic, with brown, rainbow, 
and brook trout. There are 10 mi. of fish- 
ing in the stream, and last season a 9-lb. 
brown trout was caught there. 

These places are on the Northwestern 
R.R., and there is also a bus line from 
Chicago.—Laurence Hope. 
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Deer in Virginia 
ATH County, Va., is perhaps the best 
deer-hunting county in the state. It 
is located in the Allegheny Mountains, 
on the west-central border of the state. 
Inns at Hot Springs and Warm Springs 
make good headquarters for the hunt- 
ing. Guides are not needed. 


Bass in Mississippi 


OME good bass and crappie lakes in 

western Mississippi may be reached 
by rail. Going south from Memphis 
there are Flour Lake, near Tunica; 
Moon Lake, near Lula; Lake Beulah, 
west of Cleveland; Lake Washington, 
south of Greenville; and Eagle Lake, 
near Vicksburg.—Dr. A. M. Wynne. 


OFFICIAL SIGNAL 
CORPS PHOTO 


20/20 VISION...HE STILL NEEDS 


Poised for his leap into 
space, this paratrooper 
knows the full comfort 





Ray-Ban sun glasses give keen eyes. 


With eyes protected against the 
blinding dazzle of the desert sun, he 
quickly sees a safe landing spot and 
works his parachute toward it. Hours 
spent on blistering desert sands do 
not burn his eyes—behind their cool, 
comfortable Ray-Ban lenses. 





By Rail in Northwest 


OME good hunting and 

grounds in the 
reached by rail or bus. For trout fish- 
ing, for instance, there are Lake Chelan, 
about 30 mi. north of Wenatchee, Wash.; 
Lake Diamond, 40 mi. north of Spokane, 
Wash.; Diamond Lake, some 12 mi. 
north of Crater Lake, in Douglas County, 
Oreg.; and Priest and Pend Oreille 
Lakes in Bonner County, in the northern 
tip of Idaho. 

Elk and deer are plentiful in certain 
districts in Washington. Yakima is in a 
good elk country, while Wenatchee, Che- 
lan, and Entiat are good centers for 
deer. These three last-mentioned places 
are in about the center of the state.- 
Virgil Beyersdorf 


fishing 
Northwest can be 





a 





qe 


That's why Ray-Ban sun glasses 
are sold out to the Army and Navy 
today—why Ray-Ban lenses are avail- 
able to civilians only on prescription. 





ESTABLISHED 1853 








AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 


FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 























OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 











Ls <a 
FISHING TACKLE DIVISION WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
senna tie a Twee me. . ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BACHE H. BROWN OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
J. A. COXE REEL CO. CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
HALL LINE CORP. EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS FOLBOT CORPORATION 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. JOHNSON MOTORS 
LYON & COULSON, INC. KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
NEWTON LINE CO. THE LAUSON CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. MEAD GLIDERS 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. OLUF MIKKELSEN 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ver Bie yee gene ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 

U. S. LINE CO. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 











HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY ITHACA GUN CO. 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. LYMAN GUN SIGHT COR?. 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
EDDIE BAUER THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
L. L. BEAN, INC. O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
DRYBAK CORPORATION REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
DUOFOLD INC. SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. SMITH & WESSON, INC. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. W. R. WEAVER CO. 
HULL MFG. CO. WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
S. H. KNOPF CO. WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
ae. — Am WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
MA M M . b 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY SUPPLIES 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY AGFA ANSCO 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS AMPRO CORPORATION 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
SLT) SESE es ¥ 5. - See fag SFY 











MERICAN FORCES are on the victory trail, and a sizable part of the equipment they're 
A using comes from the factories of the sporting-goods industry. OUTDOOR LIFE salutes 
this vital production effort with its Victory Citations — inspiring evidence, to every 
employee in every factory, of the whole-hearted support of millions of sportsman friends. 
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The Russell Moc- 
casin is a_ true, 
genuine moccasin, 
hand-sewed by 
skilled craftsmen 
from the finest 
leathers procur- 


able. 


For comfort, easy- 


going nd all 
‘round protecti 
you ca 


feet no better 


Russell 









NO FOOT 
TOO HARD TO FIT 


Are you hard to fit? 
Simply draw the shape 
of your foot on a speci 
2% order blank w 1 
, ind Russell crafts 
\ ° men will do the rest 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 WISCONSIN ST. BERLIN, WIS. 





GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 





OUTDOOR GOODS FOR 
WINTER—AND SPRING 


od In between our war work we can now a 
fill some other special needs if given time 
—so order your winter and spring require- 
ments at once. Also we can promptly sup- 
ply certain types of sleeping robes, packs 
and tents. From stock on hand you can 
still get Pendleton shirts and wool socks, 
Woolrich clothing and shirts, Russell moc- 


casins and boots, fur caps, axes, etc. Our 
pre-war catalog free, but for quickest 
action write us. Address Dept. OL-12. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 





When Writing Advertisers 
LIFI 


Please Mention OuTDOOR 


SLEEBING BAGS Ge 





2 





vhy pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 


to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 

Air mattress pocket. Large sheiter half, Rolls compactly 
$40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
8s for Civillan use r t ! Write TODAY 


y not a latvie neg 
FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED, 


ASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 





Dept. OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland, Oregon 



















Winter Steelheads 


TEELHEAD trout come up the Co- 
lumbia to the Cowlitz River in Wash- 
ington and, after entering the latter, 
give grand sport to the angler. The 
winter run lasts through January, Feb- 


ruary, and March. This annual steel- 
head run surpasses any other of which 
I've heard. 

Longview and Kelso, Wash., are on 
opposite sides of the Cowlitz, 45 miles 
from Portland and 150 miles from Seat- 


tle. Trains and busses take you to either. 
For this fishing I use a light casting 
rod, 75 yd. of 18-lb.-test black silk cast- 


ing line, and a 3-ft., 15-lb.-test leader. I 
use a light drift sinker and salmon 
eggs, in the roe, cut to size. I bait up, 
heave out, and let drift. Then I wait 
for the bottom to fly up and hit me in 
the face. The average steelhead seems 


to weigh about 10 lb., though I have sev- 
eral 16-pounders to my credit Val- 
colm G Higains 


WHAT THA _ ! ncté OWGLE 


GUY OVER THERE SET ~\ \ 
AN ALARM CLOCK FOR 


SUNRISE = iN 
Fj UTD) 
Yin lc 1, 2 y, jp = 





Wyoming’s Varied Game Bag 


MONG all the states Wyoming was 
A the only one to have an open season 
on moose and mountain sheep in 1943. 
In addition, licensed hunters were privi- 


leged to take six other species of big 
game—elk, antelope, mule deer, white- 
tail deer, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
No other state has so large a list of big 


game on which there is an open season. 
Furthermore, there were open seasons 


on nearly 20 species of game fish and 
two species of upland game birds. 


Arizona Bass Grow Up 


AST season black bass caught in Roose- 


velt Lake, Arizona, usually weighed 
not more than 2 or 3 lb. This year 
showed a pronounced increase in size. 
Eight bass taken by two fishermen in 


less than three hours of fishing averaged 
4% lb. each. That this is not an isolated 
case is shown by other reports coming 
io the state Game and Fish Commission. 
The lake is 37 miles from Globe, Ariz. 


Wisconsin Trout and Bass 


OR trout in Wisconsin, the Nameka- 

gan River is good. It can be reached 
by rail to Cable or Drummond in south- 
ern Bayfield County. These points also 
may be reached by bus. The service on 
both is infrequent. The river is only a 
short distance from these two points. 

For bass, there is train service on the 


C.&N.W. and the C.B.&Q. to Trem- 
pealeau, Wis., in the county of the same 
name. The Mississippi River for 40 


miles above Trempealeau is, in my opin- 
ion, the best water in the United States 
for both large and smallmouth bass. 
Also, there are two good lakes within a 
mile or two of Trempealeau which are 
connected with the Mississippi, with 
good fishing for both bass and panfish. 
There are a few cottages on one of these 
lakes. Wall-eyes and Northerns are add- 
ed attractions.—J. W. Neddo. 
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Whe 
Pipes 


Fer Men 


Really finow 





A veteran pipe smoker may 
collect many pipes — but he 
is usually partial to a few 
favorites. Chances are 
theyre Royaltons ... A 
man comes to depend on his 
Royalton for keener satis 
faction 
familiarity breeds affection. 


a case wherein long 


Gift suggestion: give hima 
Royalton Silver Crown. His 
gratitude will be rekindled 
each time he lights up. 


Royalton 


TRAVELER 


Wherever Better Pipes are Sold 


© 1943, Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Ozone Pk., N. Y. 





The Boys Speak Up 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


S IS becoming in- 

creasingly evident, 
certain interests are 
bent on cutting the throat of the collec- 
tive sportsman; and it is noteworthy 
that these interests have waited until a 
great number of sportsmen are in uni- 
form before making their insidious 
moves. 

We of the West have watched, in re- 
cent years, more and more encroach- 
ments upon the sacred heritage of the 
sportsman by public-utility companies 
and other selfish interests, both private 
and federal. 

Now, although the large primitive 
areas and forests are almost wholly con- 
trolled by the federal government, wild- 
life maintenance in these natural refuges 
is wholly the burden of the state—and, 
in the last analysis, of the purchasers of 


) 








hunting and angling licenses in that 
state. It is therefore only logical, only 
fair, that the aforesaid sportsmen should 
have an authoritative voice in the dis- 
posal of such preserves. 

Much is said of national interests, but 
in this case the interests of the few are, 
in truth, the interests of the nation. For 
years a handful of us have fought the 
high-handed overlording of the big utility 
companies—perhaps the angler’s most 
deadly enemy—but the battle is always 
to the strong. If only the sportsmen of 
America would raise their voices in 
unison just once, much abuse of the 
privileges many of them are now fight- 
ing for would be averted. 

Many of us will not return to the 
scented virgin forests, the rushing 
streams, the quiet lakes, or the moun- 
tains we love so well. But we would 
give our lives for our country with a 
fresh faith in that country, and in the 
men who govern it, if we knew that our 
priceless heritage was held safe for the 
next generation. 

It is every American's duty to see that 
legislation which curtails sportsmen’s 
rights never has a chance of passage. 
That is a job that we, who are now voice- 
less, leave to you. An America without 
the free privilege of rod and gun would 
hardly be America. Leave us something 


to come home to!—Corp. Edward E. 

Eberhardt, U.S.A. 

EDITOR INCE I've been in 

Outdoor Life: the Army my only 
contact with fishing 


and hunting has been through OvuTpoor 
Lire and the Pennsylvania Game News. 
But in this way I’ve followed the ac- 
counts of the McCarran and other anti- 
sportsmen’s bills. Discussing the subject 
with buddies of mine who are sportsmen, 
I find that their opinions melt down to 
this: 

Passage of any such bills will go far 
toward taking away one of the freedoms 
we're fighting for—the outdoors, and the 
right to hunt and fish when and where 
we choose. Being in the service, we're 
handicapped when it comes to helping 
fight this legislation; but we hope the 








sportsmen back home don’t just sit back 
and let it go through. If they do, they'll 
be letting us, and themselves, down bad- 
ly.—Pvt. Wm. D. Denton, U.S.A. 


Mystery Solved? 


OUR September is- 

sue has a picture of 
animal tracks just like 
those I found in my yard last year in 
the snow. I killed the animal and traced 
the tracks to his hole. What was he? A 
mole!—W. E. Weiss, Carlinville, Il. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HOSE tracks, I am 

sure, were made by 
field mice. I’ve seen 
such tracks many times in the snow- 
covered stubble fields of Idaho. The 
mouse has such short legs that his belly 
drags in the snow, and he makes several 
trips each way, using the same trail. A 
few minutes of sunshine will erase all 
toe prints and leave the small, round, 
mysterious-looking depressions.—Serg. 
Wilbert Rowland, U.S.A. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


$O WE ( 
STUMPED \ 
THE EXPERTS / 







ONE other than the 

common pocket 
gopher made those 
tracks. Unlike other gophers, he does 
not hibernate, and sometimes comes out 
in wintertime. I’ve seen such tracks in 
January, in northern Minnesota, and 
come upon pocket gophers that seemed 
anxious to get back underground but 
couldn’t break the frozen earth.—George 
E. Jenkins, Mt. Shasta, Calif. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


URE gave me a 

laugh to see that 
track. Any old tom- 
cat would know what it was without 
smelling it. What made it? A common 
house rat, who tired of running and 
settled down to a nice quiet walk.— Roy 
E. Kaltschnee, Winchester, Ill. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


VERYONE ought to 

know what made 
that track—one of the 
“snow snakes” we've been reading about 
lately in OutTpoor Lire. As some of the 
natives down this way will tell you, 
when a snake is burned it will stick out 
its two legs; and the snake that made 
that track in Indiana was out on a hot 
day.—C. R. Willey, Richmond, Va. 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Cooking and Hunting Both 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HY make som: 
sportsman stay in 


camp to do the cook- 


ing, when all the rest are out hunting’ 
It’s not necessary! We've proved it be- 
cause, though we cook when our hus- 
bands take us with them, we get as 
much hunting as they do. 

How? By preparing most of the food 
the night before, so all we have to d 
is warm it up. Spuds peeled in the eve 
ning and put in cold water will stand 
overnight. Evening’s also the time to 
bake pies and other oven dishes, if you 
have an oven in camp. Other possibilities 
are a roaster full of baked beans; spar: 
ribs and sauerkraut (only two points a 
pound for the former); a kettle of chile 
con carne; baked ham, meat loaf, boiled 
dinner, even roast meats and fowl; and 
vegetable or chicken-noodle soup. 

Whoever is busy preparing the next 
day’s meal, of course, should let the rest 
do the dishes, so that all hands can get 
into the card game!—Mrs. M. P. Reute 
Wasau, Wis. 


Bluegills on a Fly 


EDITOR ERE in northeast- 
Outdoor Life: ern Indiana, where 

our most respected fish 
is the bluegill, we enjoy a kind of fly 
fishing that we seldom read about i! 
print. I’ve fished all the favorite rivers 
of northern Michigan and many of 
Canada’s best, but I have yet to see thr 
stream that can produce trout that will 
fight, pound for pound, the way our blue- 
gills will. 

In Noble County, where I live, there 
are 167 lakes full of these hearty litt 
fellows, and any one of the 167 will giv 
the fly fisherman a real day’s sport. U 
like the choosy trout, a bluegill will ris« 
to almost any standard pattern of trout 
fly, no matter how moth-eaten it looks 
and whether or not a hatch is on. 

To my mind there’s no prettier fish 
our lakes and streams than the bluegill 


=, . ee 
CATFISH | SI 
OME THINK 

ne ARE PRETTY TOO 
and I’ve stopped many times to admir¢ 
a rainbow or brookie just brought to 
creel. As for downright delicious eating, 
show me the fish that can compare 


the bluegill, when rolled in cracker meal 
and French fried in cooking oil. 
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Our bluegills run from 7 to 10 in. long, 
and fishing for them is much like angling 
for bronzebacks with fly rod and bass 
bug, except that a smaller-size fly is used. 
Best results are obtained in the evening 
ilong a shore line where reeds and lily 
yads are found. There’s no great need 
for caution, for these fish seem eager 
to do battle; and often a dozen or so 
may be taken from a small lily-pad in- 
losure. 

So what? Well, there’s a war on, and 
ation boards rightly feel that gas can 
ve used to better advantage than going 
far afield for trout. For the duration, 
then, my kind of fly fishing should pro- 
‘ide thrills aplenty for any angler who 
loves to see a really game fish boil to the 
surface and gulp his offering.—Toby 
Tyler, Kendallville, Ind. 


Turtle Catching? It’s a Snap! 


EDITOR HOUGH it may 
Outdoor Life: work for C. J. Mill- 
sap of Chicago, IIl., 
out this way any snapping turtle large 
enough to be worth eating is too power- 
ful to stay on a mere hook any length 
of time. What we do in western Iowa is 
to wear old shoes (no No. 18 stamp 
needed!) and overalls, and explore some 
small stream in groups of three or four 
ye man near each edge, and one or 
two in the middle. 
Each of us is armed with a homemade 
turtle catcher something like a salmon 
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gaff—a hoe or broom handle to which 
is fastened a metal hook made from a 
s-in. rod 1% ft. long. By poking along 
the edge of the stream, under the mud, 
or in small pockets in the banks, we 
smoke the turtles out of hiding, and 
gaff them just under the shell. Some 
fast work is called for, of course, if one 
gets into the middle of the stream. 
T. J. Warner, Hawarden, Iowa. 


Woodsmen All 


O A MAN has to 

have obsolete sight- 
ing equipment and a 
low-power rifle to be a woodsman, does 
he? (At least, that’s what it comes down 
to, if we’re to believe Chas. J. Baldwin 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Baldwin says men hunted years ago 

with single-shot open-sight rifles and 
brought in plenty of game. Why not? 
If I could hunt today as they did, I could 
take a .22 single-shot and bring in all 
the game I could eat. But times have 
changed. We have game laws now. I’m 
lucky if I have two or three days in 
which to hunt deer, and when I do get 
out I want sights that I can see through, 
and a rifle with enough power to make 
good clean kill. 
To my mind, clean kills make for 
better sportsmanship. And I don’t know 
what’s to prevent a man with a modern 
fle from being a good woodsman too. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


L. D. Springer, Warren, Pa. 

EDITOR ‘CIRST let me say I 

Outdoor Life: am in full accord 
with Baldwin. I own 


an open-sight rifle the exact twin of his 
.30/30 Winchester carbine, Model 94 





—and if I cannot get my deer with it I 
will quit going to the woods. 

I also have a .22 and a .410, all open 
sights, and I get just as much game as 
any hunter who spends no more time 
in the woods than I do. Incidentally, I 
am 72 years old.—W. A. Kightlinger, 
Tidioute, Pa. 

HE contempt which 

Baldwin and other 
advocates of the old 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


“thutty-thutty” have expressed for users 
rifles that reach 
equipped 


of more modern rifles 
out farther, and are with 


OUGHT TOGITSOME- 
“ITHIN’ Rad 





*scopes—is nothing new. But he’s hardly 
justified in saying we should use his kind 
of rifle just because he does. In my 
opinion, he disproves his own argument 
right in his letter. 

For example: He calls the .30/30 a fine 
woods rifle, and with reason. For one 
thing, the heavy, slow-moving bullet is 
less likely to ricochet off intervening 
branches. For another, in woods shoot 
ing, no game is seen unless it’s fairly 
close—hence well within range of the 
.30/30 but too near for the long shots at 
which flat-trajectory rifles like the .270 
show to best advantage. It follows, then, 
that we users of modern rifles, if we're to 
get a shot at all, must stalk as skillfully 
as Baldwin does; and if, as he says, the 
.30/30 is the finest rifle for woods shoot 
ing—meaning the most efficient—-we, not 
he, are giving the game more chance! 

Moreover, not everyone can afford to 
buy a separate rifle for every use; and 
there are those whose shooting is done 
mostly in the open spaces, where a .270 
or a .257 is needed. Baldwin might take 
that thought into consideration. 

As for his objection to ’scopes, every- 
one knows that they’re a distinct dis- 
advantage in woods hunting, where light 
may be poor and fast shooting is in 
order. 

Now, Baldwin is quite entitled to his 
views, and I don’t suggest that he or 
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ROLLING for 
fish one day about 

100 miles off the 
Salvador coast, we struck a storm. 
We drew in the line and found we'd 
hooked a 3-ft. yellowtail. As it hit the 
deck it disgorged the small fish pic- 
tured above, which looked to us like 
a miniature swordfish except that its 
mouth was atop the sword. 

An ichthyologist later identified it 
as Hyporhampleus roberti, and said 
it was found only in still, tropical 
waters. Yet there it was, in a storm 
100 miles offshore. 

Stranger yet, I had come upon its 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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anybody else must accept mine—though 
I believe he’s fair enough to listen. The 
main point is this: I'd like to see ’scope 
users and users of open sights, bait fish- 
ermen and fly fishermen, archers and 
riflemen, all shake hands and call a 
peace. It’s the underlying sporting atti- 
tude that counts, and they’re all good 
fellows. Let’s not adopt the child’s atti- 
tude: “He ain't like me; I don’t like 
him.”—W. D. Mueller, Cambridge, Mass. 


Anglers Are Made, Not Born 


EDITOR AM 12 years old and 
Outdoor Life: intend to take up fish- 

ing as my sport and 
pastime. I would like to tell you of an 
experience I had while fishing up at 
Whites Pond, a little pond in Pelham, 
N. H., where I spend my vacations. 

My friend and I had been fishing for 
about 10 minutes for pickerel with worms 
and seemed to be bringing in nothing 
but perch. Once in a while we would 
catch a little shiner and put it on our 
hooks. Big perch would take the shiners 
and even take the little perch, and so we 
decided to row over and see what luck 
two men were having. 

One of the men, to play a joke on me, 
gave me a dead shiner that had all its 
scraped off. I hooked it on and 
waited for about a half hour for a bite. 
Then, unconsciously, I began to move 
my fish pole back and forth. At once 
[I felt a tug that nearly pulled the bam- 
boo pole that I was using right out of 
my lazy hands. 

I did not know it then, but I was 
hooked fast to a 23'%-in. pickerel. It put 
up quite a little fight for a pickerel; and 
when I hauled it up, not only was I ex 
cited and thrilled but you could have 
knocked the man who gave me the 
shiner over with a feather. 


scales 


WHEN | WAS In he ail. ) 
LITTLE SHAVER, 
| CAUGHT /MY 

BIGGEST/ PICKEREL 
NIGH /THIS SPOT 







We didn’t have any more luck that 
afternoon, but I was satisfied. It was 
not only my first pickerel but a good- 
sized one Dale Hall, Malverne, N. Y. 


Pretty Small for its Age! 





4 
tak 
twin 10 years before—not in water 
but in stone! We were engaged in 
archeological work, and digging 
pieces of stratified rock from the 
ruins, when one rock split, and there 
in the fissure was a fossil fish! Geolo- | 
gists who saw the fossil said the rock 
dated back to the Pleistocene period: 
which means that fish may have died 
70 million years ago. Both it and the 
twin specimen the _ yellowtail dis- 
gorged were about 9 in. long. 

I don’t have to lie about the length 
of the fish I catch. Me, I go for ’em 
short but old!—F. R. Johnston, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
...in Surgery or 


The scalpel that’s used in an operation is far 
less important than the technique of the man 
— who uses it. 





It’s the same in building outboard motors. 
['xperience counts! 


—_ \ good outboard is a highly specialized 
ny ‘ product. It is a self-contained power plant. Its 
SS marine adaptation—its very portability — dis- 
} tinguish it from any other type of engine. 
¥ The great development of this specialized 
¥ engine during the past twenty years has 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 





FOR EXPERIENCE 


Outboard Motors 


it through its temperamental days. The smooth, 
DEPENDable performance of the modern Sea 
Horse results as much from improved manu 
facturing technique as from advanced engi 
neering and better materials. 

Someday, outboard motors will again b 
built for pleasure use as they are now bein; 
built exclusively for war purposes, When that 
day comes and you are ready to select you 
new model, remember that there is no subst 

tute for experience. 


. a | been brought about by people who nursed war JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILI 


FOR DEPENDABILITY 


BACK THE ATTACK— WITH WAR BONDS 
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By ARTHUR GRAHAME 








LOTS TO LOOK FORWARD TO! 


Here are facts to whet your appetite, for they deal with dreams 
. . of sleeping bags and cookstoves, 
of boots and shooting gloves, of pack boards and hammocks and 
tents the likes of which you never saw before! Yes, and of rifles that 
will float! Army items, all of them, which are the last word in outdoor 


come true. Sportsmen’s dreams . 


living. 


The whole story comes to you straight from Washington, in exclu- 
sive pictures and text prepared especially for Outdoor Life. 


Sti ieaianisse acumen avenge 


OW would you like to be able to sleep comfortably every 
night on a wilderness trip without having to go to 
the trouble of putting up or taking down a tent? 
You'll be able to do that after the war when the jungle 

hammock now being used by our troops campaigning in the 
tropics becomes available to sportsmen. Devised by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps for use in jungle fighting, this hammock 
will be equally practicable for postwar summer canoe, pack-horse, 
or even hiking trips almost anywhere on the North American 
continent. 

Insectproof and weatherproof, cool for hot nights and easily 
made comfortably warm for chilly nights, the hammock is made 
of light and thin but very strong fabric. A false bottom which 
hangs below it keeps insects from biting through the fabric and 





by the Atimy - 
NEW GEAR THAT 
SPORTSMEN WILL USE 
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fine for rock climb- 
ing, also for skiing 


New mountain cook- 
stove, using gasoline, 
weighs only | pound 
3 ounces, doesn't clog 


Mountain boot with 














eated rubber sole: 
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aiSo provides air insulation which 
means added warmth on cold nights. 
On the underside of the false bottom 
there is a rifle boot which could serve 
as well for fishing rods, and handy 
loops from which grub bags may be 
suspended. Above the hammock 
there is a rain-shedding roof of 
waterproof fabric. Firmly sewed to 
roof and hammock is a mosquito 
netting which opens on one side with 
a slide fastener. 

When you make camp in the eve- 

















Jungle hammock—protects 
from weather and insects, 
is easily slung, lightweight, 

even better than a tent! 13 
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The Army's felt boots, worn with two 
pairs of thick wool socks, are among the 
warmest footwear known. What price a 
pair of them in a wind-swept duck blind? 





Something brand-new in shoot- 
ing gloves—a mitten with a 
trigger finger on the back, 
where it is out of the way 
when not in use. Twist the 
mitten slightly, pop your in- 
dex finger where it belongs, 
and you're all set to shoot 





Insole of synthetic fiber, for 
the jungle boot at lower left. 
What a help to have dry feet! 





A soldier is no better than his feet; 
neither is a hunter. The Army's jun- 
gle boot is being worn for stalking 
Japs, but the day will come when 
you can wear it for marshland 
shooting. Lightweight, long lasting 
easy on the feet, it has high canvas 
uppers and slip-proof rubber soles 


ning all you kave to do is sling your 
hammock between a convenient pair of 
trees, trim a couple of sticks for spread- 
ers, arrange your blankets or sleeping 
bag, turn in, zip the mosquito netting 
closed, and enjoy a good night’s sleep 
in a bed every bit as comfortable and 
almost as well protected from the 
weather as the one you sleep in at 
home. When you break camp in the 
morning all you have to do is roll your 
hammock into a small, easily stowed 
bundle which weighs a few ounces over 
six pounds—a chore which should take 
you considerably under five minutes. 

This ingenious jungle hammock is 
one of the many items of equipment 
pioneered by Army camp and trail ex- 
perts as part of their job of devising, 
developing, and service-testing cam- 
paigning outfits which enable American 
soldiers to fight anywhere on the globe 
with maximum efficiency and minimum 
hardship. Working as officers or civil- 
ians in the Special Forces Section of 
the Research and Development Branch 
of the Quartermaster Corps, these men 
were hand-picked for their outdoors 
know-how. They were under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. David B. Dill, wh: 
before he was commissioned in 1941 was 
director of the Harvard Fatigue ‘ab 
oratory, the first institution in this coun 
try to study the behavior of individuals 
under conditions of extreme heat and 
cold. 

Scientific data—-much of it never 
printed—on conditions in every part of 
the world in which Yank forces may be 
called on to fight have been gathered 
and compiled by Major Paul Siple, a 
climatologist who went on his first ex 
ploring expedition as a Boy Scout with 
Admiral Byrd and who was a member 
of two later Byrd expeditions to Little 
America. Arctic and mountain equip 
ment and clothing is designed and 
tested by a group which includes Sir 





Hunters of mountain goats and grizzlie 
who have to climb to do their stalking 
will be interested in these new adjust 
able crampons of heat-treated ste: 
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Hubert Wilkins, noted arctic explorer, 
and “Brad” Washburn, top-flight Amer- 


; ; P th + 
ican mountaineer. Jungle and desert wet beards, the Quartermaster 


Corps seems to agree, ore the 










outfits are devised by a group which best way to harness duffel to 
includes Earl Hanson, explorer, and the back. This lightweight mod- 
Lieut. Robert L. Woodbury, who in ci- el, of molded plywood, won't de- 
vilian life collected tropical reptiles and laminate in any kind of weather 


animals for zoos, and who once lived 
off the country while he hiked the 
length of the Appalachian Trail. Among 
he consultants whose advice always is 
available are Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, outstanding authority on life in 
arctic regions, and L. L. Bean, widely 
known Maine sportsmen’s outfitter. 

The equipment and clothing these ex- 
perts design now is being produced 
solely for our fighting men, but much 
of it fills the needs of sportsmen so well 
that it will undoubtedly be manufac- 
tured commercially after the war—-and 
will set new highs for practicability, 
lightness, and all-around convenience 
and serviceability. 

Like veteran soldiers, experienced 
sportsmen have a keen realization of 
the importance of sleeping comfortably. 
And both soldiers and sportsmen who 
know the outdoors game because they 
have played it realize the advisability 
of getting the greatest possible amount 
of warmth and comfort out of each 
ounce of sleeping equipment they carry. 

The Quartermaster Corps has en- 
abled our soldiers to do that by provid- 
ing them with a new form-fitting 
blanket sleeping bag which weighs 
about 514 pounds—two thirds as much 
as a single blanket although it gives 
the warmth of two blankets. It is closed 





Tremendous trifle—a 
featherweight, water- 


by a slide fastener, and you get into it proof match box with 
feet first much more easily than you an emergency com- 
can get into your fishing waders. This pass at one end and 
bag is especially good for use with the an all-weather strik- 


jungle hammock. For other uses a er at the other end. 
streamline, lightweight and waterproof 
shell is provided, the entire outfit weigh- 
ing several pounds less than the prewar 


Please—don't crowd, 
men; you'll have to 
wait your proper turn 





All-purpose soap which lathers freely in any sort of water, 
makes a good shaving soap, is flavored for use as a denti- 
Postwar hunters will like this Army-devised frice, and prevents sunburn. What more could a body want? 
hinged binder which makes snowshoes easier 
to use. Right now, soldiers have first call 
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WAC version of the 
overcoat parka worn 
by soldiers in the 
North. Lined with al- 
paca—a wool pile on 
a cotton base—it 
buttons like an over- 
coat. Just right for 
duck blinds, folks! 


This transparent plas- 
tic cover will keep a 
rifle or shotgun dry in 
any weather. If you 
lose the weapon over- 
board, air trapped in- 
side the cover will float 
it, And if you sight 
game _—_— unexpectedly, 
your cue is to grab up 
the rifle—oand shoot 
right through the cover 






























Army blankets. Used with a feather 
filler of small bulk, the new bag is com- 
fortable in 10-degrees-below weather; 
with an additional feather cover it 
keeps a man warm when the mercury 
nose-dives to 40 below. Several features 
of these new Army bags are certain to 
be incorporated in postwar models of 
sportsmen’s sleeping bags. 

All new Army tents, and most of the 
other fabric equipment, are being treat- 
ed with a newly developed mildew in- 
hibitor which will be a boon to campers 
and boatmen when it is placed on the 
market. So will another ‘‘dope” which 
makes any fabric flame-resistant. 

No true outdoorsman ever will be 
willing to see the camp fire superseded 
—hbut even the most loyal lover of glow- 
ing logs has to admit that there are 
circumstances in which a small oil- 
burning cookstove is a lot handier than 
any camp fire. In the past, various 
models of the Swedish “‘Primus’”’ stove 
have been favorites. The old-type Army 
pocket gasoline cooker weighed two 
pounds, and clogged much too frequent- 
ly for comfort. 


HE Army’s new mountain stove, 

which uses the Primus principle, 
weighs only one pound three ounces ( in- 
cluding spare parts), doesn’t clog, and 
is practically foolproof. One gallon of 
gasoline burned in it will cook two 
men’s meals for ten days. Two pots and 
a frying pan of tinned steel, for usé 
with it, weigh twenty-two ounces. A 
two-burner vehicular (or canoe) stove 
weighs less than twelve pounds, includ- 
ing a metal container which may be used 
both as a cooking pot and a griddle. 
Both these stoves were invented by a 
Special Forces Section officer, and will 
be produced commercially after the war. 

One of the first problems the Army’s 
outdoors experts had to tackle was ths 
vital one of developing varieties of foot- 
wear which would be satisfactory for 
use in the various regions in which 
American troops are serving. 

Our fighting men hadn’t been on duty 
in jungle country for more than a few 
weeks when they began to experience 
annoying and sometimes incapacitating 
foot troubles, and their G.I. leather 
shoes began to fall apart. Nails rusted, 
sole stitching rotted, and the leather 
became spongy. Fortunately, the United 
States Rubber Company forehandedly 
had been experimenting—at its own 
expense—with a jungle boot which has 
thick rubber soles with built-in cleats 
that safeguard against slipping, and 
heavy canvas uppers that reach half- 
way to the knee. A Special Forces Sec- 
tion officer took several pairs of thes 
boots to Panama by airplane, tested 
them out in the jungle, and found them 
generally satisfactory. 

They now are provided with an insols 
of a synthetic fiber which keeps ths 
foot dry. They weigh only about half 
as much as leather Army shoes, ar‘ 
much easier on the feet in hot, humid 
climates, and last five times as long 
Sportsmen who have examined then 
say that they would make fine boots for 
marshland shooting in the South. 

Another problem was that of provid 
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ing Our mountain troops with boots 
which could be used interchangeably for 
skiing and for rock climbing. The ulti- 
mate answer was a heavy box-toe boot 
with a rubber-cleated sole, which would 
make a very good rough-country hunt- 
ing boot. 

Three types of footwear have been 
developed for arctic service—a shoepac 
made of leather and rubber, a mukluk 
boot made of light leather and canvas, 
and a felt boot with a leather outer sole 
and a leather heel attached with wooden 
pegs instead of metal nails which would 
conduct cold to the wearer’s foot. These 
felt boots, worn with two pairs of thick 
wool socks, are among the warmest 
footwear known. What price a pair of 
them in a duck blind on a bitter morn- 
ing? 

Another first-priority job of the Army 
outdoors specialists was the designing 
of clothing which would keep our sol- 
diers warm and also give them freedom 
of movement in subzero temperatures. 
There was a serious drawback to the 
use of time-tested pure wool—few sol- 
diers know how wool clothes should be 
washed, and in the field the usual 
method of getting them clean is boiling 
them in a pail. Alpaca—a wool pile on 
a cotton base—was found to be more 
serviceable than wool because it isn’t 
ruined by boiling. One or more layers of 
it used as insulation inside a windproof 
outer shell is both much warmer and 
much lighter than sheepskin or very 
thick wool cloth. 

The Quartermaster Corps developed 
a cold-weather field jacket made of 
tackle twill lined with alpaca pile which 
makes every sportsman who sees it 
fracture the Tenth Commandment. It 
has action sleeves that wouldn’t hamper 
the arm movements of a contortionist, 
bellows pockets of surprising capacity, 
and snagproof fiy buttons that are so 
big that they button or unbutton easily 
even when your fingers are numb. No 
doubt about it, this jacket will make 
its appearance as a hunting coat after 
the war. 

And the same is true of the Army’s 
overcoat parka—a big, long, and very 
warm alpaca-lined parka that buttons 
l‘'ze an overcoat instead of pulling over 
the head. Nothing warmer could be de- 
vised for driving, riding in an airplane, 
or waiting for ducks. 


OW to keep his hands warm enough 

to shoot accurately always has been 
a poser for the cold-weather hunter. The 
Army has solved that problem with a 
mitten of new design. It has a trigger 
fnger of a knit different from that of 
the rest of the mitten, and made so that 
it won’t clog the trigger guard. Nor- 
mally, this trigger finger is on the back 
of the mitten, where it is out of the way. 
When the wearer is ready to shoot, a 
slight twist of the mitten places the 
trigger finger so that the index finger 
can be slipped into it. 

Inflatable rafts and boats have been 
improved tremendously since the be- 
ginning of the war. A German three- 
man rubber boat washed ashore on the 
English coast in 1940 weighs 230 pounds. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Lighter and less bulky than a single blanket is the new form-fitting blanket sleeping bag 
shown above. Closed by a slide fastener, it provides as much warmth as two blankets. Be- 
low is the sleeping bag issued to soldiers in arctic regions. Two feather fillers inside a 
windproof outer shell assure comfort even when the mercury nose-dives to 40 below zero 


















It was uphill, pant-producing work, but the 


By C. F. WOOD 


AN A MAN jump right from 

rabbit hunting to the biggest 

and most dangerous game on 

the North American continent 
without any intermediate steps? Sea- 
soned hunters may pooh-pooh the very 
idea, but it can be done, and there are 
three rabbit hunters from Texas as 
living proof: Dr. E. C. Blackwell, A. B. 
Sanders—-a school-teacher who is now 
a lieutenant in the Navy—and I. 

We three, who never had faced any- 
thing more vicious than a cottontail, 
went on a big-game hunt in Alberta, 
and bagged three mule deer, three 
mountain sheep, three mountain goats, 
three grizzly bears, three bull caribou, 
two bull moose, two black bears, and 
four big-Northern timber wolves. From 
.22’'s and shotguns to big-game rifles 
and such a bag is something of a 
broad jump—but we made it. 
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author got his goat 





REENHORN 


Carl Brooks, 
our outfitter, lives 
at Wembley, Al- 
berta, and we 
went there from 
Edmonton by 
train. Riding sad- 
dles, pack saddles, 
and other equip- 
ment hanging on 
Carl’s fences gave 
us a foretaste of 
things to come. 
The pack horses 
cut up consider- 
able shenanigans, 
bucking, kicking, 
and tearing off 
their packs by 
running between 
trees, but finally 
they were sub- 
dued and we were 
off on our hunt. 
All was strange 
to us Texans, and 
we were fairly 
saturated with 
new impressions. 

For five days we rode and walked, 
doing 125 miles into the game country. 
We followed winding trails through 
alder bushes which at times were so 
thick that we couldn’t see the trail 
ahead of the horses. We encountered 
miles of burns where forest fires had 
raged, with fallen trees crisscrossed 
like jackstraws. We forded rivers and 
passed through dense spruce forests, 
climbed hills almost too steep even for 
riderless horses. Much of the time 
there were cold rains, and it froze every 
night. Yet this was only the tail end 
of August. We Texans were soft and 
unused to riding horses, and we got 
stiff and sore. To be enjoyed, horseback 
riding should be taken at first in small 
doses. We got ours in large chunks. 
We carried no feed for the horses, so 
we had to pick our camping sites where 
there were natural meadows and where 
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drinking water was reasonably close by. 

On the third day out, Carl studied 
the wind and clouds and went boldly 
out on a limb by saying, “It looks like 
dry weather, boys. We have a Chinook 
wind and I hope it holds for the trip.”’ 
Within the hour it was raining, and it 
rained or snowed every day after that. 
Carl had to take a fine ribbing for that 
weather prophecy of his. 

On the fifth day out we made our 
first camp in real hunting country, and 
longed for the morrow so we could be 
about our hunting. But the next day it 
poured. We were sitting around the 
camp fire, under the shelter of the 
canvas lean-to, when Adam, one of the 
Indian guides, came up. 

“Little deer in meadow. About two 
years old,” he said softly. 

We jumped for our rifles, and were 
about to have a foot race to the meadow 
when we got some common sense. We 
calmed down and all went together. We 
hadn’t gone more than a few steps 
from the fire when Adam pointed out 
to us a deer about 100 yards away. It 
was no two-year old but a fine buck 
with plenty of antler spread. 


E all shot at about the same in- 
Wi The buck fell with three 
bullets in him. At the sound of the 
firing another buck jumped out of the 
bush and paused to take a look at us. 
The teacher stopped him dead with one 
shot from his .30/06. Then, to our left, 
still another buck broke across the 
meadow at a run, and I dropped him 
with a shot from my Winchester .348. 
That meadow seemed alive with deer, 
and our spirits were so high that we 
seemed to be drunk. At the very start 
of our hunt we had a deer each! We 
slapped one another’s back and said, 
“You can keep your old cottontails. 
Deer for mine!” 

The next morning was foggy, but 
Carl had a hunch it would clear early, 
so we went out after mountain sheep. 
We tied our horses at timber line and 
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built a fire to get warm. By the time 
we were thawed out, the weather had 
cleared, and Ed, the other Indian guide, 
spotted a lone sheep pretty well up 
the mountainside and about two miles 
distant. As we watched through the 
glasses, the sheep went behind a clump 
of spruce brush and lay down. Then 
Carl sighted two more above us, in 
a canyon. 
“One for each of you,” 

“Now let’s see you get ’em.” 


he told us. 


E ASSIGNED Adam to me and told 

us to go after the first ram we'd 
seen. I got an introduction then to some 
rough-and-tumble mountain climbing. 
Adam and I first had to descend about 
1,000 feet, then climb up a steep moun- 
tainside for some 2,000 feet more. Be- 
tween puffs I flattered myself that Carl 
had given me the stiffest climbing job 
because he thought I could take it, and 
doubted the ability of Sanders and Doc 
to last it out. But my ego was deflated 
before long. Several times I thought 
I'd have to quit. We plainsmen are 
wont to travel horizontally, not per- 
pendicularly. 

While climbing we heard 
nine shots ring out at an- 
other point on the mountain- 
side, where the other boys 
were. Adam said he was 
afraid the firing would make 
our sheep take it on the 
jump. His hunch was right, 
for, when we reached the 
place where we'd seen the 
ram bed down, he was gone. 
We still were an hour’s 
climb from the top of the 
mountain, but finally we got 
there. A while later Carl 
caught up with us, bringing 
word that each of my friends 


Athabasca Forest camp scene: 
Texas plainsmen... wrangler... 
Indian guides .. . and good food 
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They’d shot cottontails in Texas, and 
that's all. Nobody thought they could 
make a killing in Alberta—but they did! 


Reaching real hunting country meant five days of packing in, with more than one river to cross 


had succeeded in killing a nice sheep. 

“What do you want to do now?” he 
asked. 

“Get myself a sheep,’ I answered. 
“I've climbed this far, and would hate 
to have to do it again. I can keep on 
going—for a while, anyway.” 

Carl advised Adam and me to go on 
over two more mountains, saying that 
prospects were good we'd see a sheep 
if we did so. But he warned me I might 
have to spend the night on the moun- 
tain, as it now was 3 p.m. I shuddered 
involuntarily as I thought of the cold, 
and of how there'd be nothing to eat; 
but I figured even that was better than 
to have all this climbing with nothing 
to show for it. 

About two hours later Adam sighted 
a ram through the binoculars, and in- 
vited me to have a look. 

“I’m too dog-tired,”’ I answered. “If 
you're sure it’s a sheep, let’s get after it.” 

We had to go around a mountain; 
down a slate slide which was anything 
but joyous going; over five or six spruce 
ridges; and through as many canyons. 
As we cleared the top of one of the 
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Trophies! Two aaa one caribou 
spruce ridges, Adam pointed to a valley 
below. 

“See, deer in meadow,” he said. 

I was glad of an excuse to rest, so 
took the binoculars. The 10X glasses 
showed not one but six fine bucks lying 
in the meadow. As we went on toward 
the sheep, I'd have sold my chances to 
get him for just fifteen cents. I was on 
the point of telling Adam that I Was 
all in and could go no farther when he 
handed me my rifle and, pointing, told 
me the sheep should be right there. 


E HARDLY had got the words out 
} before I saw a ram jump up and 
high-tail it away from there. At once 
I began to work the lever, but ap- 
parently not a shot was touching the 
old boy. When about 150 yards distant, 
he turned up the mountain, and gave 
me a broadside shot with the last car- 
tridge in the rifle. My weariness seemed 
to vanish when I saw the sheep plunge 
headlong and lie still. 

When Adam skinned the ram out, I 
found that one bullet had gone through 
(Continued on page 58) 































With fly rod and trolling reel, Glen coaxed a big 
trout closer... closer ... toward his landing net 


OR SEVERAL YEARS a certain scoundrel by the name 

of Jack Lester had made the hearts of Seattle anglers 

bleed with envy. He did this by displaying catches of 

cutthroat trout of such size as to be almost unbelievable. 
After one look into a display case of ice holding the silvery, 
black speckled beauties, less fortunate fishermen (a) turned 
a sickly green; (b) declared that the lid of the case was a 
magnifying glass; (c) coyly offered to buy Jack a drink and 
asked him out to dinner. 

We used everything on Jack except a stomach pump, and 
got no information at all. The fact that he always made his 
catches in February, when most streams and lakes are closed, 
merely heightened the mystery. Theories were advanced that 
he left the state of Washington and went to Idaho or Canada 
for them. Certain disgruntled parties suggested that he 
probably bought:the fish at a hatchery. 

A few of us were leaning on the fishing-tackle counter one 
evening, not cussing the gas rationing exactly—you can’t 
complain about something necessary, with a war on—-but at 
least feeling mighty unhappy about it. 

“Well, Jack,”’ said Bill Klein, from inside the counter, “I 
guess you won't be bringing in any of those cutthroats this 
year. Not on four gallons of gas.” 

“Heck I won't!” Jack grinned. 

That set us off again. Jack quelled the clamor with a wave 
of his hand. He glanced around cautiously to see if there were 
any extra ears near by, and cleared his throat. 

“Tell the truth,” he said, “I’ve been thinking I'd have to let 
you boys in on it. By godfrey, I'd make you sweat for the rest 
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of your lives trying to find out, if it wasn’t for this war! But 
the way things are, with none of you getting much chance 
to fish Just the four of us, understand? And if anyon: 
lets it out, I'll cut his throat with a bread knife!” 

To a man we promptly swore to treat the matter as a 
military secret. Jack began explaining rapidly. 

“It’s quite a ways, but we can get there and back on 
couple of gallons of gas. Don’t worry about how. And car 
someone bring a boat? I'll get one boat there, but we oug! 
to have two.” 

I promptly volunteered to bring my car and my dinghy, 
which rides nicely on a rack on top. Jack told us what we’ 
need in the way of tackle, but wouldn’t say another word 
as to where or how we were going. He just grinned and said 
we could sweat a little longer, for the good of our souls 


UNDAY morning, with Bill and Glen already aboard, I 

pulled up in front of Jack’s house. He climbed into the 
front seat and directed me to drive straight ahead. There- 
after, from time to time, he said, “Turn right,” or “Turn 
left,’ as the case might be. 

By then we really were in a sweat, but Jack grinned all 
the wider, and began to fight the Spanish-American War 
over again with Bill—they had both served in that almost 
forgotten struggle. 

“Turn here,” said Jack, interrupting himself. I promptly 
obeyed—and a great light dawned. We drove out on a dock, 





A few such fish meant a limit catch, but while it lasted it was fun! 
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By 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 






Jack, tired of spilling precious gasoline when filling 
the outboard, rigged a can with a spout on the bottom 


and a big white ferry was waiting at the end of it to take us 
aboard. So that was how we were going to travel without 
burning gas! 

Some time later we wheeled off the ferry at [censored] 
and drove for [censored] miles, until we reached a pleasant 
seashore cottage overlooking a considerable expanse of shin- 
ing water. Glen and I scrambled to get the dinghy unloaded, 
while Bill and Jack dragged a boat down to the beach from 
the cottage. 

A fine assortment of snowy mountains hung over our 
heads, and the calm air had a good bite of frost in it. Green 
ranks of firs marched down from the hills to the strip of 
gray beach, growing narrower as the tide flooded in. 

“Imagine that buzzard getting those trout in salt water!” 
Glen chuckled. “Sea runs! And I pretty near cracked my 
skull trying to figure out what lake or river he was fishing.” 

“Got to catch ’em where they are,” Jack grinned. “I don’t 
know why, but every year about this time there’s a big run 
of cutthroat right along this shore. Not many natives even 
know about it. You've got to troll for them, boys, and it’s a 
tricky job. Stay right along the shore, and watch the bot- 
tom. Keep in water from four to eight feet deep, that’s the 
main thing.” 

I screwed my little outboard on the dinghy and poured in 
a pint of gas--enough to run a long time, at trolling speed. 

“‘Whee-e!”’ chortled Glen, rubbing his hands together to get 
them warm. “Fishing, and all this scenery thrown in for 
nothing! Any of you guys bring some hot coffee?” 

We had; and after a cup all around, we shoved off on the 
briny deep. Jack and Bill went one way, and Glen and I the 
other, with explicit instructions as to how far to go. We 
used our fly rods, rigged up with good-size reels carrying 
100 yards of light line. Leaders were six feet long, and the 
lure was a shiny little wobbling spoon. 

Glen and I ran off some line, lighted our pipes, and settled 
back to wait for that first strike. The mountains were a 
glory to behold, the moving water as soft and bright as silk, 
and the shoreline was overhung with shaggy old trees whose 
bare roots were washed by the tides. We mooched along 
slowly, breathing air scented with a mixture of salt and 
damp forest smell. 

“This is what we're fighting a war for,’’ Glen said, wav- 
ing his pipe. ‘‘For ourselves, and for our kids and their 
kids. We won't often get out like this until it’s over, but 


Lunkers in February when most 
Washington waters are closed? 
This will keep you guessing! 
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the hills and the water are going to be here waiting for us.” 

I nodded in agreement. We eased along, the little spoons 
making our rod tips bob. We were nearly to the point where 
Jack had told us to turn back, when Glen roused up from his 
relaxed state and muttered that it was funny we hadn't had a 
strike. He reeled in his line to see if he was dragging any 
seaweed, and found everything in good order. 

‘“Maybe the tide’s not high enough,” I suggested, although 
I was beginning to wonder a bit myself. After all, the whole 
set-up was really too good to be true 

We made our turn and came back over the same course, 
never getting a bump. Bill and Jack were coming our way, 
so we kept on going to meet them. 

“Hey!” Glen yelled. “I thought you said there were fish 
in here.” 

“What would you call this?”’ Jack inquired, lifting up a 22- 
inch cutthroat, shining bright, with pale orange fins and a 
broad speckled tail. 

“And this?” Bill chimed in, holding up a pair nearly the 
same size. 

“Oh, lord!’’ Glen groaned. “Why haven't I led a good life?” 

“You don’t even listen to what you're told,”’ Jack snorted. 
“IT told you to keep in from four to eight feet of water, and 
that’s just what I mean! I've been watching, and you were all 
over the bay! How much line did you have out?” 

“About seventy-five feet,”’ I replied meekly. 

“Try 200," Jack ordered. “And try fishing! They aren't 
going to jump in the boat, you know.” 

“Yes, sir.” I saluted briskly. ‘‘Thank you, sir.”’ 

“When you get a strike, keep going back and forth through 
the same spot until they quit hitting,’ Jack continued. “They 
run in schools.”’ 

The two boats had passed and were getting some distance 
apart. “Will they take flies ?’’ Glen yelled 

“Nuts!” shouted Jack. ‘‘You do as I tell you.” 

“Just the same, I'll bet they will,’’ Glen said. ‘“‘There never 
was a cutthroat born that wouldn't hit a fly.” 

I didn’t comment. I was busy running out 200 feet of line, 
and after that was done I got busier still watching the bottom 
flowing along under the boat. From now on we were going to 
troll in exactly six feet of water, no more and no less, so help me. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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It was Glen who moved that 
we break out the coffee— 
and acted on the motion 
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Bob had found a pheasont and 
" HERE are the _ birds?” 


asked Frank, wiping the 

sweat from his forehead. 

It was the 20th of Novem- 
ber, but the temperature there in north- 
ern New Jersey was 72 degrees F. in 
the shade and, to make it all the more 
confusing, thunder was rumbling in the 
distance. Any moment you expected to 
hear robins, now long departed for the 
South, calling for rain. Strange weath- 
er, for the hunting season! 

““Maybe they've taken to the swamps,” 
answered Bill Connon. ‘There are plen- 
ty of pheasants around. You ought to 
hear the cocks crowing at daybreak.” 

Bob, the efficient and industrious 
English setter, had been galloping 
around through tall weeds and scrub, 
panting with mouth open, and lapping 
water from every puddle, but so far 
only once had come to a point. Then, 
just as Frank walked in to flush the 
pheasant, Bob had crept forward, trem- 
bling with eagerness. Faster and faster 
he went, then weaved a wavering path 
for many yards through the dead gold- 
en-rod. That bird was running. Bob 
finally came to a stop at the tangle of 
brush along a ditch. Frank circled and 
got on the other side of the ditch. I 
handed my over-and-under 16 to Bill, 
and got the camera ready. 

“All set!” I yelled, and Frank walked 
in. 

A big cock pheasant broke from the 
brush, cackling wildly like a termagant 
with a cold. Frank gave him both bar- 
rels in succession with his Parker .410. 
Feathers flew, but so did the bird. I 
aimed my camera into the air, like a 
gun, and snapped the shutter when I 
thought I had the pheasant covered. 
There was no looking into the view 
finder, at that angle. I heard the click, 
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click of my Mar- 
lin as Bill snapped 
the triggers to 
both barrels, but 
there were no re- 
ports. I had hand- 
ed Bill an empty 
gun. Item: I got 
a beautiful pic- 
ture of a pheas- 
antless sky. 

“Are you kid- 
ding me?” asked 
Bill ruefuily. 
“Where are your 
shells?” 

Thunder grum- 
bled and so did 
we all. One bird put up, for all our 
efforts, and that one had taken it on the 
lam. Bill’s 1,000-acre place had plenty 
of pheasants, we knew, but where were 
they? 


E headed for a swamp. Each of 

us had on knee-high rubber hunt- 
ing boots, so we were not afraid of wet 
feet, provided we didn’t wade where we 
couldn't see bottom. So far our hunting 
had been of the easy variety—good 
sound upland covered with tall dead 
weeds, and here and there a patch of 
scrub oaks. Usually you can expect to 
put up eight or ten birds right where 
we had been hunting, for they like the 
weed seeds and the acorns. 

I knew what we were in for now; I 
had hunted those swamps before. They 
are waist-deep with coarse grass, there 
are wobbly hummocks of tuft grass 
with gooey water all around, and now 
and then pools of water it is well to de- 
tour, for they have soft mud bottoms 
that are likely to pull the boots off of 
you. The islands of firm ground may 
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ALLEN PARSONS 


Frank walked in—and downed a beauty that had a melanistic strain 


have thick patches of bull briers which 
rake you fore and aft, and which are 
about as impenetrable as barbed-wire 
entanglements. But it’s grand pheasant 
cover, and there’s where you go if that’s 
where the birds are. 

As we reached the tangled swamp a 
jacksnipe got up, whistling ‘“Wheep! 
Wheep!” Years ago those marshes were 
famous as one of the finest locations in 
the country for snipe. Overgunning, 
early in the century, decimated the 
gamy birds, but they seem to be com 
ing back slowly. We took the swam} 
in our stride. The long grass blankete: 
Bob, but he ranged widely in a series o! 
wavelike bounds, his ears flopping an 
the little bell on his collar jingling mer 
rily. Then he disappeared, and no long 
er did we hear the bell. 

“He’s on a bird, I'll bet,’’ exclaime 
Frank, teetering on a tuft of hummoc! 
grass and looking all around for a sig? 
of the dog. ‘Let’s all spread out an 
find him.” 

We spread. I was all tangled up i! 
a clump of bull briers bordering a wid 
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ditch when I heard Frank call to us. 

“He’s on point. Come on over!” 

I left a few pieces of pants on the 
briers and, at the cost of some skin 
gouges, broke loose. Frank was across 
the ditch, and in my book that ditch 
wasn’t wadable. So I trotted along the 
ditch looking for a crossing. Some wet 
marks on a tree fallen across the ditch 
showed where Frank had crossed. I 
eyed the tree with foreboding. It was 
hardly more than six inches in diame- 
ter, and I wasn’t brought up to be a 
tight-rope performer. 

“Hurry up!” yelled Frank, some- 
where in the distance. “I’m waiting. 
The bird may run.” 

I inched my way across that tree un- 
happily. The bottom was black ooze 
and that, maybe, had no bottom. At last 
I got across and burst through the 
alders that edged the ditch. There was 
good old Bob, his body pointed in one 
direction and his head in another, as 
stiff as a gun barrel. Behind him stood 
Frank, gun ready. I stopped about 
thirty feet away, took a hasty light 
reading with my exposure meter, and 
adjusted the camera. 

Bill came up silently behind me. 
“Pretty point!’”’ he muttered. It was, too. 
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The cock crumpled in the air and fell kerwhop into the 
long grass out in the open, where the author picked 
him up. On the way home, Frank once more undertook 
to walk the slippery log at right, and crossed that 
ditch without mishap. Some people have all the luck! 





“All set. Go!” I called. 

Frank walked in. The bird was a 
good twenty feet in front of Bob, and 
flushed with a string of cackles, his 
long tail feathers streaming behind like 
a comet. Frank waited until the bird 
stopped towering, leveled off, and was 
on his way. Then he picked him off 
cleanly with one barrel. The cock fell 
to the ground with a solid thump. 

“Fetch, Bob!” ordered Frank. 

The cock was so big that the dog had 
trouble getting it into his mouth. So he 
compromised on a one-wing grab, with 
the result that the bird dragged in front 
of him and kept tripping him. But Bob 
stepped high, as proud as Punch, went 
to Frank, stood on his hind legs, and 
delivered triumphantly. 

Frank examined the pheasant and 
stroked its feathers with admiration 
“Take a look at this bird,” he invited. 
“I never saw so beautiful a pheasant.’ 

It was beautiful. The feathers on the 
lower sides were a lavender pink, which 
deepened into purple higher up. The 
tail feathers were exceptionally long, 
and the neck was an iridescent peacock. 


The bare cheeks had the deep red of 


perfect health, and the bird seemed al- 
most as large as a full-grown Wyan- 


dotte rooster. A melanistic strain 
showed in its dark back and collarless 
neck. 

“That pheasant must have run a hun- 
dred yards before it stopped,” Frank 
told us. ‘‘When I came up, Bob was on 
point, but the bird didn’t hold and Bob 
had to trail it. A bird like that is worth 
wading around in these marshes for.” 

Bob, having made good in a big way, 
galloped off and disappeared in the di- 
rection of the ditch. 

“He would have to go back over that 
ditch,’”’ I complained. “I don’t like that 
bridge across it at all. I went across it 
sideways, and I bet my heels stuck out 
into the air a good four inches.” 

Frank and Bill went over that fallen 
tree without a pause, feet pointed 
straight ahead, not crosswise as mine 
had been. I took longer, much longer. 
When I caught up with them they al- 
ready were on the far side of a creek 
about twenty feet wide. I groaned. 
They had walked across a narrow plank 
which was none too thick and which 
had such a decided sag that its middle 
was under water. I weigh about 185 
pounds stripped. I paused a long pause. 

“Allen doesn’t like your bridges, Bill,” 

(Continued on page 72) 


If you don't find your pheasants 
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in the uplands, set your dogs to 
looking where the bog grass grows 
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he Mountain Goal + 


ONLY EAGLES SHARE HIS HAUNTS 


PAINTING and SKETCHES 
by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 





HE HIGH Alberta lake where I was fishing 
for trout was surrounded by lofty peaks. 
Patches of white which were glaciers 
speckled the awesome mountains, and the 
water from one of them fed the lake I was fishing, 
leaping from a cliff into the lake with a muffled 
roar like a high wind in the pines. One of the 
mountains was sheer-edged with a precipice that 
must have been 500 or 600 feet high, and from 
time to time I glanced up to admire the play of 
light upon that massive cliff. Suddenly it seemed 
that one of the glaciers was moving. Then I made 
out what it was. 

Several adult wild goats and one or two kids 
were moving along the face of the cliff in single file 
on a dizzy ledge that could not have been more 
than a foot wide. The sight made the head swim. 
At one point the ledge apparently was broken, 
but the big leader did not hesitate. He rose on 
his hind legs, perfectly balanced, swung his fore- 
legs forward and up, got a footing on a micro- 
scopic shelf several feet ahead and higher, and 
continued on his way with a stately gait. Each 
following goat did the same, even the kids, and 
the procession moved on and up, finally disappear- 
ing around a shoulder of the mountain. 

That was my first sight of mountain goats. It 
left with me a vivid impression of the assurance 
and imperturbability with which this goat can 
travel precipices that probably would daunt any 
other animal in the world. Our mountain sheep is 
a creature of the high places, but the goat is one 
who happily dwells in those even higher and 
more intimidating. 


HE mountain goat, so finely pictured on the 
fp page by Francis Lee Jaques, famous 
artist, shares the highest places in North America 
with the eagle, and the eagle only. The goat has 
the most restricted range within the United States 
of any of our big-game animals. He appears in 
just four states—-Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
and South Dakota—and in Alaska. Alberta and 
British Columbia have the most of this stately 





























and stolid creature, though Alaska has many too. 
That he still exists in numbers over the same range 
his race has inhabited since time out of mind is due 
to the rugged, almost impassable heights which he 
prefers, rather than to sharp wit and wariness. He 
is relatively easy to shoot, once you've climbed to his 
altitudes. But the successful hunter must have plenty 
of nerve, a strong pair of lungs, and well-muscled legs. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, in 1940, esti- 
mated the goat population to be 14,023, divided as fol- 
lows: Washington, 5,800; Montana, 5,200; Idaho, 3,000; 
and South Dakota 23. There are presently open 
seasons in Montana and Idaho only. Since in 1927 it 
was estimated that the total goat population in the 
United States was 15,000 he seems to be holding his 
own fairly well. 


LSEWHERE, however, he probably is increasing. 
As a recent estimate for all the goats in North 
America was a total of 1,000,000, it is apparent that 
he is one of the most abundant of the continent’s big- 
game species. He is likely to continue so for several 
reasons. First, hunting him requires exceptional 
hardihood; second, his flesh is rank and tough to 
eat; third, as a trophy a goat head is inferior to that 
of any other of our horned or antlered game; and last, 
predators do him relatively little harm. As a game 
animal he has been hunted by sportsmen for only fifty 
years or so. John Fannin wrote, in The Big Game 
of North America (1890): “There are few animals 
on the North American continent of which, having 
regard to its distribution and relative abundance, so 
little is known as of the Rocky Mountain Goat.” 
Occasionally the mountain goat will come down from 
his high perches into regions not too difficult for 
humans to enter. Perhaps he craves less dizzying 
scenery, or a change in diet; perhaps he just has itch- 
ing feet. Anyway, a wandering billy gave me my only 
face-to-face encounter with the species. This too was in 
(Continued on page 71) 
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OSTING can never 





be a state-wide 
problem in any of 
the eleven Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast 
states. It can be and is 


in irritating local prob- 
lem in some sections of 
that general area, usual- 
ly in those cases where 


privately owned fishing 
waters are near centers 
f population. 3ut no 


resident of any of those 
states is far distant from 
great expanses of feder- 
ally owned land, either 
national forests or national parks; and 
these contain, generally speaking, the 
finest fishing to be had in our country 
today. 

Of the 160 separate national forests 
in the country, with a gross area of 
176,000,000 acres, the eleven states men- 
tioned above have 111, covering ap- 
proximately 145,165,000 acres, or about 
five-sixths of all the acreage in national 
forests in the entire country. Also, with 
the exception of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and the Isle 
Royale National Park in Michigan, 
none of the four national parks east of 
the Mississippi has any special fishing 
attraction. 

But the Crater, Glacier, Grand Teton, 
Kings Canyon, Mount Rainier, Olym- 
pic, Sequoia, Yellowstone, and Yosem- 
ite National Parks do have such at- 
traction, and they cover nearly 10,000 
square miles as against the 923 square 
miles of the two Eastern parks men- 
tioned. Except for the wisdom respon- 
sible for the setting aside of these great 
forests and parks, Westerners might 
now find themselves sharing the plight 
of anglers in some sections of the East, 
where it seems to be a case of water, 
water everywhere but not a drop to fish. 


RIZONA. Only two lakes, each less 
than 4 square mile, are private- 
ly owned. Trout water on Indian res- 
ervations is open to public fishing on 
payment of a nominal fee, and is pa- 
trolled by reservation police. Eight 
national forests cover 3,158,307 acres. 
Of these the Apache and Tonto have 
good stream and lake fishing, while the 
Coconino has fair stream and lake fish- 
ing. 
California. Has largest area of na- 
tional forests of any of the states, with 
24,713,111 acres in seventeen separate 
forests. Of these the Eldorado, Inyo, 
Klamath, Lassen, Plumas, Sequoia, 
Sierra, Tahoe, and Trinity have excel- 
lent trout fishing. They include a num- 
ber of true wilderness areas. Kings 
Canyon National Park, 710 square 
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miles; Sequoia National Park, 604 
square miles; and Yosemite National 
Park, 1,189 square miles, also have 
excellent trout fishing. 


Colorado. Fourteen national forests, 
covering an area of 15,208,183 
have hundreds of fishing 
6,800 miles of trout streams. The Gun- 
nison Forest alone has 1,000 miles of 
trout streams. These forests have many 
areas classed either as ‘“‘Wild” or ‘‘Wil- 


acres, 


lakes and 


derness,”’ where fishing may be had in 
primeval surroundings. 
Idaho. Under state law, any stream 


that will float a six-inch log is con- 
sidered a water highway of the state. 
All natural waters in Idaho are state 
property; this includes streams total- 
ing thousands of miles in length, and 
many lakes. Fishermen can enter up- 
on these streams within their meander 
lines, but may not trespass on adjoin- 
ing private property if it is posted 
Fifteen national forests cover 21,494,- 
556 acres, all with fine trout fishing, 
while the Challis, Clearwater, Nezpercé, 
Payette, and Salmon Forests also have 
good salmon fishing. Eight of these 
forests embrace some of the wildest 
country in the United States. 

Montana. Of the 5,502 streams and 
rivers within the state, totaling 34,903 
miles, 14,733 miles are inside national 
forests. The state’s lakes number 1,589, 
with 249,944 acres of total surface area. 
Of these, lakes covering 64,744 acres 
lie within national forests. The state’s 
twelve national forests total 18,987,340 
acres, and each is rich in fine trout 
streams. In addition there is the Gla- 
cier National Park, 1,538 square miles, 
with many good streams and a number 
of good fishing lakes. 

Nevada. Four national forests cov- 
er 5,245,813 acres. Good trout fishing 
in two of these, especially in the Mono, 
which lies partly in California and has 
many beautiful lakes and streams. 

New Mexico. State has about 2,500 
miles of trout streams, of which mileage 
about half lies within national forests. 
The other half is on lands privately 
owned, about 50 percent of which are 


Last in a series of sectional a Z 
surveys that show how the VY? 
—, angler’s rights are (or aren’‘t) 
being effectively protected 








posted. In recent years 

dozen or so large reser- 
voirs, covering about 85,- 
have been 
- built, some by the U.S. 
Reclamation Service. 
These are public waters. 
a4 Some 650 miles of drain- 


O00 acres, 


33 age canals have been 
_ a been built in the Rio 
= Grande Valley, some of 


Which are adapted to 
trout, others to other fish, 
and these have all been 
stocked. Thus, 
posting of trout 
waters on private lands 
is increasing, there has been a net gain 
in public fishing waters. State has five 
national forests, covering 10,244,770 
acres. Of these, all except the Cibola 
have good trout fishing. 
National and state forests 
include most of the state’s better fish- 
ing State and parks have 
about 200 miles of fishing streams and 
6,700 National forests 
number thirteen, covering 17,272,498 
Of these, ten have good stream 
and lake fishing, including the famous 
steelhead fishing in the Rogue River 
Crater Lake National Park, 251 square 
miles, has fine trout fishing. 
Utah. Most of the good fishing in the 
state is in the nine national forests, cov- 


state 


while 


Oredgon. 
forests 
lakes. 


acres of 


acres 


ering 8,988,654 acres. Two of these, 
Ashley and Wasatch, have extensive 
wilderness areas and more than 350 


lakes each. 


ASHINGTON. National forests 
WW. and national parks comprise 3.3 
percent of the state’s area, while stiute 
lands account for 7.3 percent. Thus 
posting can never be a serious problera 
over the whole. National 
forests cover 10,737,663 acres; state for- 
ests, 44,804. Of the seven national for- 


State aS a 


ests, five have excellent stream and 
lake fishing Mount Rainier National 
Park, 378 square miles, and Olympic 


National Park, 1,305 square miles, also 
have fine fishing streams and lakes, 
especially the latter, in scenic surround- 
ings that are unsurpassed. 


Wyoming This is the one Western 


state that is acquiring public fishing 
areas. Six tracts have now been 
acquired, on Sand Creek, Middle Fork 


of Crazy Woman Creek, the Gros Ven- 
tre, Snake River, the Popo Agie River, 
and the Laramie River. Miller and 
Cook's Lakes also have been leased by 
the state Game and Fish Commission. 
Nearly one quarter of the state’s area 
is included in the six national forests, 
which cover 9,116,183 acres, with excel- 
lent trout fishing in each, and in the 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
(Continued on page 85) 
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" ACK when I was a kid,’”’ Chuck 
said thoughtfully, “we always 
hoped for tracking snow on 
Christmas Day, so we could go 

rabbit hunting.” 

Harry took his eyes off the road long 
enough to give Chuck a sidewise look. 
“Well, there’s plenty of snow today 
for tracking—-either rabbits or moose, 
though not the kind of rabbits you're 
usec to. Matter of fact, I'll bet you'll 
be leaving three tracks yourself before 
we've been out an hour.” 

Chuck made no answer. He sat 
listening to the steady hum of the 
tires on the pavement, singing a lazy 
song at a wartime thirty-five. I saw 
him steal a couple of glances off across 
the fields, where the snow lay knee- 
deep. After a while he mustered nerve 
to ask a question: “Is that snowshoe 
harness you're lending me likely to 
blister my feet?” 

“Not if you walk stiff-legged,”’ 
assured him dryly. 

This was an expedition to break the 
tedium of the last week in December 
Midwinter brings a dull season for 
sportsmen in the part of Michigan 
where we live. About all that’s left are 
ice fishing and rabbit hunting. Neither 
of us owned an ice shanty at the mo- 
ment, and dangling a hand line in a 
black hole on the open ice involves a 
lot of freezing at both ends. So our 
thoughts turned to the big white rabbits 
in the evergreen swamps up Tuck 
Parsons’s way. 

We phoned Tuck to ask him what 
the prospects were. “Come on up,” 
Tuck urged. “The swamps are full of 
jack rabbits.” To north-country settlers 
the snowshoe is forever a jack. ‘“‘They’ve 
et my blackberry canes right down to 
the snow line, and now they’re diggin’ 


Harry 
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for the roots. I took the dogs out last 
Wednesday afternoon 

“O.K., Tuck, O.K.,” I interrupted, 
knowing I'd get the bill for this long- 
distance phone call. ‘We'll be up Sun- 
day morning.” 

“T'll be ready,’’ Tuck promised, “and 
I'll be glad to see you. I run out of 
cider about two weeks ago, and the 
old woman's been havin’ some trouble 
with a toothache. Allin all, I can stand 
it to spend a day down in the woods.”’ 
Then Tuck let fall a nugget of purest 
gold. ‘Better bring your snowshoes,” 
he suggested mildly. ‘‘The snow’s a lit- 
tle deep.” 

Thinking over that last, Harry and I 
had a brain storm. We'd invite Chuck 
to go along, for he could be counted on 
to provide entertainment even if the 
rabbit hunting proved slim. Not that 
Chuck was a beginner at hunting. 
Pheasants, squirrels, cottontails, grouse 
he knew all about. But he'd never fol- 
lowed the hounds in the evergreen 
swamps of the North, and snowshoes 
and snowshoe rabbits alike were new 
to him. 


HEN we approached him he was 
skeptical. He wasn't sure he’d 
like snowshoeing, and he'd heard the 
big white rabbits were lazy dunces. 
“Why, fellows tell me that up in the 
deer woods they shoot ‘em with side- 
arms—-that they’re just hunched up 
under a stump,” he explained derisive- 
ly. “They say it’s easier than killing 
chickens in a barnyard. Who wants to 
waste gas out of his A book for that?” 
“You don't know snowshoe rabbits,” 
Harry assured him with some fervor. 
‘Try it this one week-end, and you'll 
realize that a cottontail is just a mouse 
alongside those old swamp jacks!” 
I put in my two cents’ worth. “It’s 
the dogs that make the difference, 
Chuck. I'll admit snowshoes can be 





dumb at times. But the minute they 
hear the dogs, half the rabbits in ths 
swamp start moving. There’s nothing 
dumb about ’em after that. They’re as 
long-winded as a fox and almost as full 
of tricks. I’ve seen a snowshoe sta 
ahead of two good dogs for hour 
where the cover was heavy, with thre: 
or four men trying their level best t 
get a shot at him.” 


"HA never hole up,” Harry cut 
in. “‘He’ll slow down once he gets 
tired, and he'll sneak through windfalls 
and dodge under logs, but he’ll run as 
long as the hounds want to chase him 
and I needn't tell you how cottontails 
are after the snow gets deep!” 

Chuck was weakening. “I don’t own 
a pair of snowshoes,” he said lamely 

“I have two pairs,”’ I assured him. 

“Maybe I can’t walk on 'em.” 

Harry snorted. “Anybody can walk 
on snowshoes. It’s easier than rolle! 
skating.” 

Chuck gave in. “I'll go 
sure I’m going to like it.” 

So here we were, rolling north toward 
Tuck’s house, with an early breakfast 
of wheat cakes and bacon and cofft 
under our belts, and Chuck’s first snow- 
shoe-rabbit hunt almost at hand. 

He was starting under a handica 
Mrs. Chuck had come to the door with 
him when we rolled up to his house in 
Harry's car in the predawn darkness 
of the winter morning. ‘‘Be sure to get 
four, Chuck,”’ we heard her call as 
came down the walk. ‘‘We’il need four 
for the hasenpfeffer Harry gave 
a dry look, but we made no comme 
After all, a woman is entitled to 
illusions. 

Tuck’s wife had coffee waiting on t 
kitchen range. We fortified ourselves 
with java and doughnuts and went oul 
to get the dogs. “I borrowed us a hx 
for today,’’ Tuck explained. “Gotta 


but I’m n 
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have a long-legged dog to make them 
jack rabbits hump themselves, and this 
fellow is rangy enough for the busi- 
ness.” He looked reproachfully but 
fondly at his own overweight beagle. 
“Pal here is gettin’ old,” he admitted. 
“He’s likely to sort of play out.” 

“Couldn’t be you feed him too much, 
could it, Tuck?” I suggested. 

Tuck shook his head. ‘‘Not me,’ he 
declared. “It’s the old woman. I give 
him a meal and then she comes along 
with a slab of pie. But I wouldn’t worry 
about him,” he added with a grin. ‘‘He’ll 
stand as much of it as you fellows will.” 

The new dog looked promising. He 
was tall enough to keep his head above 
the snow, even in the cedar swamps, 
ind his lines suggested staying power. 
“What’s his name?” Harry asked. 

“Yumper,” Tuck said gravely. “I got 
him from Ole Swanson over on Bass 
Lake.” 

We loaded the dogs and drove down 
the road a couple of miles to the edge 
of a big evergreen swamp, where we 
1djusted Chuck’s snowshoe harness and 
gave him instructions. 

“Keep your feet wide apart or you'll 
pavin yourself,’’ Tuck warned him. 
“And don’t forget to walk _ stiff- 
gged,”’ Harry added. 


HUCK balanced his 12 gauge in the 
crook of his arm, executed a right 
turn, untangled the snowshoe tails, and 
squared his shoulders. ‘‘You can all go 
perdition!”’ he announced flatly, and 
strode off toward the swamp. He lurched 
little and he walked as if his feet 
ren’t on speaking terms, but he didn’t 

at all badly for a beginner. 

We struck into the swamp in single 
file, along a brush-grown, ancient log- 
ging road, with the hounds fanning out 
in the thickets on either side. The snow 
was deep and light as feathers. Brush 
i windfalls made tough going, and 
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every time we 
touched a _ branch 
overhead we loosed 
a small avalanche. 
But in spite of the 
obstacles Chuck 
made out all right 
and he gained confidence as he went 
along. “There's nothing to this,” he 
announced. “I could walk all week on 
these things.” 

“You should take a longer stride, 
Harry derided him. ‘You've got a gait 
like a duck with a Charley horse.” 

Chuck turned his head to make a suit- 
able answer, and the cedar stub that 
snagged the crossbar of his snowshoe 
caught him off guard. He floundered 
and went down on his face, half out of 
sight in loose snow. And in that same 
instant, in the tangled thickets off to 
our right, Yumper gave tongue. 

He sang out once, a long, rolling 


hound note announcing stale rabbit 
tracks. That brief song pulled Chuck 


to his feet as if he were manipulated 
with strings. He shook off his load of 
snow, glanced at the muzzle of his gun 
to make sure all was elear, and braced 
himself for action. He had snow down 
his neck and up both sleeves but he 
paid it no heed. The rest of us stopped 
laughing at him to listen to the dog. 

There was a long minute of silence 
while Yumper played along, cold-trail- 
ing. Then Pal struck, chiming in with 
a clear tenor, and the next second they 
stumbled over the rabbit. 

There’s something about that first 
wild and eager outcry of a pair of 
hounds opening on a hot trail that stops 
the breath in your throat. If you like 
guns and dogs there’s little music in 
the world as good as that. Riding the 
winter wind in rolling syllables, loud 
and sweet, it came to the four of us 
now, and for a second we stood rooted 
in our tracks. Then, as the dogs swung 
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away from us and we sensed the direc- 
tion the gray-white ghost ahead of them 
was taking, Tuck and Harry and I 
crowded politely but quickly past Chuck, 
ready for a long foot race. 

“He'll go straight down the swamp,” 
Tuck predicted. ‘“‘We won't have a 
chance till they turn him and bring 
him back. 

But there’s no accounting for the 
ways of a swamp jack. While we stood 
and listened the dogs veered suddenly 
back the way we had come, crying to 
us to be ready, and in the same breath 
the rabbit streaked out of the brush. 
He came into the logging road behind 
us, found good going in our snowshoe 
trail, turned his tail to us, and stretched 
out again in a run. He was Chuck's 
target or nobody’s. Chuck’s gun sent a 
fiat echo smashing through the swamp. 
There was a flurry of snow down the 
trail, and the rabbit rolled over and 
over like a thrown tenpin. 

Chuck waddled down the road, picked 
up the body, waited for the dogs, told 
them what great guys they were, and 
came back to us, beaming. ‘‘This is just 
like hunting cottontails,’’ he announced. 
Nobody could think of a good answer. 


E MOVED on into the swamp, 
W: ame to a fork in the old logging 
road, and halted to see what the dogs 
would do. We hadn’t long to wait. It 
was Pal who struck pay dirt this time, 
in a thick stand of ground hemlock. He 
blundered onto the rabbit without cold- 
trailing and Old Man Snowshoe must 
have taken off under his very nose. The 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Start of the power throw. The heavy knife is 
on its way back to a point beind the shoulder on 








By F.C. NESS 


OOKING back at the glamorous pageant 
of pioneer days, the hunting knife 
stands out in bold relief. Along with 
the rifle and the ax, this weapon of our 

forefathers played a most important part 

in the early history of America. 

Thirty years ago I became interested in 
these knives—-I wanted to know how the 
frontiersmen threw them. But search as I 
did, I could find no published work on the 
subject; and I don’t believe that any exists 
today. I had to learn my knife throwing 
by experiment. 

Knife throwing is a fascinating pastime. 
Your arm swings back, steel flashes 
through the air—-and zip! the blade quivers 
in the target. Properly thrown, the knife 
hard and bites deep in businesslike 
fashion. Making the point stick nearly 
every time, and at various distances, re- 
quires a lot of practice; but practicing——on 
the trail, in camp, or at home-—is fun. 

There’s a practical side to this exciting 
diversion, too. Porcupines and other small 
game have been impaled on the thrown 
hunting knives of hungry, lost campers. 
And skill with a heavy knife has doubtless 
more than one soldier's life. Signal 

Corps movies from the Solomons 

show our marines throwing Knives 
captured islands, and recent 
news photographs show our Raid- 
er and Ranger trainees practicing 
the art in groups. 

When practiced as a backyard 
pastime, knife throwing is merely 


hits 


saved 


Top of the power throw. Arm is all the 
way back, in position to hurl the knife 
forward and overhand in a mighty swing 


Finish cf the power throw. Arm fully extended, and 
pointed at target. Release is smooth and rhythmic 


% 
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Form is all-important. Here th 


author demonstrates the correc? 


technique of a handle-hold throw 


advanced mumblety-peg, easily learned b 
anyone. Any light-handled knife—a kitchen 
knife, for example—can be used, and 
heavy cardboard carton will serve admi 
rably as a target. 

Stand about three feet from the target 
right foot forward. Hold the knife by the 
blade, point between thumb and forefinger, 
fist naturally closed, and flip it overhand 
from near the ear, straight at the target 
If the knife does not land point first, move 
a step backward, and throw again. Y« 
are trying to find the distance at which the 
knife will make a half turn in the air ar 
strike point on. When you have found it 
practice a uniform delivery until you can 
make your knife stick every time. 

For slightly longer distances another 
grip is more effective. The blade is again 
held by thumb and forefinger, but this time 
the thumb is extended along the flat of the 
blade, and the knife is released with tl 
thumb pointed directly at the target. This 
grip gives a slower half turn to the knif« 

To throw from a distance of about ten 
feet, hold the knife flat in your palm, with 
the blade pointed toward your elbow, and 
your finger against the handle. Throw it 
overhand, and let it slide out, handle first, 
with your extended hand pointed squarely 
at the target. 

For distances of from twelve to fifteen 
feet, take the handle of the knife in your 
fist, extend your thumb, and let fly with 
the same short, overhand flip that you used 
for the blade holds. At about this distance 


] 


and with this throw, the knife makes 
complete turn in the air. 
These four throws are basic. Practice 


them until you have developed a smooth, 
rhythmic technique for each. It 
is useless to attempt long throws 
until the proper form has be 

mastered, and you can make tlie 
knife land point first at distances 
up to fifteen feet. When you can 
do that you will find that by d 


nd - bling the range of the han 
hs : hold throw, and _ trebling ie 
Ftd range of the three other throws 


= your knife will again land p« 
first. 
While great skill can be 
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It's merely advanced mumblety-peg, but there's 
a practical side to this fascinating pastime 


Throwing knives. Top is 
a Victor Forge hunting 
type. Next, two Couteau 
Gene circus knives. And 
below, three of Victor 
Forge's throwing models 


veloped through practice, knife throw- 


ing is not an exact science. No two 
persons throw precisely the same, and 
since the knife somersaults in the air, 
a beginner must find his proper ranges 
by trial and error. Form is the secret 
of success with knife throwing. You 
can use various throws for different 
distances, but the technique of a given 
throw must never vary. 

My interest in knife throwing was 
stimulated some time back by a gift of 
a pair of beautifully balanced circus 
knives from Eugene Stebbings of Free- 
port, Ill. Eugene, better known as Cou- 
teau Gene, rode herd and followed a 
chuck wagon before he could raise a 





For long power throws the knife is reversed, 
and finger extended along flat side of blade 





Another variation of this throw has the index 
finger extended along the knife's safe edge 
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The first of four basic throws. The pinch 
hold on the blade of a light-handled knife 





Third, the palm grasp for distances of about 
10 ft. Here, knife slides out handle first 


hair on his upper lip, and he is no 
slouch with gun or knife. At short 
range, with six of his knives in his left 
hand or in a hip quiver, he can stick 
them all in a six-inch circle, one by 
one, as easily and nearly as fast as he 
can shoot into the same circle with his 
revolver. Twelve years ago, he was de- 
signing and making knives for Tex 
Worl of the Ringling Brothers circus. 
The knives he gave me were a foot 
long, and weighed nine ounces. Forged 
from one piece of special steel, they 
were flat and thin, but perfectly tem- 
pered to withstand the abuse of hard 
throwing. The handles were straight, 
the edges of the blades dulled to permit 
the blade grasp. 

The Couteau Gene knives are fine for 
accuracy. Like most throwing knives, 
they are balanced just forward of the 
handle, and their symmetrical shape 
contributes to a uniform delivery. 


Missiles of this weight require a 
wooden target at least three feet 


square, and made of boards an inch or 
more thick. I made mine six feet high, 
four feet wide, and used two-inch cy- 
press planks. Before throwing, I soften 
the target with the hose and plenty of 
water. Also, while practicing, it is a 
good idea to hang a burlap bag con- 
taining excelsior, grass, or straw over 
the target; for some of the knives are 







Second, the pinch hold with thumb extended. 
gives a 


This half turn to the knife 


slower 





Fourth, the handle hold with thumb extended. 
This throw is for distances of 12 to 15 ft. 


bound to land flat, and such a cushion 
will prevent snapped blades and split 
handles. Set the target behind the ga- 
rage or some other high backstop, so 
as to keep your knives in your own 
backyard, and yourself out of a damage 
suit. A heavy knife is a formidable 
weapon in flight, so be sure that there 
is no chance of its hitting someone, 
even if it glances off the target. And 
don’t throw, ever, at a living tree. 

Just before the inexorable demands 
of the war stopped the manufacture of 
so many sportsmen’s items, a new 
throwing knife, made by Victor Forge 
of Erie, Pa., appeared on the market. 
The four I own are nine inches long, 
and weigh 6!5 ounces each. Made in 
one piece, like all good knives, they 
have short narrow handles and long 
spear-shaped blades. They are flat and 
dull edged, but balanced well forward 
of the handle. For pleasure throwing, 
particularly for handle holds, and for 
rapid-fire grouping, these knives are 
hard to beat. 

I have other Victor Forge knives 
hunting style, with a razor-sharp edge 
and a small projection or guard near 
the handle. But the balance is there, 
and except for the blade holds these 
knives can be thrown exactly like my 
throwing models. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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E WERE 
friendly poker session, argu- 


sitting im» on a 


ing, as fellows will, over 

trivia of one kind and an- 
other, when one of my companions—-my 
next-door neighbor, Tug Ulistrom - 
dropped a remark which set off a hot 
controversy. 

“A wild duck,” said Tug, surveying 
his newly dealt hand with practiced eye 
and bland face, “is about the smartest 
thing that beats its wings.” 

One player laughed scornfully. 

“Nuts,” he said. “Your average 
hunter is a man supposedly endowed 
with superior intelligence and good 
physique. He carries a gun that will 
kill dead at fifty yards and cripple up 
to probably seventy-five. He shoots 
high-speed, maximum loads that hardly 
give his game a chance. He uses decoys 
to lure his innocent victims within 
range. Yet with all his paraphernalia, 
he frequently comes in empty-handed. 





‘«N 


scornfully at 
the decoys. "You'll never 
get ducks to come in to 
those things!" But | no- 
ticed a gleam in his eye 
as he asked, "Like to make 
a little wager on that?" 


| laughed 
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So, in order to give himself an out, he 
wags his head and mutters something 
about how wary and canny a wild 
duck is.” 

Tug considered this tirade a moment, 
then spoke again. “I know, but that 
doesn’t always apply. What about the 
guy who shoots his limit?” 

“This about him,’ came the quick 
rejoinder from the non-duck hunter. 
“The birds are smarter’n ever-—to hear 
the fellow who comes home with a good 
take. Giving the birds credit for being 
wise inflates his ego even more because 
he feels that he has had to be super- 
intelligent to have got the game.” 

The argument continued well into the 
night, with neither side willing to con- 
cede a point to the other, but it set me 
to thinking, and Tug and I discussed it 
on the way home. 

“Ducks is funny people,” he said, 
grinning quietly. “I don’t know who's 
going to feel hurt at that misquotation, 
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but it applies. I've seen ‘em when I 
thought they were smart as foxes and 
I’ve seen ’em when I thought they were 
as dumb as hogs.” 

“I remember one time when I know 
they were smart,” I told him.... 

Jim Thomas and I had been hunting 
that season in Missouri, and had worked 
the Missouri River pretty hard, but 
with good results. One morning we 
came down to the blind early in what 
looked like perfect duck-hunting weath 
er. There was a threat of storm in the 
cool air and in the northeast wind which 
whipped the river waves into froth. 

As shooting time neared, we heard 
flock after flock of birds pass over, and 
some of them came so close that we 
could have easily dropped them even in 
the dim light. With daylight came more 
ducks but they seemed warier now. 
Flocks drifted downriver but invariably 
swung to the other side and out of 
range before we had a chance at them. 
Some drove upriver, too, but these, 
after circling, also flared away. 

A fine mist began to fall but it altered 
the situation not at all. There were 
ducks to the right of us, ducks to the 
left of us, ducks over us, but by 10 
o’clock we hadn’t fired a shell. 


“THERE'S something wrong with this 
blind,” I muttered finally, between 
chattering teeth. 

“You're crazy,” Jim_ retorted. “I 
built this blind myself and it’s as sh) 
and retiring a piece of work as you'll 
find on the river. No duck can spot th 
blind, brother. It’s been here since tw 
weeks before opening day, and it blends 
into the background. There’s feeding 
water in front and on two sides of 
and a shallow slough behind it.” 

“Yeah? The ducks are giving us the 
go-by, aren’t they?” 

He had to admit that they were, and 
as if to back my words, another flock 
appeared upriver, swung down towa 
us, then suddenly flared toward the 
opposite bank. Jim swore softly, and | 
tired of inactivity, rose to get out and 
stretch my legs. 

I spotted an overturned decoy thirty 
yards out from the other blocks and 
upriver a bit, so I retrieved it and was 
replacing the stool when Jim called « 

“Look the blind over from out ther 
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he said, half grudgingly. 
“Maybe you can spot some- 
thing wrong.” 

[ turned to look, and though 
the picture was pleasant I 
got the faint feeling that 
something was out of place. 
Then I saw what it was. That 
morning as we had slipped 
down to the blind in the dark- 
ness, we stopped to cut some 
fresh willows with which to 
patch the blind. Now, the 
bare whiteness of one of the 
stumps could be seen turned 
outward to catch the none- 
too-bright light of day. 

I straightened the decoy 
then waded back to shore, 
stepped to the blind, and 
seized the offending willow 
to turn its slashed stump in- 
ward. 

“What’re you doin’?”’ 
demanded. 

That willow stump, fresh cut, was 
showing up like a sore thumb from out 
there,””’ I said. “Bet that’s been our 
trouble.”’ 

“Applesauce,” he said—but his face 
brightened. And we had hardly ducked 
down a few minutes later when I heard 
his exclamation. 

“Downriver, and comin’ fast.” 


Jim 


ECONDS later I heard the beat of 
pont overhead and then the ducks 
had passed, circling. Iwatched them from 
the corner of my eye, and they didn’t 
flare when they got beyond the blind as 
had other flocks from downstream. In- 
stead, they circled lower and lower, 
finally coming in. 

“Ready ?”’ grunted Jim. 

“Now!” 

We rose and lowered the boom on 
them as they sprang from the water in 
alarm. That was the beginning of a 
grand and gameful hunt for us. At 
day’s end, as we labored back toward 
the car under a heavy load of decoys 
and ducks, Jim broke the silence. 

“Ducks are smart, d’you know it? 
They spotted that slashed willow and 
realized it was out of place!” 

I nodded.... 

3ut there was another time when the 
lucks, it seemed to me, were a wee bit 
less than wise; yes, plain foolish. 

Tug, Al, Carl, and I had been to 
Lake Carl Blackwell at Stillwater. We 
had taken Blinds 26 and 27, but old 
No. 27 was our favorite spot, so we 
lrew lots to see which pair of us would 
get it first. Tug and I won. 

We got inside our blind while the 
ther two fellows took themselves off 
to the less-productive No. 26. As we sat 
ind waited for the siren that signalizes 
sunrise and shooting time at the lake, 
we both were eager with anticipation, 
for we had taken many birds from this 
spot already that season. 

Yet now there was a marked absence 
f birds in the sky, and we were still 
hoting it at noon, because except for a 
lonesome pair of blackjacks that had 
lecoved at 10:30, we'd had no shooting. 
We had smacked that pair down, how- 
‘ver, while the boys in the other blind 
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hadn't had a shot. 
Noon came and 
Carl and Al showed : - 


sess 


At his suggestion | looked the 
blind over carefully, and it 
seemed perfect. But then | got 
a feeling something was wrong 






~F 


up to have lunch #7™-~ a .. , 
with us and trade ¢ a (-\ « 
blinds. The four of wg i wa yy 
us discussed the ~~ . = 
situation while eat- — 
—— 


ing but could find . 
no remedy. Split- 

ting up again, we spent an afternoon 
that was almost an exact duplicate of 
the morning—but without the two 
ringnecks. And at a quarter of four, 
Tug and I decided that with dark not 
too far away, shooting time all but over, 
three: dozen blocks to sack up, and a 
long row ahead of us, we had better go 
back to No. 27 and get ready to leave. 

It was ten of four when we got there 
and both our buddies were out of the 
blind, plainly disgusted. 

“What gives?” I called. 

“We're through for the day, I think,” 
answered Carl in mild disappointment. 

In that same second, Tug whispered 
sharply: “Down, down in the boat!” 

Came the sound of beating wings and 
from lowered eyes we watched ’em—a 
flock of canvasbacks dropping grace- 
fully toward the stool. Tug and I were 
hardly in position to shoot, but the 
other pair opened up. Three birds were 
lying on the water when the flock left 
in wild confusion. 

“Can you beat that?" Tug muttered. 
“We sit here in a white boat as plain 
as the nose on your face, they stand 
right beside the blind waving their 
hands and yelling at us—and a flock 
dumps right down in front of ‘em!” 


OR was that an end of it. We scarce- 
N ly had beached the boat beside the 
blind, after having picked up the three 
birds downed, when Carl spotted some- 
thing up the bay. 

“Don’t move,” he advised in 
tones. “There they are.” 
The four of us were standing there, 


quiet 


the setting sun glinting off shiny gun 
barrels, the white boat glistening on 
the sandy bank. But on they came, 
blackjacks, fully twenty of them. We 
waited until they were in range.... 
We quit at 4 o’clock sharp, but not 
until we had eleven birds, nine of them 
killed in the last ten minutes of the 
shooting day. The final duck, a black- 
jack, had fallen to my gun as I stood 
knee-deep in water after having waded 
out to get a cripple. Meanwhile the 
three other guys were standing on the 
bank beside the blind and talking ex- 
citedly, while that ringneck slipped up 
on us out of nowhere, circled over the 
blocks, and nearly made a getaway be- 
fore I woke up and slapped him silly. 


R es to prove that it wasn’t just one 
screwy flock or two, we stood there 
on the sand bar after the closing siren 
had blown at 4, and watched five more 
flocks which actually decoyed into the 
stool, with us standing there talking in 
normal tones and laughing. The last 
bunch were redheads—and we all 
wished we could have had a crack at 
them. 

“Ducks can be awful dumb, can't 
they ?"’ Carl opined and we agreed.... 

Still another time, Al and I were out 
alone on the same lake. The day was 
bright, sunshiny, warm, with only an 
occasional patch of clouds to mar the 
blue dome of sky. But the air had been 
filled with mallards, quacking in rau- 
cous disdain at our efforts to attract 
them. We couldn’t seem to get any of 
them into range of our set-up. They 


They may act smart or they may act dumb, but 
either way they'll often catch you flatfooted 
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snubbed us firmly from on high and 
went their merry ways. 

We discussed whys and wherefores 
in an effort to discover a reason for 
our failure to call them in, but none 
was evident. At last, remembering my 
experience with Jim Thomas on the 
Missouri, I stepped a half-dozen paces 
away from the blind and gave it the 
once-over. There didn’t appear to be 
anything wrong; everything was in its 
proper place and the spot looked like a 
natural. 


WENT back to the blind, got in it and 
| sat there with Al for the remainder of 
the shooting day—-and when 4 o'clock 
came, we were as empty-handed as we'd 
been at 4 that morning. On this par- 
ticular day, the siren sounded on a pair 
of pretty disgusted hunters. We dragged 
out of the blind and went about the 
business of taking in decoys, leaving 
our guns, broken open and empty, lean- 
ing against the blind. Seconds after that 
long-drawn-out wail had died, the ducks 
began flying. Man, there were literally 
thousands of ’em, many flying so close 
we could identify them as scaup, black- 
jack, widgeon, baldpate, or canvasback. 

It was a little confusing. Having seen 
few ducks, and none within range, we 
now watched scads of ducks, hundreds 
within range. It dawned on us finally 
that those birds had got up only after 
the siren sounded! Having had that 
same experience several times since, at 
that lake, I will go to my grave believ- 
ing that those ducks waited for the 
siren before coming out of the little 
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coves and _ sheltered feeding places 
where they’d been lying close all day. 

And if that isn’t smart—then a fox is 
a moron. 

Yet only a few days before I'd seen 
what seemed to me to be a most glar- 
ing example of duck stunidity. It was 
early in the day when a flock of teal 
decoyed in front of John Gage, one of 
our five hunters. Gage was in the center 
blind of five, scattered haphazardly 
along a lengthy shoreline. Flanking 
him in separate blinds were Walter 
Creech and I, on one side, and Ralph 
Simcoe and Al Stewart on the other. 

Gage came up on the teal, blasted 
away, and knocked three of them out 
with a pretty bit of shooting. The re- 
mainder immediately fled in babbling 
confusion, only to circle and return to 
the same hunter, who, given this un- 
expected manna from heaven, made the 
most of it by ending the worldly cares 
of three more. You'd think that would 
be enough, but no, that same bunch of 
little ducks circled and came right back 
to Gage again! He could have dropped 
two or three more of them had he not 
been so excited that he forgot to reload 
after the second round. And even so, 
he is the only guy I know who ever 
took six ducks from one flock with as 
many shots and within thirty seconds. 


HAT same day, Gage, Stewart, 
Creech and I, our hunt just about 
over, gathered in a little knot behind 
Gage’s blind while sleepy Simcoe napped 
in his. As the quartet of us stood there 
talking, discussing the trip and com- 


\- 


paring notes, one of us spotted a lone 
shoveler far to the north. 

Laughing, we all produced duck calls 
and proceeded to give that single spoon 
bill what must have been a cross be- 
tween a Dodger fan’s razzberry and : 


crow’s love song. Do you think it 


scared him off? He turned toward us 


as if jerked around by a string, and 

kept right on coming, although w 

made no pretense of hiding and con 

tinued our weird music on the call 

until he was within twenty-five yards 
‘Ready ?”’ Stewart sang out. 


OUR guns fired almost simultaneous- 

ly, with a roar that brought Simcoe 
bouncing to his feet, while our shoveler 
thudded to the bar, dead as a mackerel 
and carrying enough lead to have sup- 
plied a modern army. 

“T’ve seen some examples of stupidity 
in ducks,”’ Creech declared, shaking his 
head, “but that one has the lowest I.Q, 
of any I ever drew a bead on.” 

That went double for the rest of us. 

Frankly, I don’t know whether a duck 
is dumb or smart. Sometimes I have 
leaned toward the belief that he hasn't 
as much savvy as we who hunt him like 
to think he has—that some of us who 
hunt ducks like to give our quarry a 
little build-up to make our hunting look 
harder. Then, sometimes, I know blank- 
ety-blank well that there is nothing on 
wings with any more common sense 
than the wild duck possesses. 

Late last season, I got an invitation 
from a sportsman friend in a neighbor- 

(Continued on page 75 


There we stood, the four of us in plain view. Yet 
that shoveler never deviated an inch off its course 
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ENRIETTA, our admirable lit- 
tle jeep, shook with the effort 
of negotiating the steep, rough, 
and muddy hill before her. 
Then, with a final bound, she reached 
the coral outcropping, jittered over it, 


and proceeded down the _ tunnel-like 
trail through the Southwest Pacific is- 
land jungle. 

Henri, my well-upholstered, plan- 
tation-owner friend, remarked with 
characteristic good humor, “The jeep, 
she is a wonderful machine. She go 
oop, she go down. I tink she even go 
through hell—but when she go, I don’ 
tink I weel.’’ This was his first ride in 
one of these vehicles, and its perform- 
ance, as we traveled the several miles 
of road from his beautiful plantation, 
was a constant source of wonder to 
him. 

Previous to this trip, Henri had told 
me of the jungle fowl and wild pigeons 
roundabout, and had suggested that he 
show me how to hunt them. Until this 
day, however, I had been unable to take 
advantage of his offer. For one thing, 
I had no suitable gun. When I had 
packed for the long boat ride to this 
lovely island, I most certainly did not 
have hunting in mind—except for the 
two-legged mammals known as Japs. 

The gun problem, however, had been 
solved by a very grand guy—the ad- 
miral. He had insisted that I take his 
beautiful 12 gauge Fox, and argued 
that important business at sea would 
prevent his using the gun for some 
time. Then, a bit later, I had more good 
luck—I was able to buy a limited sup- 
ply of shells. 

So at last the day arrived when I 
could take time from my duties for a 
jungle hunt. Henri had been picked up 
early that morning, and Henrietta 
started along the trail that wound 
through a labyrinthine tangle of ban- 
yans, teak, palms, and other trees. 

About a mile beyond the hill where 
the jeep had had such a struggle, we 
came to a small clearing where we 
parked the car. Henri had an old single- 
shot 16 gauge of some European make 
unknown to me. He dragged it out 
from under the seat, fastened a ma- 
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ungle trails for. Jungle Cocks 
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An Army officer learns some new hunting 





chete to his belt, and threw his game 
and shell bag over his shoulder. A 
machete, a canteen, and a .45 automatic 
were fastened to my G.I. belt. And a 
good compass was in my pocket. Get- 


ting lost in that jungle would be no 
joke. 
We started walking down a dim trail 


marked by barely perceptible’ tree 
blazes. Henri’s native boys had done 
the blazing only a few months before, 
but already the constant heat and 
moisture had nearly obliterated their 
work. Henri walked ahead, almost 
mechanically swinging the machete 
through the vines and brush which in 
places choked the trail. Fifteen minutes 
of this brought us to a large grove of 
very tall trees, where the ground was 
fairly free from undergrowth. 

My companion came to a halt be- 
neath a tree and signaled me to be 
quiet. “Now watch, my fran,” he whis- 
pered. With his mouth held slightly 
open, he began making a noise that 
sounded exactly like the cooing of our 
pigeons back in the States. Instantly 
his call was answered from the 
branches above. 

Henri moved quietly around the tree, 
pausing every few steps to make that 
cooing sound, and all the while looking 
up into the dense foliage. Suddenly he 
stiffened, raised his gun, and fired. A 
ball of feathers came tumbling down 
from the green canopy. Overhead there 
was a beating of wings as flashing blue 


tricks deep in a Pacific-island forest 


bodies hurtled out of the branches. I 
threw my gun on a fleeting target, and 
fired. Nary a feather! Another pigeon 
rocketed through an opening in the 


foliage, again I tried a snapshot—and 
again I missed. 
“I tink you crazy a leetle bit. You 


shoot when she fly, but you miss heem. 
3est ting you shoot when she sit on 
tree,” half scolded Henri. 

“No, Henri,’ I replied. “Where I 
come from we shoot only on the wing. 
It gives the bird a chance—it’s more 
sporting.” 

“Ho, my fran, you talk about the 
sporting. Wat you tink? You tink the 
pigeon know the difference if she get 
shot when he fly or w’en she sit in 
tree? He dead all the same, no? Sure! 
And maybe we don’t shoot too many 
shells, too.” 

In view of the shell situation, I was 
in a poor position to argue. I could only 
point out to the practical-minded plant- 
er that it took a keen eye and quick 
coordination to down them on the wing. 

(Continued on page 74) 














































Clearing weather meant good fishin’ in the creek. Those farm chores could wait! 


UCK’'S short letter made me smile. 
Some months ago he had gone 
back to farming, on a rare piece 
of bottom land in eastern Kansas. 

There was brief mention of the crops 
he had in and of his livestock, and then 
an invitation to pay him a visit. I sus- 
pected that Buck needed a flunky, but he 
dwelt more on the creek running across 
his land and the five-pound channel cats 
that fought one another to take a bait! 
Having been raised along a Kansas 
creek myself, I took this “come-on” 
propaganda with just the amount of 
salt required to make the catfish the 
world’s fairest fish for the hot skillet. 
Nevertheless, I allowed that Buck might 
have taken a five-pound channel, inas- 
much as Mud Creek, where it mean- 
dered across his land, was not far from 
its outlet into the Kaw River. 
Buck's catfish was a decoy, all right; 
but it worked! Partly because Buck 
really did need a swamper, partly be- 
cause there'd be no _ transportation 
problem, thanks to a military friend of 
mine who was about to visit those parts. 


A week later we drew up at a road- 
side gasoline station. It was dark, and 
raining hard. Only by the closest scru- 
tiny could we decipher the words: 
HARPER’S CABIN CAMP. This was where 
[I was to meet Buck; he had described 
the station perfectly. His farm was 
approximately ten miles distant. The 
station itself obviously was closed, but 
there was a light in the house farthest 
back in the grove, and I assumed that 
this was Harper’s home. 


FTER thanking the friend who had 
A conveyed me thus far I cached my 
belongings near the grease rack and 
walked toward the lighted habitation. 
The rain pounded me, and there were 
thunder and lightning to bring back 
boyhood memories. Already I had de- 
cided to hole up in one of the vacant 
cabins, rather than let Buck fight storm 
and bad roads to come for me; but I 
would phone and let him know that I 
had arrived. 

I was pleased to discover that Har- 
per was expecting me. More, he insisted 
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that I share potluck with the family. 
Potluck, did I say? Before me was a 
steak that would make a ration book 
curl up with envy. Harper’s gasoline 
and camp business was temporarily 
stalemated, to be sure; but basically he 
was a farmer and still had good land to 
fall back on. 

After two or three vain attempts I 
finally got Buck on the phone. Pick me 
up in the morning? Out of the ques- 
tion—in the morning the roads might 
he closed! Mud Creek was over its 
banks, flooding a cornfield. Buck was 
on his way now! I hung up with grave 
misgivings about this venture into Kan- 
sas, which was supposed to combine 
farming with catfishing. 


LTHOUGH it seemed half the night, 
surely no more than two hours 
clapsed before twin headlights bore 
through the rain, and Buck climbed 
down from a pick-up truck that looked 
as if it had just been pulled out of a 
swamp. I had a slap on the back, a few 
words of greeting, and we were away 
in the stormy night. 

“IT don’t like it,” Buck confessed, as 
we rolled along a gravel road. ‘Mud 
Creek is in the corn already, and nm 
telling where it will end. I'll sure need 
help now. Glad you're here.”’ 

“Thanks,” I responded. ‘‘How’s the 
home road?” 

“Terrible. I drove through running 
water getting here. Hope you brought 
your rabbit’s foot.” 

Very shortly we left the gravel, and 
the truck’s chains began to throw mud 
loudly against the fenders. In low spots 
we splashed through pools of question 
able depth. But Buck never hesitated 
he knew every inch of the road. 

“Too bad we haven’t got a jeep,” I 
remarked. 

Skidding and shifting, we rumbled 
slowly through the rain-filled darkness 
The way seemed interminable. Finally 
Buck took time out to relax and say 
“We're over the worst of the road now 
Just ahead is Mud Creek bridge. If it 
still there we'll cross over, and the! 
there’s only one low stretch to tl 
house.” 

3efore attempting a crossing wé 
climbed out and inspected the iron an 
wood bridge. It still was intact, but on! 
a few short feet below the plankin; 
swirled the overburdened watercourss 

“Is this where we're going to do ou 
fishing ?”’ I inquired. 

“That’s the creek,” Buck 
ironically, “if and when.” 

Listening to the ominous sound 
that black, swishing water, I cou 
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only echo, “If and when.” I had known 
it to require two or three weeks for 


flooded streams to lower and clear 


sufficiently for sport fishing. 


HE truck rattled slowly across the 

ancient bridge and immediately dipped 
into a low stretch of road across which 
the overflow of the stream was running. 
We were close enough to the farm now 
that, should the car get stuck, tow 
horses could be brought without delay. 
But the pick-up never faltered. Mud- 
splattered and drenched, we arrived at 
the house, where a certain wife greeted 
us with almost tearful relief. 

Buck nodded. “Yes, Susie, it’s a real 
flood, but we didn’t have any trouble.” 

“IT guess,” I contributed, ‘that I’m 
the jinx.” 

“No,” contradicted Buck. “It’s been 
raining on and off for a week now. But 
I don’t think the water will get much 
higher. Mud Creek doesn’t drain a 
great deal of country. But what are 
we worrying about? Susie, this is an 
occasion! We've got a guest. Bring 
out the cider, my own private stock.”’ 

Morning was sullen, but without rain. 
Through mud unbelievably sticky I as- 
sisted Buck with a few chores. Then 
we slogged down toward the creek and 
soon were looking out over the inun- 
dated cornfield. Buck merely shrugged 

perhaps some of the crop could be 
salvaged if the water went down soon. 

That very afternoon the sun came 
out to help foster that hope. And two 
days later Mud Creek again was within 
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What matter floods and rain 
and muck, when you can bait 


up—and be a boy once more? 
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Both Gartner (left) and Buck (below) will 
tesiify that a cat can stage a real fight 





its banks. But it had formed some new 
channels and left potholes in the field. 
After inspecting the damage one morn- 
ing Buck seemed unusually cheerful at 
dinnertime, which, in Kansas, still is 
enjoyed at noon. 

“How would you like to go fishing 
this afternoon?” he asked me. 

“In that muddy water?” I countered. 
“But if you’re serious, I'll get my 
tackle.” 

“Don't think we'll need any tackle,” 
Buck replied, ‘except for a couple of 
gunny sacks. We're going to pick ‘em 
up—I hope!” 

If you're a Midwest farmer you know 
what we were about to do. Instead of 
going to the stream we hiked down toa 
pothole of flood water in the corn- 
field. Yes, we were after stranded 
fish. I don’t believe I had waded a 
dozen steps along a row when a 
sudden surging of water made me 
jump. A dark fin and tail wagged 
above the muddy water just ahead. 
With a skid and a splash I was 
after the fish. Twice I grabbed for 
it, once catching hold of a slippery, 
scaly tail. But ahead, due to an 
undulation of the ground, the water 
became only a few inches deep. 


ERE was my chance. Slogging 
forward, I chased the fish into 
the mud and succeeded in grabbing 
it with both hands. With a strange 
feeling of success I held aloft a 


four-pound carp and yelled to 
Buck, who was “fishing” a few 
rows away. 

“Don’t make so much noise,” 





Buck came back, “and get busy! We've 
got to get these carp out of the field 
before they eat up all the corn!” 

Now that, of course, was a gag, but 
it stimulated the chase. After slipping 
the coarse fish into the sack I spotted 
another specimen in a neighboring row. 
This fish proved smaller and elusive, 
but I soon was on the trail of another, 
which I captured after falling down 
twice. By this time I was mud up to 
my neck but still eager for the hunt. 

Buck and I shortly discovered that it 
was better to work together and “‘sur- 
round” our quarry. Once I had a carp 
right between my ankles, only to splash 
seat-first as I tried to hang onto its 


Continued on page 79) 
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He's a good coyote now; 
but dead or alive, he evokes 
your sneaking admiration 


may 


HE SUMMER I was twelve I had 

at my disposal two things every 

kid of that age should have—a 

horse and a rifle. The horse was a 
calm, wise, kid-broken sixteen-year-old 
and the rifle was a little .25/20 Win- 
chester carbine; but at that time I 
thought them the noblest steed and the 
mightiest rifle in the world. 

Se armed and mounted, I declared 
war on the coyotes which abounded on 
my uncle’s lonely ranch. They preyed 
on deer and anteiope fawns and even on 
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the young of the mountain sheep 

that ranged at that time in the 

rugged barren mountains and 

canyons near by. Whenever they 

had a chance they killed young 

calves, and it seemed to give them 

great pleasure to bedevil calves 

too big and strong for them, as 

half those on the range had had 

their tails chewed off by coyotes. 

I hunted coyotes industriously 

all summer. I killed three. My 

first met his doom when I plugged 

him at a few yards as he sneaked 

up on a little flock of harassed 

domestic turkeys which had just 

flown down from their roost. I 

managed to outwit another which 

I had heard yipping. The third 

coyote I killed in a blaze of glory 

by holding a coarse bead over his 

back. At the time I swore he was a 

quarter of a mile away, but now I know 

he was around 200 yards from the muz- 
zle. 

That summer I saw literally hundreds 
of coyotes and shot at dozens of them. 
I wasn't a bad shot and I devoted my 
whole time to hunting them. I got, as I 
said before, three! I decided then that 
the coyote was a smart critter and a 
lot of fun to hunt. In the succeeding 
thirty years I have hunted coyotes from 
the lonely shore of the Gulf of Cali- 
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fornia to cold mountain meadows 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. I have 
hunted them in forests of Gambel’s oak 
and yellow pine; in rolling foothills 
covered with thorny cholla and saguaro; 
and in empty, open plains where any- 
thing that moved could be seen for a 
mile or more and where, if a man didn't 
care about wasting ammunition, he 
could throw bullets at coyotes 1,000 
yards away. In all that time I have 
never wearied of hunting the elusive 
little prairie wolf, and to me it has re- 
mained the No. 1 year-around sport for 
the rifleman. 


HE coyote is a dangerous predator, 

the most destructive to big game 
still remaining in the United States. A 
mountain lion will kill more deer than 
a coyote, but the lions have been great- 
ly thinned and over most of their range 
they have been driven back into the 
roughest and most inaccessible country 
There are hundreds of coyotes to every 
lion, and instead of decreasing they are 
probably increasing. Instead of being 
driven back into rough and wild coun 
try they thrive even in thickly settle 
communities. Early one morning a year 
or so ago I shot two within the limits « 
one of the largest cities in the Sout! 
west. The timber wolf will pull down 
larger game, and so will the grizzl: 
but over most sections of the West the 
timber wolf is only a memory and t! 
grizzly a rumor. 

Coyotes, which will eat anything 
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from grasshoppers to big buck mule 
deer and from manzanita berries to wa- 
termelons, thrive and multiply. In some 
sections they get at least 50 percent of 
the fawn crop, and where antelope are 
protected on good range but are not in- 
reasing the answer is almost always 
predacity by coyotes. 

Where small game animals such as 
jack rabbits are plentiful, coyotes kill 
big game only occasionally, usually the 
young. In other sections, particularly 
the mountains where what little small 
game there is hibernates over long 
periods, coyotes live almost entirely on 
wild turkeys, deer, and antelope. 

But wherever he is, the coyote is 
strictly an undesirable citizen, a plague 
to the big-game hunter, the farmer, the 
rancher; and the man who hunts him 
regularly is a public benefactor, who, 
incidentally, has a lot of enjoyment. 

So let us take a look at this adversary 
of ours, old Don Coyote. In the first 
place, he is a small animal who makes 
up in brains and coéperation what he 
lacks in brute strength. Over the entire 
country, all coyotes shot or trapped 
males, females, young——would probably 
average around twenty-five pounds. Fat 
old males will often weigh around 
thirty-five, and I have seen a few moun- 
tain coyotes that looked as though they 
might weigh between forty and forty- 
five. Now and then one hears of a 
coyote that weighs around fifty pounds, 
but I have never seen one that heavy 
and it is always possible that such a 
coyote may have some dog blood in 
him. 

Years ago the coyote had a reputa- 
tion for being a speedster. As a matter 
of fact, his top speed is just about thir- 
ty-five miles an hour. On many oc- 
casions I have had the opportunity to 
chase coyotes across smooth level plains 
by automobile, and I have run down 
several and crushed them beneath the 


Once you've made sure that 
his number is up, you can either 
leave him lie, or skin him out 
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I have seen few that 


wheels of a car. 
could do much over thirty. An antelope 
can outrun a coyote without the slight- 
est trouble, and even a deer can pull 
away from one. 

What Don Coyote lacks in size and 
speed, though, he makes up in intelli- 
gence. By hard work a coyote can run 
down a big jack rabbit. However, the 
coyote doesn't believe in hard work, and 
to get jacks he will bring along a com- 
panion. One follows directly behind the 
jack, the other comes in and cuts him 
off, and it is all over. 

One coyote would have a pretty tough 
time handling a full-grown mule deer, 
but four or five find it easy. Rather 
than tangle with a doe antelope, coyotes 
on the prowl for her fawns will simply 
wait until she hides them and goes off 
to graze; then they come in for a quick 
kill. 

Every coyote hunter should remem- 
ber that the coyote has a very good 
nose, and one whiff of man-scented air 
will send one scurrying. Many a time I 
have seen coyotes following cold trails 
with their noses right on the ground 
like so many bloodhounds. Once I saw 
a couple of coyotes trailing something 
a long way off, followed them, found a 
few drops of blood and the hoofprints of 
a buck. Not long after that, I found 
them with a very sick buck at bay. I 
shot one coyote, missed the other, and 
finished off the buck and 
dressed it. Later, I ran 
across the disconsolate hunt- 
er, who had hit the buck 
too far back with a .30/30 
and then had lost the trail. 

The eyes of the coyote 
are good, at least as good as 
those of a keen-eyed human 
being, but far below the 
eyes of either an antelope 
or a mountain sheep. A 
man with a good pair of 8X 


binoculars can outsee a coyote any day 
in the week, whereas they barely put 
him on a par with an antelope. 

Like most game animals, the coyote 
can’t seem to figure out just what a 
motionless object is; so if the hunter 
sees the coyote first and “freezes,’”’ he 
has a great advantage. Once, while 
seated on a barren knoll and using the 
glasses to look for desert mule deer, I 
saw a coyote come out of an arroyo 
about a quarter of a mile away and 
head my way. I sat perfectly still, 
waiting. The coyote trotted along, 
glancing in my direction now and then 
but plainly not seeing me. Finally, 
when not more than thirty yards dis- 
tant, he saw me for the first time and 
stopped dead in his tracks. Something 
about me looked phony, but he couldn’t 
figure out what I was. The hair rose on 
the back of his neck and his mean yel- 
low eyes glinted, then he started to cir- 
cle to catch my wind. 

I moved then for the first time, to lift 
my rifle to my shoulder, and that coyote 
jumped at least four feet straight into 
the air. I waited until he leveled out, 


going straight away from me, then put 
the crosshairs just below the root of his 
tail and made a good coyote out of him. 
Since a good pair of binoculars gives 
the hunter far keener eyesight than the 
quarry, the man who takes his coyote 
(Continued on page 66) 
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HIS boat was designed, both 
as to construction and use, 
with present conditions in 
mind. The lumber and small 
fastenings required to build it 
should be available almost any- 
where, and the completed skiff will 
row so easily that you can do without an outboard motor. 

Lumber required, Check over the list (see box in the blue- 
print above), then make sure all items, or acceptable sub- 
stitutes, can be had. Chances are that material for the skiff 
sides will be the chief problem. If you can obtain two clear 
boards 21 in. wide, such as dealers in water-front places are 
most likely to have in stock, construction will be simplified. 
Failing that, try to get planks in the flitch—that is, with 
both edges rough—and having one end enough wider than 
the other to serve as the bow end. A “stealer” can be 
stripped in, if need be, as in the detail sketch; it can also 
be used to turn the trick, if an 18-in,. plank is the widest you 
can get. 

A third solution, and the one on which most of the 
drawings are based, is to use two boards flush—one 12 and 
one 10 in. wide—-with a seam batten to hold them together. 

Whatever method you decide upon for the sides, get 16-ft. 
lengths so that in trimming to 15 ft., any weather checking 
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at the ends can be cut off. You can choose clear pine that’s 
well seasoned and not too heavy in weight; cedar, fir, or 
cypress; or some other wood your dealer suggests, if you'r 
satisfied as to its suitability. Reject all badly checked board: 
or ones with large or loose knots (small, solid knots will 
be O.K.), and have the planks you've selected dressed 
% in. thick. 

Bottom boards should be of the same thickness, and n 
more than 6 in. wide when dressed. Any thicker material 
would simply make the boat heavier and harder to row. 

Side pattern. If you were able to get single-width sid 
planks, lay out the side pattern on one of them as in th 
detail sketch. First strike a bottom line, then at exact righ 
angles to it, the three numbered mold marks. Along thes‘ 
lines, and also at the bow and stern ends of the plank, mar! 
off the points which determine the shape of the top and 
bottom edges, then use a long, limber batten to connect 
these points in fair line. Now measure in at the bottor 
corners as shown, and lay out the ends. Saw all around alon 
the outside of these lines, dress to them, lay the cut-ou! 
plank upside down on its mate, and mark and saw tl 
second side accordingly. 

Where two planks must be used in making the side, dress 
what will be touching edges so that they are square; lay both 
planks together on the floor or on a pair of horses; and screw 
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BUILT FROM SIMPLE MATERIALS 


three temporary 1x 2 in. cleats across the seam—one in the 
middle, the others 1 ft. from each end. Turn the boards 
over, mark as already described, and cut out. 

After both sides are sawed to pattern, trot out your 
seam-batten stock. White oak is best, as it is for all boat 
parts except bottom, sides, and seats. Next-best choices 
are, in order: red or other oak; ash or gummy hard pine 
(not soft pine); or even fir, though this last must be han- 
dled carefully when fastening, or it will split. There isn’t 
much footage to the seam battens, but having them dressed 
as specified will save building time and effort. 

As you see in the sketches, the seam batten straddles 
the seam in the boat side. First, paint both the underside 
of the batten and the corresponding surface of the boat 
side (a 2-in. strip all along the seam), using white lead 
paste or thick paint, then fasten batten to side with a few 
temporary nails. Turn side over, and proceed to secure 
batten permanently from what will be the outside of the 
boat. (Driving fastenings through soft wood into hard, as 
here, gives them a better hold.) Permitting 16-ft. batten to 
project, temporarily, beyond each end of the 15-ft. side 
Seam, space fastenings 3 in. apart along the edges of both 
planks. 

Ir you can get 14-in. flathead screws for this purpose, 
by all means do so—even a couple of boxes will help, and 
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you can use 1'4-in. nails to piece out the job. Buy square, 
boat-type nails (galvanized or brass, if the skiff is for salt- 
water use, otherwise plated or plain), or at least nails with 
a good head. Here, as with other fastenings throughout the 
boat, holes of a driving fit must first be bored, to avoid split- 
ting the wood. To allow puttying, all nailheads should be 
punched in, and in hardwood all screw holes should be 
countersunk so that the flatheads can be covered up. 

Chine pieces. Next get out the lumber for the chine pieces 
that go along the bottom edge of each boat side. Strips 2 in. 
wide would hardly bend to conform to that wavy bottom 
line, so a 4-in. width that can be cut to shape is specified. 
Lay the boat side on it, mark shape of lower edge, then a 
similar wavy line 2 in. above it, and saw chine piece out 
accordingly. Use it as a pattern to get out its mate, and 
fasten sides to them with screws or nails 3 in. apart, stag- 
gered in a double row. Chines should project a scant 4 in. 
below sides, so they can both be beveled smooth and flush 
before bottom boards are added. 

Frames. Mark where the frames are to be fitted to the 
sides, as follows: one 4 in. ahead of mold mark No. 1, and 
another 10 in. ahead of it; one 115 in. ahead of mold mark 
No. 2, and another 10 in. ahead of it; one 21 in. from the 





























Boat sides are constructed first. 
Saw to pattern, then plane edges 
fair. No bumps, no hollow spots! 


after end of boat side; and 
one midway between each 
seat-to-be—or seven frames 
to a side, as shown in the 
deck view. Transfer all loca- 
tion marks to second boat 
side, so each pair of frames 
will exactly correspond. 
Frames can be a uniform 2 in. 
wide, or taper to 1% in. at 
upper end, as you prefer. Saw 
stock for each a couple of 
inches longer than required, 
cut notch for chine piece 
(also for seam batten if 
used), and let each end pro- 
ject so that it can later be 
sawed off. Place frame par- 
allel to nearest mold mark, 
fasten into chine and batten 
with 2-in. nails, then secure 
by driving five or six 1'4-in. 
screws or nails through side 
planks into frame. Note that 
heads of frames are not notched for 
inwales until later. 

Transom, This is built of whatever 
material is available—probably a nar- 
row board edge-nailed to a wider one. 
Shape and bevel as shown. Particular- 
ly if soft wood is used, it’s well to 
fasten a length of left-over frame stock, 
similarly beveled, to both inside edges 
of the transom, so that later, when 
boat sides are fitted on, nails can be 
driven into these moldings as well as 
into the transom itself. 

Stem. Lay the forward end of a com- 
pleted side on stock for the stem, draw 
outline for the face of the stem, then 
move in 1 in. and mark location of 
rabbet. (See detail sketches, and note 
the accompanying cross-section view.) 
Chisel out the rabbet on each side of 
the stem, as shown, so that after excess 
chine and seam batten are sawed off the 
boat side, stem and side will fit flush. 
Rabbeting the stem avoids having to 
make it in two pieces—which involves 
steaming the false outer strip so ** can 
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Laying bottom boards doesn't take long—and pretty soon 


be bent—and makes for a sound, tight 
construction that is far less likely to 
rot. 

Hull assembly. Stand both boat sides 
on edge, upside down, preferably on 
horses or boxes, and seat their forward 
ends into the stem rabbet, using plenty 
of heavy paint or white lead to avoid 
leaks, and fastening with a double row 
of 2-in. screws or nails, 2 in. apart. 

Now make mold No, 2 out of rough 
lumber—two widths cleated together 
will serve—center it on the guide lines 
you drew on the boat sides, and fasten 
it to each side with three temporary 
nails driven from the outside of the 
skiff. Notice, in the detail sketch show- 
ing mold in place, that to avoid un- 
necessary notching, each mold bears 
against chine pieces and seam battens 
rather than against the sides them- 
selves; and that a block of %-in. stock 
is inserted near the top of the mold to 
pad out there. (If your boat side was 
made from a single plank, and thus has 
no seam batten, nail a strip of %-in. 





stock to the end of the mold so that it 
bears against the side all the way from 
chine to gunwale.) 

You now have an A-shape construc- 
tion. Pull the two after ends together 
to take transom, using a rope twitch it 
you haven’t enough helpers. To do this 
knot a 14-in. rope in a tight loop that 
takes in both boat sides near the stern 
place a stout stick through the center 
of the loop, and wind it tourniquet 
fashion until the skiff sides are near 
enough together; then tie one end of 
stick, to keep it from flying loose. Now 
cut off projecting ends of chines an 
battens as required to fit transom, make 
sure both transom edges are so bevele: 
that boat sides bear on them snugly, coat 
all touching surfaces with paint 01 
white lead, and fasten wit} 
2-in. screws or nails, 1! 
in. apart in a staggere 
row. 

Then make molds 1 an 
3, crowd them into place 
and fasten temporaril) 
when satisfied as to the 
fairness of the hull. Check 
this with your eye, to se 
that sides spring in a 
smooth curve from stem 
to stern. Any humps or 
hollow spots can be cor- 
rected by shifting either 
or both molds; but be sure 
you move both ends of the 
mold the same distance. 

Skiff bottom. With the 
hull still upside down, o1 
carefully leveled horses or 
blocks, test the trueness 
of the hull by running a 
chalk line from a center 
mark on the transom to 
the center of the stem, and 
see that the line snaps 
down over center marks 
on all three molds. Then 
level up the sides to take 
the bottom boards. Bevel 
off the slightly projecting 
lower edge of the trans: 
so that the bottom board 
will hug it all the way 
across; then work along the sides and, 
using a straightedge across the hull, 
dress down chine pieces and plank 
edges until both sides are trued. Cut off 
frame tips as you come to them, and 
lastly the lower end of stem. 

Planking the bottom is comparative 
simple. Lay a strip of flannelette 
soft cotton in paint or white lead, past: 
all along the edge of the hull—transo! 
sides and chines, and stem include 
Now lay an uncut length of botto 
board across the hull, centering it 
relation to the middle mold; let t! 
short end project a little; fasten boa! 
to each side of the hull with five 11.2-i) 
screws or nails (three into the chil 
two into the side planking); and s 
off the long end, being careful not to 
the saw scratch the side, and to lea 
a little overhang for the final dressing. 

Calking will not be necessary. Me! 
ly crowd each new board hand-tight 
against the one you’ve just laid, and 
the wood will swell enough in water 

(Continued on page 93) 
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THE TIME IS HERE WHEN YOU CAN LIVE 
THIS SCENE. SHOOT STANDING, THOUGH, 
AND YOU MAY GET DUCKS—OR A DUCKING 
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Permanent camp-site fireplace, made of fieldstones. A 
satisfactory mortar can be made from | part Portland 
cement, 3 parts sand, a little hydrated lime, and water 


Woodsman's dinner fire, with split hardwood logs on 
which to rest pots and pans, and Y sticks and cross- 
bor for kettles. Blaze is protected from high winds 


Self-stoking fire, good in a brisk wind. Dig a hole, 
line its sides with sticks, start fire at bottom of 
hole, and sticks will slide down to feed the blaze 
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When you're afield, it's a tremendous 
help to know which type of blaze to 


start, without fuss or lost motion! 


AMPERS who are thrown for a loss when it comes to making 

fires are a sorry sight, and they feel even worse than they 

look. Seasoned sportsmen know the right kind of fire for 
every purpose, and the short cuts in making the most of what’s at 
hand. They are careful to have knife, ax, and dry matches with 
them—also a permit, where required; they can find dry wood in wet 
weather and create a draft, and they make good use of fuzz sticks 
sticks with one end whittled into acluster of shavings; they know the 
best woods for quick cooking fires (seasoned jack pine, quaking aspen, 
chestnut, soft maple) and for slow-burning ones (hickory, white oak, 
birch, ironwood, ash, hard maples); they select a safe site for the 
blaze, and start it on the windward side of the kindlings; they keep it 
going as long as it’s needed—and then they make dead sure it’s out. 
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Crisscross fire and dingle stick, for a quick lunch out of the coffee kettle and 
the frying pan. Only the novice will make a roaring bonfire, when a small hot 
blaze is what's wanted. The dingle stick should be of green wood. Adjust its height 
above the fire by height of crotch in stake, or by moving its weighted butt end 





Fieldstone version of the woodsman's fire, for use where wood is scarce or wet 
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Indian star fire. Requiring little attention, it 
is recommended for light meals. As the fire burns, 
just keep pushing those sticks toward its center 





Tepee fire—good only for starting other types, 
or for bringing kettle to a boil. Around a tripod 
of fuzz sticks arrange a little cone of other 
kindling, and touch off. Once it's well started, 
of course, it collapses like a house of cards 





Potato hole, for baking wake First let a fire 
built in the hole burn to embers; then bury your 
potatoes in these, and lay a fresh fire on top 


Stove of fieldstones, with a big flat one on top 
and a hot fire underneath. Set kettle or skillet 
on top, or fry bacon right on the stone, as here 


Make a Fire ° 
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Any type of open fire, when reduced to red-hot embers, is suitable for roasting 


fish on a spit like this. Try it when you tire of frying! Slit the belly from 
throat to vent, clean out the insides, and cook whole, turning slowly until done 





Crisscross fire with Y sticks. On heavy, damp days, it's best to build it on a 
leveled mound of earth, or upon rocks, so that it can obtain a better supply of 
oxygen from the air. When ground is soaking wet, first put down a layer of bark 
or stones, so that steam won't rise and keep the fire from burning as it should 


Council fire, excellent both for cooking substantial meals and for throwing warmth 
into the tent on chilly nights. That stack of green logs acts as a heat reflector 
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Slit skin down the back, from between the shoulders to the base 
of tail; then pull skin from flesh, using fingers of both hands 





Continue to separate that furry pelt, little by little, until it 
is entirely free of the body except at the head, legs, and tail 


4 Now sever the legs at the heel joint, the tail at the base, and 


the neck just in front of the shoulders. In using a knife, cut 
away from your body; if you're wielding an cx, watch your thumb! 





SKINNING 
4 SQUIRREL 


gee for rabbits, squirrels are probably the most 








hunted game in North America. Most sportsmen use 
the shotgun, but others claim that a rifle makes for better 
sport. Though several states have open squirrel seasons 
in spring or summer, or both, the gray squirrel pictured 
here is generally held to be at its eating best in autumn, 
when feeding on beechnuts, acorns, hickory, or other nuts. 





3 You know how a rubber glove turns inside out as you peel it from 
your hand. In just the same way, coax the skin from all four legs 


5 To remove the innards, cut the carcass completely open from stem 
to stern, being sure to break open the bone between the hind legs. 
Now dig out your favorite recipe—and prepare Mr. S. for cooking! 
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HOW OUR AIR FIGHTERS 
BECOME REAL MARKSMEN 


To encourage the development of better shooting in air combat, the 
Army Air Forces are conducting a series of matches in which picked 
five-man teams from the six air-gunnery schools compete. The photo 
below, taken at a recent competition at the Harlingen, Tex., Army 
Air Field, shows a team firing .50 caliber machine guns at a target 
on a circular track. Object: to hit it at 200, then at 500, yards 



















One of the six events that make up these matches is a skeet shoot 
from atop moving trucks. Teams of five, with a commissioned officer 
as team manager, blast clay pigeons that come spinning out of the 
trap houses at various angles. Above, a Harlingen skeet team that 
outfired all competitors in the moving-base event. Many an expert 
skeet shot has been teaching our airmen how to lead a moving target 





WOMAN VET WORKS 
AT THE ZOO. WANT 
TO HAVE HER JOB? 





Dr. Patricia O'Connor of the Staten 
Island Zodlogical Society, N. Y., is 
probably the only zoo veterinarian of 
her sex in the U. S. Wearing heavy 
gauntlets, the intrepid young lady is 
examining an antagonistic ocelot for 
signs of distemper. Dr. O'Connor has 
600 animals under her care, teaches 
biology, and does laboratory research 





CARTRIDGES FOR WAR- 
PLANES MUST GO OFF! 


Ammunition that fails in combat 
is worse than none. Here a scien- 
tist at Remington Arms Co. is freez- 
ing a belt of machine-gun bullets 
for firing tests at 70 below zero, 
temperature of the stratosphere 


















FARMERS HIT JACKPOT 


Cloid Ringenberg, of Eustis, Nebr., 
with the eight coyote pups which 
he and his father dug from a den 
near their home. Predators beware! 


















A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


TWO GUNS, SOME HITS, ONE ERROR 
By LOGAN J. BENNETT, State College, Pa. 


This Happened to Me / 














WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 











ONE DAY, JIM JENKINS AND | TOOK 
OUT A 45 COLT AUTOMATIC AND 
A .30 LUGER TO PRACTICE SOME 
TRICK SHOTS. THE LUGER DATED YOu GOT ONE, 
LOGAN-WITH 
THE COLT é 























AND ite ie 
LUGER GoT ONE 
THIS Time _/ 








YOUR HAT -HERE 
GOES FOR A DOUBLE :) 














THE LUGERMISFIRED! 
WELL, JIM, Hove ( HERE, JIM, TAKE <i, 


9 _ 
wilt You? -—— 



































ONLY A BAD 
POWDER BURN 
— WHAT A BREAK ! 








OND THE LUGER 
3 KICKED ITSELF 
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HAVE TO GET orr 
MY FEET FOR ABIT,, 
JIM, MY KNEES ARE )/ THIS WILL TEACH US 
STILL WOBBLY ) 


=-(AWAY OVER in pete? OLD AMMUNITION 
HERE! Fee > ™ : ra —-— 
ge 

ne T ” ; - ‘ 2 Hy 


TO BE CAREFUL WITH 
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| EVINRUDES 


© ON THE HOME FRONT 
@ help battle an enemy 
% | deadly as the Japs! 


<A. 


REACHEROUS enemy of all mankind is the malaria-bearing 
Ano pheles mosquito .. . dreaded alike in New Guinea’s jungles 
and fox holes, and in many a sector of the home front. 
Along the placid back waters of Tennessee Valley’s vast man-made 
lakes, the battle against Anopheles goes on endlessly. The war-busy 


opulation of this new industrial “Ruhr of America” must be pro- 
pop 


tected from the ravages of malaria . . . and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has energetically fought the Anopheles wherever it breeds! 


Fleets of spray boats propelled by outboard motors are a strategic 
and highly effective weapon in this vital work. Outboards drive these 





boats from bases to “battle grounds”. Outboards speed the inspectors 
on their rounds, and are useful in many other phases of Malarial 
Control Operations. 


Throughout America, in countless unspectacular but essential services, 
peacetime Evinrudes are handling their jobs quietly and efficiently. 
Today Evinrudes are being produced exclusively to meet the special- 
ized requirements of our fighting forces. After Victory there will 
again be Evinrudes for all . . . brilliant new Evinrudes packed with 
performance to surpass the finest you’ve known before! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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* HELP SPEED VICTORY ...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








HUNTING SEASONS for 1943-44 
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The .270 Can Do Big Things 


Ah 
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Quite a bullet assortment is available for the .270. Left to right: !00-grain Winchester, 


120-gr. Barnes, 130-gr. Remington Core-Lokt, 


130-gr. Western hollow-point boattail, 130- 


gr. Winchester pointed expanding, !40-gr. Barnes, 150-gr. Western soft point, 160-gr. Barnes. 
Of the 130-gr. bullets, the Winchester has the best shape and the best retained velocity 


SSUMING that a cartridge can 
make its way on merit alone, that 
cartridge is the .270 W.C.F. In its 
early years it sat in the corner, 

dressed in sackcloth and covered with 
ashes, while few riflemen suspected that 
underneath it had a figger like Miss 
America, a disposition like an angel, and 
that it could bake pies like Mother used 
to make. The .30/06, its papa, had all the 
prestige of government adoption behind 
it, as well as the boosts of the gun writ- 
ers. Further, in those early days, the 
rifleman could buy all the government 
ammunition he wanted at prices ranging 
from around one cent for 1918 wartime 
stuff to about three cents for later M-1 
cartridges with nonfouling gilding-metal 
jackets. No wonder the .270 had a tough 
time getting started! 

Gun writers of the 1920's and early ‘30's 
did the cartridge no good by saying that 
it would do nothing the .30/06 would not 
do, that its velocities were not so high 
as claimed, that it was not so accurate 
as the .30/06, and that it was a great 
little hand to change its center of impact 

Time has proved all those statements 
baloney of the purest ray serene. The 
typewriter pounder who even now is so 
often quoted as saying the .270 would 
do nothing the .30/06 would not do never 
in all his life shot a head of game with 
a .270. Unless he kept a yogi or a swami 
chained in the backyard so he could 
consult him when in doubt, I'll be darned 
if I know how he got that information 

As for the statement that .270 velocities 
are not so high as claimed, Winchester 
.270 rifles loaded with 130-gr. Wincheste1 
ammunition were tested in this particu- 
lar some years ago. The results of aver 
age instrumental velocities for 10-shot 
strings taken at 150 ft. came out as fol 
lows: 3,126, 3,125, 3,115, 3,038, 3,028, 3,109, 
3,029, 3,038, 3,017, 3,034. The average for 


these 100 shots, checked by several differ- 
ent chronographs and fired from several 
different rifles, comes out 3,075 instru- 
mental—that is, actual velocity over the 
given range. Add the arbitrary figure of 
70 ft. to it, and you get a muzzle velocity 
of 3,145 foot seconds. 

As far as accuracy goes, it has long 
since been discovered by those who have 
actually fired good ‘scope-equipped .270 
rifles from bench rests that the average 
factory .270 rifle will outshoot the aver- 
age factory .30/06 with factory ammuni- 
tion. In comparative tests of the best 
handloaded ammunition in the two cali- 
bers, the .270 will also turn the trick. The 
average .270 will, in my experience, out- 
shoot the average .220 Swift and shoot 


right along with a .257. 





What about changing center of im- 
pact? Well, in 1938 I sighted in a tailor- 
made .270 on a Mauser action with the 
130-gr. Winchester factory ammunition. 
In the spring of 1943, when I took the 
rifle to Bill Sukalle for a new barrel, I 
still hadn’t touched either windage or 
elevation. It was checked repeatedly at 
the target, and I shot hundreds of rounds 
at small marks like hawks, crows, jack 
rabbits, and coyotes. 

I might add here that as far as big 
game went, up to about 250 yd. it made 
no difference what sort of fodder I put 
into that rifle. It would keep any 130, 
150, or 100-gr. factory load well within a 
6-in. bull at 200 yd., and with the best 
factory or handloads it would shoot min- 
ute-of-angle groups all day long if I did 
my part 

Is that an exceptional .270? For a time 
I thougnt so. I began to suspect it wasn’t 
when a friend of mine was targeting in 
a stock Model 70 Winchester with a 
Weaver 330 ‘scope. His first five-shot 
group measured slightly more than an 
inch across. So did his second. 

When my .270 Mauser began to de- 
velop a case of throat erosion, I walked 
into a sporting-goods store and wrote a 
check for the first Model 70 .270 the 
clerk pulled out. I had Al Linden stock it 
and M. L. Stith fit a 330 Weaver. It 
shoots just like the first one. Jake Schoel- 
ler, former member of the Dewar Cup 
team, fine shot and an accuracy nut, 
has a standard .270 with a Zeiss ’scope. 
With his handloads it is good for minute- 
of-angle groups. Al Ronstadt, now of 
Washington, D. C., wanted a .270 with 
a medium-heavy barrel and had one put 


} 





Sectional density of .30 and .270 caliber bullets compared. Left to right, first pair: 150- 
grain hollow-point .30 and 150-gr. soft-point .270, which is proportionately much longer, 


making for great sectional density and hence long-range ability. . 


Middle pair, 180-gr. 


.30 caliber compared with 130-gr. .270, both Winchester pointed expanding. Proportions are 
similar, but the .270 leaves the muzzle at 3,140 foot seconds, the .30/06 at only 2,700... . 
Third pair, !10-gr. open-point .30, with poorer sectional density than the 100-gr. .270 
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SP 
9-GUNS-IN-1 


Nine distince choke patterns at 
your finger tips! More clean hits 
—one gun instead of nine! 


on a Model 70 standard stock and action. 
I saw him shoot a 10-shot group well 
under 1 in. with the powerful combina- 
tion of 53 gr. of No. 4350 and the 160-gr. 
Barnes bullet. 

This is not to say that there is no such 
thing as an inaccurate .270, or one which 
changes point of impact. Any rifle with 
a crooked or poorly bedded barrel, or 
with a fore-end so cut that it can warp 
hard against the barrel, will give poor 
accuracy and change its center of im- 
pact. However, the relation between case 
capacity and bullet diameter in the .270 
evidently makes for clean burning of 
powder and for good accuracy, just as it 
does in the .257 and the .22 Varminter. 
The .270 has that somewhat mysterious 
quality known as “balance.” 

The .270’s reputation was made, how- 
ever, not on the target range but out in 
the hunting fields, particularly in the 
West and in Canada and Alaska, where 
ranges are long. Hunters using the .270 
discovered that with it they could hit 
game at longer ranges than with any- 
thing else, and that when they hit they 
got a higher percentage of one-shot kills. 

The explanation is simple. The trajec- 
tory of the .270 with the 130-gr. bullet at 
a muzzle velocity of 3,140 foot seconds, 
or the 100-gr. bullet at 3,540, is very flat; 
for all practical purposes it corresponds 
to that of the Swift over 300 yd. and is 
flatter beyond. Consequently the hunter 
is less likely to undershoot at long range. 
Sighted to hit the point of aim at 200 yd. 
with a ’scope sight, the 130-gr. bullet 
drops only 5 in. at 300 yd., not enough to 
miss even a small deer with a hold in 
the center of the chest. (That drop from 
line of ’scope sight works out enly 4.5 in. 
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TAKE A SOLDIER HUNTING 


Share your pleasure, share your ammunition with a soldier, sailor, 
or marine. The boys give up plenty for you, why not give up a little 
for them? Lend that extra gun, take the lad to that favorite spot 
of yours where, you know there usually is game. Show our service 
men that you're not only a really good sportsman but a really 
honest-to-goodness American! 


BUY A HUNTING LICENSE. Don’t cripple the work 
of your state conservation commission by 
support just when it’s needed most. What if you can’t use 
it this season? The dollar or two it costs will help to pro- 
vide better sport tomorrow. 


WAR WORK 


Uncle Sam needed the skill, facilities, 
and long experience of the Poly- 
Choke Company. They now are his. 
No more Poly-Chokes are be- 
ing made, no more will be 
made until the symbolic “V” 
can be spelled out in full for 


Victory that is ours. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


for me, by the way, and it also did fo! 
the late Capt. E. C. Crossman.) 

If the hunter wants to turn his ‘scope- 
sighted .270 into a real long-range rifle, 
let him sight in for 300 yd. In that case 
the bullet rises 1‘ in. at 50 yd., 3 in. at 
100, 4 in. at 150, 4 in. at 200, 3 in. at 250, at 
point of aim at 300, 4 in. low at 350, 10 in. 
low at 400, and 18 in. low at 500. All of 
which means that, so sighted, a .270 has 
a point-blank range of over 350 yd. on 
even a small deer, a bighorn, or an ante- 
lope, and that by holding high on the 
backbone the hunter would not have to 
bother his pretty head unduly about 
trajectory even at 500 yd., which under 
most conditions is too far to shoot. With 
a higher-mounted ’scope, the trajectory 
is apparently even flatter, and under 
most conditions of plains and mountain 
hunting, the rifleman needs only to put 
the top of the post or the intersection 
of the crosshairs on what he wants to hit. 

For coyotes, however, this trajectory 
has a bit too much rise; so for use on 
the little prairie wolves, the .270 should 
be sighted in for 250 yd. The bullet will 
then rise 2°, in. above the line of aim at 
150 and fall only 3 in. at 300. 

The other part of the ease of hitting 
with the .270 lies in the fact that the 
bullet gets there fast and cuts down on 
necessary lead. The 130-gr. Peters and 
Winchester sharp-pointed bullets arrive 
at 300 yd. still zipping along at 2,440 foot 
seconds, and the 100-gr. gets there with 
a retained velocity of 2,600, or faste 
than the fastest factory load for the .220 
Swift. The Swift gets the 46-gr. open 
point bullet to 300 yd. with a velocity of 
2,130, and it gets the 48-gr. soft-point 
spitzer there with 2,570. 
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withholding 


A few — only a few — Poly- 
Chokes are left unsold. Write, 
but don’t send your gun barrel. 
We'll let you know if there's 
a Poly-Choke left for you. 


NOTES for 
SPORTSMEN 


HOW FAST DO GAME 
BIRDS FLY? 


Canada Goose: 45-60 m.p.h. 
Atlantic Brant: 45 m.p.h. 
Snow Goose: 50 m.p.h. 
Mallard: 45-60 m.p.h. 
Black Duck: 26 m.p.h. 
Pintail: 50-65 m.p.h. 
Teal: 30-60 m.p.h. 
Shoveller: 45-53 m.p.h. 
Redhead: 40-42 m.p.h. 
Canvasback: 72 m.p.h. 
Ruffed Grouse: 20-22 m.p.h. 
Sharp-tailed Grouse: 33 
m.p.h, 
Bobwhite Quail: 25-49 m.p.h. 
Valley Quail: 35-38 m.p.h. 
Mourning Dove: 30-41 m.p.h. 
Pheasant: 25-60 m.p.h. 
Turkey: 55 m.p.h. 
Woodcock: 5-13 m.p.h. 


CARE OF GUN 


Before storing away your 
gun, smear it, inside and out, 
with a good gun grease. 
Grease an old brush that fits 
the bore, run it through sev- 
Rub on outside 


Work 


eral times. 


with the hand. into 


action, too, 





For the sake of comparison, the 150-gr. 
Western open-point .30/06 bullet, which 
leaves the muzzle at 2,980, gets to 300 yd. 
with a retained velocity of 2,070 and the 
best-shaped 150-gr. .30/06 bullet, the 
temington 150-gr. bronze point, retains 
2,260. For the sake of another compari- 
son, the 180-gr. Western open-point bullet 
for the .300 H. & H. Magnum is traveling 
at only 2,080 at the 300-yd. mark, or only 
50 foot faster than the 180-gr. 
Remington bronze point .30/06 bullet 
with its initial velocity much lower than 
that of the Magnum. All these little fig- 
gers preach a couple of powerful lessons 

that for long ranges, bullet shape and 
sectional density are very important, and 


seconds 


that the hunter ought to keep his eye 
glued to velocity figures out where the 
game is, and not at the muzzle. 

This high retained velocity also ex- 


plains the spectacular killing power 
which everyone who has used the .270 
has noticed at from 250 to 400 yd. Long 
ago I made up my mind that in order to 
be reasonably happy I had to live where 
[ could do a lot of hunting. I have used 


three .270 rifles since 1925. In that period 
[ have also done some hunting with 
three .30/06 rifles, a 7 mm., a .348, a .257, 


Remington, and a .30/40. 
The only cartridge with as good a record 
as the .270 is the 7 mm., but it happens 
that the longest shot I ever made with it 
was 200 yd 

As nearly as I can remember, I have 
shot at and hit 39 head of big game with 
.270’s. The shot (an antelope) 
was around 500 yd.; the shortest (a white- 
tail), about 50 ft. The average was about 
300 yd. One deer was hit and lost, but it 
was no more than scratched. Three took 


a .30/30, a .35 


longest 


















more than one shot; and 35 were killed 
with one shot. Most of those 35 didn’t 
move out of their tracks. In 18 years 
I believe I have also shot not far from 100 
coyotes with a .270, several of them being 
killed at 400 yd. or more. Of all of them, 
only one wasn't killed instantly, and he, 
strangely enough, was less than 75 yd. 
away. He threshed around for a full 
minute. 

Once upon a time the .270 owner could 
get any bullet he wanted for the .270 
just so long as it weighed 130 gr. In late 
years, however, the picture has been 
greatly complicated. All major concerns 
load a 150-gr. soft point with a muzzle 
velocity of 2,770 foot seconds. Peters 
loads a 130-gr. bullet similar in shape and 
construction to the original Winchester 
pointed expanding, and Remington loads 
the round-nosed but very strong 130-gr. 
Core-Lokt. 

30th Winchester and Western load a 
100-gr. bullet at the very high muzzle 
velocity of 3,540, Winchester in a pro- 
tected point similar to their 130-gr., and 
Western in a spitzer soft point. Both 
Western and Winchester load the .270 





Mute evidence of the kind of accuracy of which 
the .270 is capable. This group was shot at 
200 yd. and measures, center to center, 2 1/16 
by 1% in. Center of impact is 4 in. high at 
200 yd., as here, and right on at 300 yd. This 
was the best group shot from rolled-up sleep- 
ing bag while sighting rifle in, but no group 
was larger than 3 in. The rifle shown below 
was used, with 49'/2 gr. of duPont No. 4064 be- 
hind the Winchester pointed-expanding bullet 


with the 130-gr. Silvertip. Western also 
loads a 130-gr. hollow-point boattail, and, 
of course, Winchester still loads the 130- 
gr. “pointed soft point” or “pointed ex- 
panding” bullet originally designed for 
the cartridge 

Further to complicate the picture, bul 
lets weighing 100, 120, 140, and 160 gr 
were available from Fred Barnes before 
the war, and bullets weighing 95, 100, 
130, and 150 gr. were manufactured by 
the Western Tool & Copper Works. In 
normal times, the only fly in the ernt 
ment is that there isn’t any such critter 
as a cheap .270 bullet, as there have al- 
ways been cheap .25 and .30 caliber bul- 








The latest Model 720 Remington bolt-action 
well as for the .257 and the .30/06. This one 


lets. The cheapest sold for about two 
cents, the most expensive for about 
three, whereas good .25 and .30 caliber 
jacketed bullets could be bought for 
around one cent. Handloads for the .270 
have always cost somewhat more than 
many for other calibers. 

Of all the bullets made for the .270, the 
best all-around game bullet has always 
seemed to me to be the 130-gr. pointed 
expanding bullet designed for the cart- 
ridge and made by Winchester. Along 
with the 180-gr. Remington bronze-point 
.30/06 bullet it is almost a perfect ballis- 
tic job, combining a sharp, wind-bucking 
point with good sectional density. The 
base is very thick and heavy, the jacket 
becomes slightly thinner toward the 
point (which in reality is a sharp soft 
point of lead covered with a thin jacket 
of copper to keep it from battering in 
the magazine). 

I have never seen one of those bullets 
fail to expand well, even at long range, 
and I have never seen one that failed 
to penetrate deeply. I have found it 
practically perfect for medium-size big 
game, weighing from 100 to 350 Ib. on 
the hoof; and hunters in Alaska and 
Canada say its penetration is adequate 
for moose and grizzlies. Why so little 
has been said about the virtues of that 
bullet is a question I cannot answer 
Some years after it had been on the 
market a German firm brought out a 
line of bullets which was practically 
identical, and the gun writers almost 
broke blood vessels shouting its praises. 
The only explanation I could give was 
that some Nazi designer had taken the 
trouble to section a 130-gr. Winchester 
.270 bullet, whereas some of the gun 
writers hadn't. 

For anything from a big mule deer on 
down, the 130-gr. Winchester spitzer or 
the similar Peters job looks like the best 
medicine. In spite of the fact that men 
like Russell Annabel of Alaska and Jim 
Osman of Canada have used it on elk 
and moose and have found it satisfac- 
tory, I'll make a guess that the controlled 
expansion bullets like the Winchester- 
Western Silvertip and the Remington 
Core-Lokt would be a good deal better. 

I base that on some hunting of broom- 








Here is O'Connor's Model 70 Winchester .270 with a special high-combed stock by Alvin Linden 
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rifle is chambered for the .270 cartridge as 
has a Weaver ‘scope sight and a Stith mount 


tail horses, which are about the size of 
elk. Two .270 rifles were used by govern- 
ment hunters who had to exterminate 
the beasts on forest lands. The boys 
started out with the 130-gr. Winchester 
bullet, and got pretty sloppy kills. They 
then shifted to the Remington Core-Lokt 
stuff, and got deeper penetration and 
far more one-shot kills. 

The same thing can be said of the 
Winchester-Western Silvertip—a bit too 
much penetration and not enough ex- 
pansion for light game. For me, the Sil- 
vertip worked excellently on the one 
antelope and the few deer I have shot 
with it. Most deer and antelope hunters, 
however, have wanted less penetration, 
more expansion. In wooded country 
where shots have to be taken through 
brush, I'd prefer either to the pointed 
expanding. A correspondent in Michigan 
made extensive tests, shooting the Rem- 
ington Core-Lokt through all sorts of 
cover, and wrote that because of the 
round nose and thick jacket it drives 
on through twigs and even small limbs 
with a minimum of deflection. The Sil- 
vertip, the Core-Lokt, and the Western 
boattail all retain less velocity than the 
original pointed expanding bullet does, 
for they get to 300 yd. with a retained 
velocity of 2,260, as against the pointed 
expanding’s 2,440. 

I have always felt that the 150-gr. 
soft point was a fine hunk of cheese for 
which there was little excuse. It has 
neither the flat trajectory and the shock 
power of the sharp-point 130-gr. bullets, 
nor the penetration of Silvertip and Core- 
Lokt. It reduces the .270 to the power of 
a 7 mm., which is a fine cartridge, but 
definitely not a .270. 

For the handloader who likes to ex- 
periment and who is never satisfied with 
things as they are, the custom-made bul- 
lets offer definite possibilities. The 120- 
gr. Barnes spitzer bullet is lightly con- 
structed and, when driven at about 3,200, 
the most deadly small deer, coyote, and 
antelope bullet I have ever seen. White- 
tail deer, hit anywhere solidly with that 
bullet, are almost always stone dead 
before they topple over. I have seen about 
15 deer and antelope killed with that 
bullet, and I have never seen one move 
three feet after being hit. However, it 
would go to pieces too quickly to be 
absolutely dead sure at all angles on 
large mule deer. 

The 140-gr. bullet seems a shade too 
lights to burn No. 4350, that great heavy 
bullet powder, well, and No. 4064 will 
give it only 3,000 foot seconds, I'd stick 
to the 130. The heavy custom-made bul 
lets in combination with No. 4350 are 
something else again, and anyone want 
ing to use the .270 on the heaviest game 
should look them over. Fred Barnes 
made a fine 160-gr. semi-spitzer of great 
sectional density, a small soft point, and 
a thick, heavy jacket of pure copper. It 

(Continued on page 56) 


























““Mallards! Gosh, don’t they remind 
me of some swell times! 

“Gets you kind of excited too, 
Queenie, doesn’t it? I understand. 
My dog was a lot like you, and I 
know how he loved hunting. 

“There’d be cold, gray autumn 
mornings when the wind almost blew 
our ears off. Just the right weather 
for ducks. I'd paddle us out to our 
favorite hunting place in the marsh. 
Pretty soon our wooden decoys would 
be bobbin’ away, natural as life, and 
a big flight of mallards would start 
down to get chummy. Then—- 
whammo! 

“No matter how far away the 








Maybe next year, Queenie!’ 


ducks dropped, that dog of mine used 
to retrieve ’em every time. I'll bet 
you did too. And boy, what wouldn’t 
we both give to do some duck hunting 
this season! 

“But there’sa war on now, Queenie. 
We’re in the Coast Guard, and we’ve 
got a job todo. Maybe next year...” 

+ + . 


Remington’s job right now is to sup- 
ply a lot of military arms and ammu- 
nition fast—to help speed, among 
other things, the return of hunters 
and hunting dogs to their favorite 
marshes. Here is what we are doing... 


1. Every working day, Remington pro- 
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Remington Sportsman 











3-shot autoloading 
shotgun and Nitro Express shot shells 





~ Remington, 





duces thirty million rounds of military 
small arms ammunition, 

2. And, every working day, Remington 
produces more than enough military rifles 
to equip an entire infantry regiment at 
full fighting strength. 

After the war is won, we will again 
be serving our sportsmen friends with 
Remington shotguns and rifles, Nitro 
Express shells, Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
.22’s, and Core-Lokt big game bul- 
lets. Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

” “Hi-Speed,” “Sportsman” 


; U.S. Pat. ¢-Lokt”’ is a trade mark of Remington 


HELP YOURSELF LATER BY HELPING YOUR 
COUNTRY NOW. BUY WAR BONDS! 












Suctl! 


The Same 
Mount | Used Back Home! 


SURE, the boys know they can put those 
shots right in there where they count! 
This Redfield Junior Mount is a familiar 
old friend to thousands of American 
sportsmen now in the armed forces—the 
same mount they used “back home” on 
favorite hunting and target rifles. 


STANDARD 


REDFIELD SICHTS 


ADOPTED BY ARMED FORCES 


/ 


@ Besides the Redfield 
Junior Scope Mount, 
adopted for snipers’ 
rifles, the Ordnance 
Department chose two 
of Redficeld’s famous 
MICROMETER sights 

picked them out from 
STOCK models just 
as YOU would choose 
a REDFIELD sight from 
your dealer's shelf or 
from our catalogue. 


Now, of course our 
entire output goes 
to the armed forces 


REDFIELD 


GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3311 Gilpin St., Denver, Colorado 





Gplit Second ACTION )., 


SURE SHOTS-DEAD BIRDS 


Muthenes know the importance of spli 

second ACTION-—it means BULLS EYES 
on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be 
content with misses or lost birds. Enjoy 
Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
rifle or shotgun and set new records with 


GUNSLICK 


The SUPER LUBRICANT 


Used and recommended by ou tstan ding sportemen. GUNSLICK 
is not an oil—but a super ricant of velvet smoothness. Prevents 
leading and meta! foul ing— gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 
for accurate shooting 


Get "MASTER" Gun Cleaning KIT 
K Seivent, , Oredey $4.00 


POSTPAID 















dealer can t supply 
order direct 


OUTERS LABORATORIES 
Dept. 01-12 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 


| uses those 100-g 


can be given about 2,800 with 52 gr. of 
No. 4350, and 2,850 with 54 gr. With my 
Model 70 sighted in for 300 yd. with the | 
Winchester 130-gr. factory load, the 160- | 
gr. bullet in front of 52 gr. of No. 4350 is 
exactly on at 200; a fact which comes in 
very handy for the sheep hunter who 
wants to, take a few cartridges loaded 
with the heavier bullets along in case | 
he runs into a grizzly. The 150-gr. West- | 
ern Tool & Copper Works bullet is a for- 
midable baby, which 54 gr. of No. 4350 will 
drive along at 2,950 foot seconds. Wow! 

It was the 100-gr. bullets, with their 
very flat trajectory, their astounding ac- 
curacy, their freedom from ricochet, and 
their ability to buck wind, that made 
the varmint and coyote hunters sit up 
and get interested. As we have seen, 
these bullets retain more velocity at 300 
yd. than any factory load for the .220 
Swift. Because of the smaller time lag, 
they are much less wind-sensitive than 
the standard hot-shot .22 bullets, and 
they can be depended on to make longer 
sure hits on chucks, crows, hawks, and 
what not. 

Many a varmint shot who has spent 
plenty of moola dallying after those 
painted hussies, the super-duper .22’s, has 
discovered that the little old .270, who 
has been sitting in the corner all the 
time masquerading as a big-game rifle 
and nothing else, has exactly what he 
has been looking for. If he can manage 
it, he gets a 10-lb. .270 with a medium- 
heavy barrel, slaps a 10X 'scope on it, 
r. bullets at 3,540 foot sec- 


onds—and discovers he has the dog- 
gonedest long-range varmint rifle in the 
country. 


It is my notion that it will be some 
time before a better cartridge than the 
.270 makes its bow. The cartridge even 
now has only slightly less recoil than 
the .30/06, and a heavier bullet at a high- 
er velocity means more recoil, perhaps 
so much that the average hunter will 
not do his best work in the field with it. 
Actually the .270 was a 1940 cartridge 
which happened to be introduced in 1925, 
a long way ahead of its time. It took 
the riflemen of this country many years 
to catch up with it. 

On the other hand, the .270 is by no 
means always the rifle for the one-gun 
man. Lots of other calibers will serve just 
as well or better for the once-a-year deer 
hunter in the wooded East. The .270 has 
always been and probably always will be 
an expensive proposition to handload be- 
cause of the odd-size bullets. Further- 
more, just about one chuck hunter in 
100 has enough skill to take advantage 
of the extra range the .270 gives him. 
Working pressures are a good deal high- 
er in the .270 than in the .30/06, and 
barrel life is shorter. If a man does much 
rapid fire, or shoots many 10-shot groups, 
both of which heat the barrel up, he 
will see a good deal of erosion in 1,000 
shots and he may find his accuracy fall- 
ing off in less than 2,000 shots. Barrel life 
is, I believe, about 30 percent longer than 
that of the Swift and 30 percent shorter 
than that of the .30/06. My figures may 
be on the gloomy side because I do a lot 
of experimenting, which is tough on 
barrels. 

Because of the cheaper bullets, longer 
barrel life, and lighter recoil, I'd rather 
do most of my varmint shooting with a 
.250/3000 or a .257. For hunting the larg- 
est game, I'd get a lot more comfort out 
of the fact that the .30/06 tosses a 220-gr. 
bullet, but until something better comes 
along, I'll stick to the .270 a Sunday 
gun on anything from coyotes on up to 
mule deer, if the shooting has to be done 
at long range.—Jack O’Connor. 


as 
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Whether you have 
your deer hide 
tanned for yourself 


or sell it for military 
use, it is important to 
follow certain instruc- 
tions. This booklet 
tells you how to care 
for hides to ensure best 
leather. Our method is simple—nothing 
to buy—saves on shipping costs. Book- 
let contains other deer hunting tips and 
venison recipes that even old-timers will 
find valuable. Write today. Simply say 
‘Send Booklet B"’ on a postcard. 
IMPORTANT— War Production Board now 
says hides taken off deer after Sept. 20, 
1943, may be tanned and made up for 
your own use or as gifts. However, do 
not forward any hides, raw or tanned 
until you write for, and receive, this 
free booklet. 
MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
601 Fox Ave., Berlin, Wisconsin 
Division of Berlin 
Glove Co. 


24 Pages 
Illustrated 








WOT A PAINT—WNOT A LACQUER 
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MAGIC COLD CHEMIC AL . 
Minute Mon ey Restores finish on 5 Guns S 
— Ps No heating! Can't injure 
{GUN BLUEL.s) steel. Simple process. 


‘ree de scriptive 
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NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 


“CE Ss minute 





TOE 
Pistol! 


Target Model 
6h" 


Barrel 


WOODSMAN 


COLT'S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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7 INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 





Box OM-132, New Method Bidg., Bradiord, Pa 
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| .30/06 for Brownies 


OLKS who squawk about the .30/06 
. being a flop on Alaskan brown bear 
have got me riled. For hunting 
brownies I have never felt the need for 
anything heavier than the ’06—with 
proper loads. There’s the hitch: so many 
big-game hunters pay little or no atten- 
tion to the ammunition they use, and the 
’06 is done up in more loads than any 
other hull. Those men think that so 
long as they have a .30/06 they can’t fail, 
and when they do they never blame 
themselves. I’ve seen hunters out after 
| brownies with the 110-gr.! 

The truth of the matter is that the ’06 
is ample for the Alaskan brown—our 
toughest game animal. I have been in 
on the kill of a great many brownies and 
grizzlies, and have killed (or finished 
for helpless sportsmen) plenty of bears 
myself. After many years of experience 
and observation my conclusion is that 

| the .30/06, everything considered, is our 
best all-round big-game cartridge, always 
provided that the right load is used. 


| Many hunters are overgunned with any- | 
thing larger; what they really lack is | 


training in the use of a rifle. 

Granted that the greater the power 
the greater the killing ability. The .375 
| has more killing power than the .30/06, 

but in one party I guided, a hunter took 
| seven shots with a .375 to kill a medium- 
| size female grizzly, simply because he 
| couldn’t hit her in a vital spot. The 
.375 wouldn’t anchor her with three shots 
through the guts and several more in 
hams and legs. But a good, well-placed 
shot from either the .375 or the '06 would 
have laid her low. 

In my own hunting of heavy game, 
| especially the brownies, I have always 
| selected bullets that have proved their 
ability to hold together well on impact. 
Also they must have sufficient weight. 
The Western 220-gr. bullet with the very 
small tip of lead proved very good. I 
shot through a medium-size grizzly 
endwise with one of those bullets, it 
coming to rest under the hide at the 
back of the hind quarter. For close 
work, the Peters Belted, in 225 egr., is 
also most excellent. Such bullets, with 
the new No. 4350 powder, are the answer. 
My favorite load years ago was the 
200-gr. WTCW bullet in my own hand- 
loads. That was a honey for either close 
or medium range. 

A few years ago, when I was making 
an investigation of cattle killing by 
great Kodiak bears on Kodiak Island, 


I chose for ammunition the Peters | 


Belted bullet in the 180-gr. weight. Some 
of the shots in that country are long, 
though on those big bears we limited 
ourselves to not more than 300 yd. This 
bullet performed in a most excellent 
manner. Slugs mushroomed well at all 
ranges and hung together perfectly at 
close range—one shot in a big brown’s 
head at 35 yd. They would often go 
completely through a 1,000-lb. bear at 
the shoulders. Often we found them 
hung up in the tough hide, where the 
mushroom swell had caught and held. 
Here is one about the hunter who 
came into Juneau a few years back on 
his way to Kodiak for bears. He landed 
in the gun store there and told us about 
the real gun he had, one that had just 
been born. Just the answer for brownies 
| —a .220 Swift! He came back from 
Kodiak like the little gal who stopped 
to pet a striped cat in the woods— 
sadder but wiser!—Hosea R. Sarber. 
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“He said I’d have more energy to climb, 
steadier nerves to aim if I'd wear his 
Blizzard-Proof- Down Jacket: 
.-« Here’s the evidence plus my 
measurements... 1'm going to have 
one of my own. I'll be needing it” 
BOBBY MILLER,son of ERNEST MILLER 
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Millions of Uncle Sam's cold 
weather fighting men will come 
home with highest praise for 
Bauer Products, the "Lightest 
Wouke maven AgeU Re | Warmest Things on Earth.” 
Koutrnverion | | 
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MIDWEST’S 
Best and ONLY Customer... TODAY! 


HE French have a proverb — “The 

more things change, the more they are 
the same.’’ How true that is of Midwest 
Radios! Once we counted our satisfied 
customers in hundreds of thousands... in 
every part of the globe. Today we have 
only one customer — America’s fighting 
man. But you’ll find him, too, in every 
corner of the world—and by his side, radio 
or electronic equipment built by Midwest, 
giving him the same dependable perform- 
ance that for 22 years has made Midwest 
Radios an international favorite. 


Send For FREE Booklet 
A 24-page booklet “‘Radio—The Eyes and Ears of 
Our Armed Forces” will be sent FREE on your 
request, if accompanied by 10c in stamps or coin 
for which we will send you a War Savings Stamp. 
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Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard 
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beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-12, Chicago, Ill. 
“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 


Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 
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The SPORTSMAN’S RECORD 
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trip logs, etc. Illustrated, plastic 
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Big Game for Greenhorns 


(Continued from page 19) 


| the fleshy part of the hindquarters, while 

the last shot had landed just behind the 
heart. Probably it was the hindquarter 
shot which had turned the sheep up the 
mountain and given me my chance. 

I stretched out for a good rest, which 
I badly needed, while Adam did the 
skinning. It was 7 p.m. when we started 
for camp, which was six or seven miles 
away. As the boys had taken our horses 
into camp, not knowing how long Adam 
and I would be out, we had to walk the 
entire distance. Such a hike over moun- 
tains, over and under windfalls, and 
over squashy muskegs is something 
that’s easier to remember than to ex- 
perience. If it hadn’t been for that nice 
sheep head on Adam's back for me to 
look at, I think I'd have dropped in 
my tracks. We got into camp at about 
11 p.m., and the good news was out that 
my ram’s head was two inches longer 
on the curl than either of the others. 

It was a good thing we got back to 
camp when we did, for that night it 
started to snow and kept it up all the 
next day. I surely would have been in 
for it if we’d stayed on the mountain, 
for we'd had no blankets, and my 
clothing had consisted of only a cotton- 
and-wool shirt and a thin pair of pants. 
As it was, the enforced day’s rest put 
me in shape for a goat hunt. I told Carl, 
the morning after, that I wanted to go 
high up and get a big one. He took me 
seriously. Before the day was over I 
was to know what altitude really means. 

We all started out together but sepa- 
rated about 10 a.m. Doc paired off with 
Adam, while Sanders and I, with Carl 
and Ed, kept on to timber line, tied our 
horses, and started our climb. About 
two miles from the horses we located a 
bunch of goats and, after slow and 
careful stalking, got within shooting 
distance. Sanders was quicker on the 
draw than I was, and with his first shot 
made a billy roll down the mountain to 
a point far below. The other goats got 
out of there fast, and I didn’t get a 
shot. I ran to where they’d disappeared, 
and just saw the tail end of one dis- 
appearing around a bowlder. The moun- 
tain there was so steep that if I'd lost 
my footing I might be rolling yet. 

While I was thinking that perhaps 
my last chance to shoot a goat had 
gone, a goat came into sight around the 
cliff far away. Desperately trying to 
| get into shooting position, I stretched 
| out flat on the rocks. But I was panting 
| like a horse with the heaves; and the 
post in my ‘scope bobbed up and down, 
as I attempted to aim, like a rowboat on 
a stormy sea. I did my best to pull the 
trigger as the post bobbed past the goat, 
| but each time I was too early or too 
| late, and all I did was to spur the goat 
on to faster speed. Too, my Winchester, 
with every shot, kicked me a foot or 
two farther down the mountain. 

Sanders, having watched the perform- 
ance with fascinated interest, had the 
nerve to yell an offer to lend me his 
gun. I almost felt that “them was fight- 
ing words,” particularly as he seemed 
half choked with laughter. 

I moved up higher where the ground 
was not so steep, hoping that some fool 
goat would stick out his head just far 
enough for me to crack down on him. 
By this time I wasn’t panting so hard 
and felt reasonably sure of being able 
to take decent aim should chance arise. 

While I was lying flat, bemoaning my 





hard luck, a big billy goat came out on 
a ledge far above me. I leveled off and 
my bullet smacked the rock right 
front of him. He headed for higher and 
safer country pronto. I waited patient 
until he gave me another good chanc 
and then pulled. Then and there I filled 
my license, for the goat collapsed in 
his tracks, down for the count. 

The mountain was so steep where |} 
was that I had to hold the carcass whi 
Carl skinned it. By the time that hi 
was peeled off I was just about as e> 
hausted as I'd been after climbing tl 
mountain. Then, with what relief I let 
go of the body and let it roll to tl 
bottom of the mountain, for the eagles 
to eat! 

When we got two goat hides, head 
and horns on a saddle, there wasn't 
much room for a rider, so Sanders and 
I took turns riding on the way back t 
camp. We spied some grizzly tracks and 
I asked Carl whether, with only thre 
rounds of ammunition left, I should 
take a crack at one of the big bears 
I saw one. 

“Depends on how close 
tree,” he answered. 

We got to camp a little after sundow: 
and an hour later in came Doc’s a1 
Adam’s horses—but no riders. About 
two hours later the two missing m«¢ 
blew in with a fine billy goat. They had 
a story to tell. They had located two 
grizzlies, through the glasses, from th 
top of the mountain where they we! 
hunting goats. The bears were digging 
out gophers on the mountainside. Doc 
and Adam at once lost interest in goats, 


we are to 


but developed a lot in bears. They 
stalked the bears, but when withi: 
shooting distance found the bears had 
heard or scented them, and had re- 


treated to the next ridge. While taking 
after them again, the two men spotted 
a fine billy up on the mountain, 

turned loose the horses, and passed up 
the distant bears in favor of the goat 

When finally they got within shooti: 
distance, the goat was standing at thé 
edge of a steep ledge. Doc knocked it 
over with one shot, the goat giving 
convulsive leap out into space. It fell 
about 500 feet, then rolled another 500 
feet down the mountainside. They found 
the goat’s head to be badly bruised, and 
the tip of one horn was broken. Measu! 
ing showed that the uninjured horn wa 
9% inches long, the horns of my goat 
were 914 inches long, and those of 
Sanders’s goat were 9 inches. 

We three felt pretty good in camp th 
night. Each of us had a deer, a shee} 
and a goat. Ahead of us were moos: 
caribou, grizzlies, and black bears. Walk 
a few hundred yards from camp in a! 
direction and you could see the tracks of 
one or more of these species of gam: 
Our success so far had given us co! 
fidence that we could do equally we! 
on bigger and more dangerous gam: 

“Doggone,” said Doc, “I kind of think 
it’s easier to put a bullet into one of 
these big critters than it is to knocl 
over a cottontail dodging around 
clump of weeds. There’s more to shoot 
at.” 

“Yeah, a grizzly gives you a bigg« 
mark,” said Carl dryly, “but there’s als 
more of him to chase you!” 

Carl said a mouthful—but the stor: 
of what happened during 


the rest of 
our hunt will have to wait until next 
month. 
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Keep your spirits high—speed Victory 
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Shooters Problems 
JACK O’CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 


from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 


Address your ques- 


tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


.30 Caliber Army Rifles 


Question: A couple of my buddies say the 
103 Springfield Army rifle is a flat .30 caliber; 
I say it’s a .30/06. Please straighten 
G. R. G., U.S. Navy. 


us out.— 


Answer: The 1903 Springfield has a_ .30 
caliber barrel, all right, which means it has a 
re diameter of .30 in. and a groove diameter 
.308 in. There are lots of .30 caliber rifles, 
wever—the .30/30, the .30/40, the .300 Savage, 
nd the .300 Magnum. 
The cartridge for the Springfield is commonly 
known as the .30/06. Its original name was 
all cartridge, caliber .30, Model 1906,” and 
the 150-gr. flat-base bullet had a muzzle velocity 
of 2,700 foot seconds. A few years ago the so- 
called .30 caliber M-1 cartridge, which used a 
2-gr. boattail bullet with a velocity of 2,650, 
was adopted. The cartridge now used—the M-2 
—uses a flat-base 150-gr. gilding-metal bullet at 
a velocity of more than 2,900.—J. O’C. 


For Moose and Elk 


Question: How does the Model 71 Winchester, 
348 caliber with 250-gr. Silvertip cartridges, 
compare in power with the .300 Savage? 


G. B. B., Jt. B.Y. 


Answer: The .348 Winchester is a somewhat 


more powerful rifle than the .300 Savage. With 
the 250-gr. Silvertip bullet it has a muzzle 
elocity of 2,320 foot seconds and a muzzle 
energy of 2,980 foot pounds, whereas the .300 


Savage with the 180-gr. bullet has a velocity of 
2,380 and energy of 2,265. The .348 cartridge, I 
suspect, would be considerably better for moose 
and elk because of the greater power and the 
heavier bullet.—J. O’C 


Sighting In 


Question: Recently I bought a secondhand .30 
Remington equipped with an adjustable peep 
sight. The sight is completely out of adjust- 
ment, however, and I don’t want to use any 
more ammunition than I have to to sight it in 
again. Ill be hunting in an area where most 
f my shots at deer will probably be within 100 

150 yd. Incidentally, I have read in your 
lepartment the recommendation to select one 
bullet weight and stick to it. For my rifle, 
hree weights are available: 160, 170, and 180 


TALL 


— but 
SHORT 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; 


gr. Which 
would you 
in scattered brush 


of bullet, 
shooting 


weight, and what 
suggest for ordinary 
?—T. W. N 


Answer: Iron sights differ in 
above the bore, of course; but I would guess 
that if your rifle were sighted in at 100 yd. the 
line of trajectory would at about 25 yd. 
I'd sight that rifle in to hit right on the nose at 
150 yd. In that case the bullet would strike 
in. high at 50 yd., 2 in. high at 100, on the nose 
at 150, and only 4 in. low at 200. Then you'd 
have a good working trajectory 

For your purposes I'd 
bullet in probably the 170-gr. 


their height 


cross 


I 


choose a_ soft-point 
weight—J. O’C. 
Shotgun Shoots Too Close 


Question: My 12 gauge hammerless field gun 


shoots too close. Would it be all right to cut 
the barrel to 28 in., and could our local gun- 
smith do the job?—R. A. G., Il. 


Answer: I'd write to the service department 
of the factory that made your gun, tell them 
your troubles, and ask if they will open up 
those barrels—to 55 percent in the right and 60 
percent in the left. They might even cut those 
barrels down to 28 in. and give you a recessed 
choke. In any case, it’s a job for the factory; 
most local gunsmiths don’t have the necessary 
equipment.—/J. O’C 


Which .22 for Vermin? 


Question: I go up to Michigan every year and 
hunt for crows, hawks, and gophers with a .22 
Long Rifle pump-action Remington, Model 121 
I like it very much but am wondering if a .22 
W.R.F. would give me better results. Also, 
should I use a peep sight or a ’scope?—G. K., III. 


Answer: I'd try to get hold of a 29-S Weaver 
*scope and have it put on that Remington pump 
with Weaver's T-mounts. It’s a grand little 
*scope, and a great bargain. 

As a varmint cartridge the .22 W.C.F. is a 
little more powerful than the .22 Long Rifle you 
already have, but the difference is hardly 
enough to be very noticeable in the field. The 
high-speed hollow point uses a 40-gr. bullet at 


a muzzle velocity of 1,475 foot 
muzzle energy of 193 ft. 
bullet 
the 


seconds and a 
lb., whereas a similar 
in the Long Rifle weighs 37 gr., leaves 
muzzle at 1,400 foot seconds, and has an 


he’s 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


brought his nephew along on a bear 
hunt. We was in the Santee Swamp, 

‘not having any luck, so we sorta got to 

ddin’ the young feller. We told ’im that 
we didn’t shoot bears in that part of the 
country—that we caught 'em by the tail. 
Then, when we'd come in at night, empty 
handed, we’d complain about how fast 
the critters were gettin’; and ask him 
how he’d made out. 

He’d say he was sorry, but he just 
hadn’t seen any bears that day. So we'd 
Shake our heads an’ allow that it sure 
was a shame, ’cause a young feller like 
him wouldn’t have no trouble at all run- 
hin’ one down. 


] broue WAS the time Fred Rogan 
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Well, sir, we kept it up, all seriouslike, 
till our last day in camp. Then that morn- 
in’ the kid gets up about dawn an’ ambles 
off for a walk. An’ danged if he didn’t 
come smack on an old she bear! Maybe 
there was cubs around, maybe not. Any- 
way, she gave a roar an’ took after ’im. 

He made a bee line for camp, with the 
bear one jump behind. He got right up 


to the cabin, tripped on the steps, and 
fell against the door. The door flew open, 
an’ the bear couldn’t stop—she came 


hurtlin’ right in on top of us. 


So the boy reached up, slammed the 
door shut, and yelled, “You fellers take 
care of that one—I'll go back an’ get 
another!"’"—John Rowell. 
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taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. You would be 
amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 
MISSING by NOT knowing TAXIDERMY and 
mounting your valuable trophies of the hunt! 


300 000 STUDENTS ji: at sporteman's 


school. of that! Join this throng of 
SMART SPORTSMEN. Save your TROPHIES! 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME <.;; 


very 
first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. Vou 
QUICKLY lea: atom sunt animals, game heads 
= h, pets, u pons. Lipa meat with your 
zed tre it ckly make you FAMOUS, 
TRY iT. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDE 


are mem bers of this 





Mount 


squirrels, 


bits, chix eee to make book 
oe ae t ny other useful articles. 
Youc _adee THOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 


with taxidermy. Thetree ‘book explains this. 
and 


LEARN TO TAN | furs ~~ gat pliable 

earn method to 
tan GENUINE LEATHER ~y all kinds of 
hides. Great spare time money maker, 


BIG, EASY PROFIT 


others, Many stu- 
dents make $50 to $75 a monthin spare time— 
some, much more, If you need extra money, do 


not overlook this tremendous OPPORTUNITY. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


for the Free Book— 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 
home. 48 pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A 
we nderful book, strange, unique. You never saw the 
“ ke befo " ze is book is PRICELESS to hunters, trap 

an re lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you 
WRITE aT ‘Once, this minute! Use ng coupon 
or @ posta! will do, STATE YOUR AG 


Mount and tan for 











3 Nertiwentern School of Taxidermy, 
3149 Elwood Bide., Omaha, Neb. 

8 Send me your free illustrate: i bax k, **How to 
q Mount Game’’. Also tell me how { may learn 

this fascinating art easily and quickly by mail. 
8 No obligation, State your age, 
1 
i Name ____ Age 
a 
8 Address 








50,000,000 Americans now own 
War Bonds. You’re probably 
one of them. But are you buy- 
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Browr ather Arn Boots, worn 
by U. S. Cavalr Now available 
because Cavalry has been motor 
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condition. Puttee or lace styles. 
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AT 5° ABOVE... 


choose the ALL-WEATHER JACKET 


Fewer days off 
still your sport. 
Maybe the wind ts cold, but you don't 
care not with your Brown's Beach Jacket. 
Qutdoorsmen call it “the biggest buy in 
warmth, wear, and comfort ever known.” 
Wind and rain don’t penetrate its tightly- 
Flexible it lets you work, 
And it outwears 
three garments that 
more to start 
with. 8 styles in 
coats and vests (all 
s1Z7¢s) 


nowadays. But fishing is 


woven fleece. 


it lets you play. two or 


















I cost 
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JACKET COMPANY 


256 Chandler St 
Ww orcester M 4S 
No 22% 

Jacket with collar 
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band, father, brother or 
son a years subscrip 
tion to Fur-Fish-Game? 
He'll get many hours of 
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I suggest that after the war you | 
get a rifle that takes the .22 Hornet cartridge, 
which will give you hits at much longer range. 
It uses a 45-gr. bullet with a muzzle velocity 
of 2,650 foot seconds, so you can see there is a 
big difference.—J 'e 


A .25/20 for Deer? 


Question: In two shots, at about 
got a nice buck with my .25/20 


75 yd., I 


lever-action 


Marlin, Model 94; but even so, that 86-gr. bullet 
doesn’t seem powerful enough for deer. Could 
I have the rifle rechambered to take a more 


powerful cartridge?—G. A. N., Minn 


Answer: You were pretty lucky to get that 
deer with a .25/20, for it doesn’t have enough 
power to be used right along on anything larger 
than a coyote. Don't try to have it rechambered 
for a longer cartridge. In the first place, a 
.25/35, say, would not work through the maga- 


zine. In the second place, that action is not, 
I think, quite strong enough for higher pres- 
sures The .25 20 was designed for vermin 


shooting, and it’s a good one. Why don’t you 


keep it for that?—J. O'C 


‘Scope for Left-handed Shooter 


Question: I have a .348 Winchester, Model 
71; also a 1917 Remington Enfield, .30/06; and 
want to get a ‘scope for one of them. Since I’m 
left-handed, what would you suggest?—R. D., 
Wash 


Answer: M. L. Stith mounts a ‘scope on the 
.348, but it has to be offset to the left. Since you 
shoot left-handed, you'd have to peer across 
your comb into the ‘scope; and that would be 
so awkward and slow that you're far better off 


with your present iron sights 
That 1917 Enfield, though, is something else 
again. Stith can mount a Model 330 Weaver 


*scope on it so that it’s very low and not offset 
at all. That would be worth doing.—J. O’C. 





Most sportsmen know that the small fee 
they pay for their licenses is what 
makes conservation possible. But not 
all sportsmen know just how impor- 
tant this work is—that without it there 
would be fishing and hunting only in 
the most remote sections of the coun- 
try, and that these sports could be en- 


joyed only by the very rich. 


Today, in wartime, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that this work be con- 
tinued. So, whether you use it or not, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


Just as you have done in years past. 





Sporting Loads from G.I. .30/06 


Question: I have a quantity of .30/06 Govt.- 
issue ammunition; also 100 .30 caliber Win- 
chester soft-point bullets weighing 170 gr. For 
a sporting load in my Remington bolt-action 
Model 30-S, would it be safe to pull the 172-gr. 
bullets in those G.I. cases and replace them 
with the soft points? And if so, what sort of 
performance could I expect of them?—J. R. D., 
Calif 


Answer: Those 170-gr. soft of yours 
were made for the .30 30, and their jackets are 
thinner than those of bullets of the same weight 
made for the .30 06. Also, the load behind a 
172-gr. Govt. boattail is a rather stiff one, and 
since that .30 30 has a greater bearing surface 
I would suggest taking 2 gr. of powder out of 
each charge 

Better yet. resize 
those necks anyway, get hold of some No. 4320 


points 


since you will have to 
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A Super-Gift 
jor GUNNERS 


HOPPE’S cizaninc PACK 


Inexpensive yes! But—very “personal” and highly 
efficient and gratifying in both results and satis- 
faction. Supplies everything needed for complete 
and thoro gun cleaning, care and protection. A 
boon to soldiers and 
sportsmen—or any man 
who owns, uses and must 
clean a gun of any kind. 
At gun dealers, sporting 
goods stores, PXs, etc., 
or sent post paid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 








ONLY A FEW LEFT 


7.62 mm Russian Ctges., M.P. Bullet (mew stock) box $2.4 
New Cartridge Clips for 7.62 Russian Rifle, each 2 
303 British Cartridges, Metal Point Bullet, box i 

New live leather Gov't 1'4” Sling Straps 1.2 
Swivels for above 1'4” sling straps, per pair t 
New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 3.9 
New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic ! 
Genuine Mills Web Belts, 20 gauge only, ea ! 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto. 1911 Model 2 
Colt Magazines and Barrels, New Advise Wants 
e WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH . 


Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO 
L-52 Warren St. (82 Deposit C.0.D."s.) New York 
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A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 
ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds 


Catalog on request 
E. C. BISHOP & SON 


WARSAW, MISSOURI 
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High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct 


MORE GAME! 


With the Merit Iris Shutter E 

Piece on your fs rit rif 
You'll get the 
maximum accuracy and effi 
more game. Instant choice of 1 
adjusted apertures while ain 
sures clearest definition of sigt 
target ina flash. If your dealer can't s 

y. write today for FREE CATALOG 

MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. 12-L 
6144 Monadnock Way Oakland, Cal 


- DUCK HUNTER 
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$3.00 


Modets for 
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sights 


known du 
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$2.50 
Octagon $3.50 Inlaid $5.00 & 87 


50 Decoys—A cat 
l of hunting i ents 


Oscar Quam, 3502-E-25 St., Mpls., Minn. 


"73 0) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 7} 
double-edge razor "Noe" 












xerforms miracles! **Not 
necessary to change blades,’ 
writes one user. Another says, 
**Have used | biadeover730times.*’'RAZOROLL 
really sharpens biades because it strops on leath 
er.Gives keen, smooth shaving edges. No guess 
work. Blade held at correct angle and proper 
Orly Fpeseere~ ee . Just turncrank tosharpen 
S Cy blade. No gears. Weil made. Handsome, compact, sturdy. 
_— 


Weighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes ideal gift. 

SEND NO MONEY! Write today. Pay postman only 
* $1 plus few cents postage. Use 

RAZOROLL for 5 days and if you're not delighted wit 

smooth, velvet shaves you get, return RAZOROLL and we'll returt 

your dollar. Hurry—order today. RAZOROLL COMPANY 

620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 7812 Chicago, lilinois 
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»owder and reload each case with 50 gr. of the 
powder. That will give you a muzzle velocity 
f about 2,850 foot seconds. Driven at that 
speed, those 170-gr. .30/30 bullets are the 
larnedest killers you ever saw on white-tail 
ieer. Hit them almost anywhere, and they'll 
rop right in their tracks.—J. O’C. 


All-purpose Shotgun 


Question: For both wing-shooting and for 
small game, I want to buy a double-barrel 
hotgun. I’d rather pay a good price for it 
1an to have to buy more than one gun. What 
nuld you suggest?—F. E., New York. 


Answer: If I were you I'd get a good-grade 
6 gauge double-gun, bored 50 percent choke 
1 the right barrel and 60 percent in the left. I 
uggest that you specify automatic ejectors, 
ingle trigger, and beavertail fore-end. Barrels 
should be not more than 28 in. long, and pref- 
rably 26. At prewar prices, you will pay from 
$125 to $200 for such a gun, and it’s going to 
e more or less tailor-made, so be sure to 
specify stock dimensions that will fit you. Then 
ou will have a fine all-around gun.—J. O’C. 


For Alaska's Big Game 


Question: I intend to go hunting in Alaska 
for moose, large grizzlies, and maybe Kodiak 
and polar bear. Would I have sufficient power 
with 200-gr. Western Silvertip boattail bullets 
1 a .300 caliber lever-action Savage, Model 
)9-EG? Or is there a heavier bullet for this 
rifle—the 220-gr. soft-point H. & H. Magnum, 
for instance? —W. F., New York. 


Answer: I'd want a rifle with a little more 
soup than even that 200-gr. Silvertip. You 
couldn’t use the .300 Magnum—it’s much too 
long and large. The rifle I'd choose would be 
a .30/06 with the 220-gr. Silvertip, 220-gr. Core- 
Lokt, or the 225-gr. Peters belted bullet. You 
might even consider the .375 Magnum for those 
big bear; everyone I know who has hunted them 
tells me that the largest gun you can carry is 
none too large.—J. O'C. 


.32/40 in a .32 Special? 


Question: I have a .32 Special Winchester, 
Model 1894, with 24-in. barrel I can’t get 
cartridges for it any longer, but have been told 
that .32/40 cartridges (which I can get) would 
be O. K.—R. H., Vt. 


Answer: For the love of Pete, don’t go shoot- 
ing .32/40’s in your .32 Special! Those car- 
tridges are by no means interchangeable. If 
you have any empty cases from the .32 Special, 
however, you can have them reloaded so that 
they will be as good as new.—J. O’C. 


Air Rifle for Rats? 


Question: We have rats and more rats around 
our barns and outbuildings. Would one of the 
new Benjamin air rifles be accurate enough, and 
powerful enough, to hit and kill them? I un- 
derstand the Benjamin barrels have rifled 
grooves that take a .177 or a .22 caliber slug. 
Sounds more accurate than a smoothbore shoot- 
ing a round ball.—R. H. J., Wis. 


Answer: Yes, I think the Benjamin you de- 
scribe would serve. Of course the power is not 
comparable to that of a .22 short—it’s more like 

at of a BB or CB cap—but I’ve seen lots of 
little ground squirrels and chipmunks killed with 
a Benjamin and it seems to do a pretty thorough 


job—J. O'C. 


Proper Load for Old 10 Gauge 


Question: I own an old 10 gauge Winchester 
lever-action shotgun—the “wild-goose gun,” I 
believe they call it. It’s well preserved, action 
is good and tight, original blue is still on all 

tal parts, inside of barrel is clean. Will it 
safely take modern 10 gauge shells? —W. P. C., 
Wyo. 


Answer: You'll be all right if you confine 
yourself to the mild 10 gauge loads for which 
that gun was designed. I recently had some 
correspondence with the Winchester people 
about that model, and they recommend sticking 
to the Ranger shell using 4% drams of powder 
and 1% oz. of shot. 

That gun is definitely not safe with anything 
more powerful—like Super-X or Nitro Express, 
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When Peace 


—you will again find on your 
Dealer’s shelves, an ample stock of 
Marble’s Outing Equipment to help 
you enjoy your new freedom and 
every hour you spend in the open. 













MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Sportsmen's Knives, ~ 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 


Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 
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Traditionally finer 





The making of fine rums is a Puerto Rican 
tradition...one which reaches its height in 
the production of Don Q. The rare flavor 
that makes Don Q a favorite can come 
only from the best use of the distiller’s art. 





Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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_ON THE JOB TOO? 


— <i 
WEAVER 
CHOKE 






$Q75 
including 

any two choke tubes 

Choice of six quickly 

interchangeable tubes. 

Available trom dealers or 

from the W. R. Weaver Co. 


it ii 











WEAVER SCOPES ARE 





It’s the tanks, the artillery, and the anti-aircraft guns 
that make the headlines when our troops land to 
establish a beach head in Italy---but there are thous- 
ands of other pieces of equipment that are vitally 


important even if they are inconspicuous. 
them are Weaver 330 Scopes for snipers’ rifles--- 
scopes that mean higher scores for our snipers. 
That’s the job the Weaver 330 is doing today --- 
same efficiency, the same 
sturdiness, and the same clear vision 
The it used to give you in hunting. 


WEAVER 


Scopes aud Chokes 


MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W. R. WEAVER CO. 


with the 


Ask your dealer for:the Weaver.Scope you 
want; there are many still available in the 
sporting goods stores throughout the country. 
If you don’t find what you want, write us. 





Among 








SHIP YOUR MINK SKINS direct tous. Weare Chicago’s 
Largest Exclusive Retail Mink Coat Manufacturers 
(established 1908) and sell direct to actual consumer, 
therefore can pay much more for your Mink Skins. 
Try us with small or large shipment and be con- 
vinced. Checks mailed immediately and your Mink 
Skins held separate until you receive and approve of 
our check. MILLER FUR COMPANY, 166 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. ill, 
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NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel 
No heating is necessary. $9 .00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 
Send for circular 
‘What Gunamiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-132, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


NAVY FLIERS 
SHOOT SKEET 


Newly commissioned en- 





NEw METHOD 


GUN BLUCR 





signs from Annapolis un- 
der the coaching of expert 
marksmen, live, eat and 
sleep aerial gunnery. After 


primary training in skeet 


art of shooting on the 


wing, the young gunners 


emy targets. 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 


CUTTS <& COMP 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middicfield, Conn. 








shooting which teaches the 


ready themselves for en- | 





say, with 454 drams of powder and 1% oz. of 
shot, even though (being 27% in. long) they’ll 


chamber in your gun. And by all means avoid 
those 3'4-in. 10 gauge Magnum loads which 
handle 2 oz. of shot and are made only for extra- 
heavy doubles 


As you can see, the old 19 gauge load is 
nothing more than a high-velocity 12 gauge 
load; so I doubt if it will kill any farther than 
an ordinary 12 gauge handling the same amount 
of shot.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope for Brush Hunting 


Question: In good light, I’ve had very satis- 
factory results with a 29-S Weaver 'scope on a 
.250 Savage rifle, Model 99-G. But in poor light I 
can’t see a thing through it, even when I car 
see all right with my naked eye. My hunting has 
all been done in northern Minnesota and mostly 
in brushy country.—C. T., Minn. 


Answer: Your ‘scope doesn’t have enougtk 
light-gathering power to be used in dark woods 
What you should get is the Weaver 330, a very 
bright ‘scope with light-gathering power equa 
to the best 2'4X Zeiss. You would also find the 
330 much more satisfactory than the 29-S for 
brush shooting because of its great latitude of 
eye relief. There's all the difference in the world 
between a high-grade ‘scope and the inexpensive 
ones.—J. O'C. 


Reloading .30/30 Cases 


Question: I have a .30/30 Marlin sporter 
Can the cases shot in this rifle be reloaded 
safely, and if so where can the “makings” be 
had?—D. N. C., Utah 


Answer: Bullets and primers would be almost 
impossible for you to obtain now. However, you 
can have a new load put into those empty cases 
of yours, so that you can use them on deer 
by sending them to a custom loader who's 
equipped to do the job.—J. O’C. 


.22 Handgun 


Question: I own an automatic shotgun and 
an automatic rifle, and like them both. After the 
war I want to get a .22 caliber handgun and an 
considering the Colt Ace. What's your slant or 
that?—Pfc. L. R., Tex. 


Answer: The Colt Ace was designed to giv: 
shooters of the .45 Auto practice with a .22 
Unless you plan to do a lot of shooting wit! 
a .45 Auto, you'd probably be better please 
with the Colt Woodsman, which most people 
can shoot more accurately. That little gun is 
honey, and it’s much nicer-handling, too. Before 
buying, you also ought to look at another mighty 
good pistol, and a very handsome one—the 


Hi-Standard.—J. O’C 


For Ground Squirrels 


Question: I have a .25/20 Remington, Model 
25. If I used Hi-Speed 60-gr. bullets and 
mounted a scope on the rifle, would it be O.K 
for shooting ground squirrels at ranges of from 
100 to 200 yd.?—F. E. B., Calif 


Answer: I’m very much afraid you couldn't 
expect to make 200-yd. kills; in fact, I doubt if 
you'd get consistent 150-yd. kills even on animals 
as large as jack rabbits. In the first place, the 
little .25 20 cartridge isn’t particularly accurate 
In the second place, the rifle is a takedown wit! 
a two-piece stock. About the best I could d 
with one I had some years ago was to make a 
3%4-in. group at 100 yd.; so even with a ‘scope a 
man would probably miss at least half his shots 
at prairie dogs. What's called for is a Hornet 
a 2-R Lovell. or a similar bolt-action-rifle using 
an accurate cartridge.—J. O’C 


No. 9's for Rabbits, Pheasants? 


Question: For rabbits and pheasants, could 
use some 20 gauge shotgun shells I have 
hand—No. 9 chilled?—J. C., New Jersey 


Answer: Sure, you can use those No. 9’s. I’ 
prefer N 714, but many people hunt every 
thing from quail to ducks with skeet loads ar 
No. 9 shot.—J. O'C. 
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Back to Bolt Actions 


N ALL the arguments over the relative 
merits of bolt, lever, and automatic 
rifles, it seems to me that two funda- 
mental angles are being overlooked. I 
refer to the temperament of the hunter, 
and his ability to shoot. 

For 20-odd years I have hunted and 
killed my share of deer, using practically 
every type and caliber of gun. Through 
those years, I have accumulated a pretty 
complete picture of what I, personally, 
want in a rifle. I want accuracy, I want 


plenty of killing power, and I want 
reliability. There are other desirable 
attributes, such as a high-speed load, 


giving flat trajectory. Speed of fire is the 
thing I least consider in a gun. How- 
ever, I know many good hunters who 
put speed of fire foremost. 

I have hunted with men who started 
shooting the moment the game appeared, 
and who kept it up until either the game 
was down or their gun was empty. I 
have hunted with other men, calm, cool 
chaps, who never hurry their shooting, 
who try to make the first shot count, if 
humanly possible. I have seen these men 
too kill deer, perhaps more often than 
the other type. One, in particular, used 
to boast that he never used more than 
two shells to get his legal limit, which, 
in California, is two bucks. A superb 
tracker and stalker, well enough off to 
hunt every day of the open season if he 
felt that way, he simply would not turn 
a shot loose unless he was certain of 
where it was going to land. He probably 
could have killed his limit every year 
with a .22 caliber rimfire. 

Now, let’s consider the average hunter, 
the man who hardly gets a chance to 
shoot his deer rifle during the close 
season. Perhaps he lives in a big city, 
and has to keep his nose to the grind- 
stone 50 weeks out of the year. Such a 
hunter is usually a poor shot. After all, 
there is no short cut to shooting ability; 
it demands practice, and lots of it. 

Only too conscious of their short- 
comings as rifle shots, such hunters hope 
that, in the speed of fire of the rifle 
selected, they can find a substitute for 
lack of shooting ability. They are victims 
of buck ague, and they spray lead wild- 
ly, hoping that the law of averages will 
get them a hit. Among them is many 
a shooter who is afraid of recoil. He 
searches for a gun which won't kick too 
much, one of the lighter calibers. Asa 
result, every year in our game fields, 
deer are crippled and lost—-the most de- 
plorable wastage and unnecessary cruelty 
possible. These fast guns may be great 
stuff, but they are tough on deer. 

Not much can be done about it. The 
boys from the cities have as much right 
in the game fields as anyone else. It 
isn’t their fault that they have little or 


no chance to keep in practice. They 
have to do the best they can. The 
tragedy of it is that their best isn't 


nearly good enough. If we could only 
make them understand that speed of 
fire should come last, instead of first, 
among the attributes of a rifle, and that 
the sights are put on a rifle to be used, 
not for ornamentation, then we would 
have accomplished something 

To me, the biggest thrill in deer hunting 
is to anchor the game with well- 
placed shot. To do that with any regu- 
larity, you have to have accuracy, kill- 
ing power, and reliability. You need a 
gun which will shoot where you hold it 


one 
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today, tomorrow, or a year from now 
You have to know what your sights are 
for, and how to use them. The modern 
gun is an instrument of precision, and 
should be such, and not as a 
machine gun. 

I know a lot of hunters, using auto- 
matics and lever actions, who do thei! 
best to make that first shot count, and 
who usually succeed. These same fel- 
lows would kill their deer just as surely 
with a single-shot rifle. The idea that 
speed of fire is all-important in a dee! 
gun is utterly erroneous. 

By and large, I believe that bolt-action 
addicts are the best all-round shots we 
have. As a rule, you will find that their 
guns are equipped with the best sights, 
which means that the shooter knows 
what sights are for. Usually you will 
also find that their guns are kept in the 
best condition. 

I know that it is a popular cry with 
some that a target shot can’t hit his hat 
in the game fields. Nevertheless, the 
best game shots I know are lads who 
could step up on any man’s rifle range 
and give a fair account of themselves. 
On the other hand, I’ve watched these 
speed-of-fire boys at turkey 
they tried, in good light, to hit a sta- 
tionary black bull’s-eye, in a white field, 
at 100 yd. In most cases the results 
were pitiable. On a running-deer target, 
the results were even worse. 

After all, in the average man’s hands 
the margin of useful speed which an 
automatic has over a lever action, and 
a lever action over a bolt, is very small, 
if indeed it exists at all. When I say 
useful speed I mean in aimed shots, the 
only kind which count. In all others, 
the lead is wasted. 

As you may have guessed, I shoot a 
bolt action. I’ve come to it through a 
process of elimination, during which all 
other types had fair trial. I've come to 
it because it possesses all those qualities 
I believe a game rifle should have 
superb accuracy, plenty of killing power, 
ruggedness, reliability, flat trajectory, 
and the rest. I’ve used it in heavy-brush 
shooting, in timber, and in open canyon 
country, where the range is often long 
and uncertain. I can shoot it just as fast 
as I can aim my shots. 

I have used every obtainable kind of 
American-made, bolt-action rifle—Spring- 
field, Krag, Newton, Savage, Remington, 
Winchester—both in heavy and .22 cali- 
bers. I have never had a breakdown 
with any of them—and I shoot the guns 
[I own. They do not put in their time 
posing on gun racks. Such performance 
has not been the case with other types 
of actions I have owned and shot. If I 
could not have a bolt-action gun today, 
[I would shoot a single-shot, and I would 
get my share of game with it. 

There never was a lever, or automatic, 
or trombone-action repeating rifle that 
would compare to a bolt action. As for 
killing power, that depends on _ the 
cartridge used. The old time “pumpkin 
slingers” were killers, but their range 
was definitely limited by lack of velocity, 
with resultant high trajectory. Among 
modern cartridges, the best killers are 
the high-concentration group, and you've 


used as 


shoots, as 


just about got to go to the bolt-action 
gun to get them. Other types of guns 
either lack the _ receiver length or 


handle high-con 
McCandlass 


action to 


stuff Will 


strength of 
centration 
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CHIPPEWA WOOL SHIRTS 


Cut generously | 
appearance T 
new wool 
id blac lack 
and Diack, DIACK a 


imions 


inter $s favorite. 





CHIPPEWA PARKAS 
Reversible—with Zelan-treated 
water repellent gabardine and 
he famous Chippews plaids— 
detachable hood. Gives lots of 
protection against rain and cold. 
Very popular with duck hunters. 


bining 





checks 





} | } 
be tucked 
extra warm shirt 


CHIPPEWA WOOL PANTS 


Practical, warm, heavy weight 
100 new woo! pants heather 
check. Used and endorsed by all 


out-of-door workers, hunters and 
especially ice-fishermen. Stag 
Pants in red black plaids. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL COMPANY 


Chippewe Falls, Wisconsin 
SHIRTS « STAGS « PARKAS « COATS « PANTS 





large and styled for utility and 
he sportsman’s finest shirt 
the popular red and black, blue 
1 white North Woods checks 
> Also in plain colors. 


CHIPPEWA WOOL STAGS 
100% new wool, in red and black 
North Woods plaids, weather- 
proof under practically all con- 
d Designed originally 
for lumbermen, now the deer 
I 





CHIPPEWA JAC-SHIRTS 
A fine all-around garment com- 
the advantages of both 
{ stag. 100% new wool in 
! black and black and white 
Plenty warm to 
€ worn outside as a stag coat 
» and fall weather 
into trousers as an 
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FULL 100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


Southern Comfort goes 
further and gives new 
piquancy and zest to 
your favorite drinks. 
Try making an Old 
Fashioned, Manhattan 
or Hi-Ball with South- 
ern Comfort. You will 
be pleasantly surprised. 








Colorfully illustrated new 
32-page book, telling high- 
ly interesting story of his- 
toric drinking vessels. 
Write us for free copy. 


T AYMID 
\ (iy “ie? 
\i LAUT 


RT CORPORATION e SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 
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SOUTHERN COMFO 





Sold at Better Bars, 
Hotels and Package Stores 


STOPS GUN RUST WORRY 
Eliminates frequent gun clea 
Quick and easy to use. W 


y manufacturers 
At your gun dealer 
Tubes 25<« 1 
5 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS, 5832-L Stony Island, Chicage 37, i. 





A FAMOUS NAME 
IN FOOTWEAR FOR 


OVER 40 YEARS 








Forty Pounds of Pure Cunning 


(Continued from page 39) 


hunting seriously should go equipped 
with glasses of 7 or 8 power. One should 
be in good coyote country very early in 
the morning, perched on a hillside where 
he can see over a wide area at the 
time when the coyotes are rustling their 
breakfast. When he has located one he 
has two advantages. For one thing, he 
knows where the coyote is and the 
coyote does not know where he is. For 
another, he is looking for the coyote, 
whereas the coyote is not necessarily 
looking for him and is engaged in the 
business of getting something to eat. By 
keeping out of sight, going quietly, and 
watching the wind he can almost al- 
ways get a shot, often a good one. 

He should never forget, though, that 
the coyote is one of the hardest animals 
in the world to stalk and that care which 
will result in a good shot at an antelope 
or deer will not suffice for a coyote. 

The closest shot I have ever had at 
a coyote came from a long stalk. With 
glasses I had seen the coyote hunting 
small rodents busily from a hill at least 
1,000 yards away. After a long circuit 
I sneaked up the side of a little knoll, 
expecting to see Don Coyote about 100 
yards away. He was nowhere in sight. 
I was about to decide he had winded me 
or heard me when I heard a noise right 
below me—and there that blamed coyote 
was, only ten feet away, with his nose 
down a gopher hole! 

One weak spot in the coyote’s armor 
is that for the most part he has no 
particular fear of automobiles. Thou- 
sands have been shot from cars, and at 
least three coyotes out of four will stare 
at an automobile for a moment before 
they run off. If there is a good rifle in 
the car, the chances are that the coyote’s 
long and lingering look will be his last. 

A very successful way for two or three 
hunters to go after coyotes is a modi- 
fication of the drive. The hunters can 
go slowly along, abreast but half a mile 
or so apart, taking care to hunt into the 
wind. Coyotes frightened by one hunter 
will usually run off, not directly away 


from him, but at right angles. Like 
all animals, coyotes have single-track 


minds; and when fleeing from one hunt- 
er, they think of nothing else and will 
trot across the path of another. 

A friend and I have killed many 
coyotes by pairing up in the way I have 
described. The last time we were out 
he got one of the largest dog coyotes I 
have ever seen, an animal which must 
have weighed fully forty pounds. I was 


|}about half a mile north of him when I 


took a shot at a big jack. Instantly, in 
some broken country about 400 yards 
away, I heard the yip and chatter of a 
pack of coyotes. They kept barking, 


|} and I could tell that they were moving 


toward my friend. 

In a few minutes I heard him shoot 
and when I joined him I found him 
skinning a big coyote. Three had come 
past him about 100 yards away, he said, 
and he had picked the largest. 

The last coyote I shot was sneaking 
away from this same friend. I caught 


|}a glimpse just as it crossed the skyline. 


It was very light in color, almost like 
a lobo wolf. It ran down a point, about 
300 vards away, and looked back toward 
my friend. By that time I was in the 
sitting position, and the crosshairs of 
my ‘scope were at the top of his shoulder. 
When I squeezed the trigger, Don Coyote 
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went down as suddenly as if a giant ax 
had struck him 

Many a coyote has been shot by rifle- 
men hiding at a water hole the animals 
use. Hiding near a dead cow on which 
they are feeding is another good method. 
So is taking up a stand in an area where 
you know coyotes are hunting. One 
morning several years ago, I shot three 
coyotes from the top of a windmill in 
an open flat where the coyotes came to 
run jack rabbits. 

Whatever the method, coyote hunting 
is by no means easy. Sometimes a good 
hunter will work hard for days—in 
country where coyotes are plentiful and 
where he can see their sign and hear 
them constantly—without ever getting 
a shot. Then often his luck will change. 
Once, after a long stretch of bad luck, I 
heard the yips and barks of a bunch of 
coyotes coming from an old volcanic 
crater about 400 yards in diameter. I 
investigated, and there in the middle of 
it four coyotes were worrying a young 
mule-deer doe. They were only about 
200 yards from me and I killed two of 
them before they seemed to know what 
was going on. The shots echoed and 
reéchoed through the crater, and the 
coyotes did not locate me. The two 
survivors came right at me, and I got 
the last one not more than forty yards 
away. 

The only other time I got four coyotes 
in one day was back when the .270 was 
young. I happened to be driving along 
a road where sheep were passing from 
the summer to the winter range and 
were being tagged by dozens of coyotes 
Getting shot at by indignant sheep 
herders with open-sighted .30/30’s had 
convinced these coyotes that by standing 
off about 300 yards they were as safe 
as if protected by armor. Those little 
marauders certainly got fooled that day. 

The most coyotes I ever shot at in one 
day were seventeen. It was on the 
Navaho Indian reservation, where the 
coyote, along with the bear, is a sacred 
animal. The Navahos are _ perfectly 
willing to have a white man shoot Don 
Coyote. He is Little Brother, true, but 
he is a heck of a nuisance who kills 
many many Navaho sheep. The Indians, 
however, want to have no part in the 
shooting themselves, as they are afraid 
Little Brother will come back and haunt 
them. I was armed only with a .22 rifle 
with a receiver sight, and right then and 
there I lost a lot of respect for the killing 
power of the .22 Long Rifle hollow point. 
Out of the dozen or so coyotes which I 
hit, I killed only three, and almost all 
the hits were in the chest cavity. This 
was with the old low-velocity type of 
ammunition. The new high-speed hollow 
point is more effective but by no means 
a reliable coyote killer. 

A good coyote rifle should have high 
velocity, flat trajectory, and great ac- 
curacy. The coyote is small and is 
often shot at relatively long range. The 
.220 Swift, the .270, the .257, the 7 mm., 
the .30/06, the .250/3000, and .300 Savage 
all do very well. 

Rifles like the .22 Hornet and the 2-R 
Lovell sound better than they are. I 
had a Hornet for several years. It would 
kill coyotes with chest shots up to about 
150 yards, but much beyond that it 
wounded more than it killed, and when 
I used it I had to follow up a lot of them. 
The 2-R, with its higher velocity, will 
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kill coyotes with chest shots to 200 yards, 
but the bullet is too light for the rear- 
end shots the coyote hunter often has to 
take. It simply will not go through even 
the lightest brush, either, and the coyote 
hunter often has to shoot through brush. 

Bullet selection depends on what the 
hunter wants to do with his coyotes. If 
he hunts simply for sport and lets the 
little predators lie where they fall, he 
should use a light, easily expanded bul- 
let that will kill a coyote in its tracks 
even with a poorly placed shot. I have 
heard many tales of the vitality of the 
coyote, but I haven’t found him much 
more difficult to kill than a jack rabbit. 
High-velocity bullets that give proper 
expansion will kill a coyote stone dead 
even with a gut shot at long ranges. 
The coyote seems particularly suscepti- 
ble to shock, and wounds which would 
mean a long chase with a deer result 
in a dead coyote. I remember one 
coyote which I clipped’ across the rump 
with a 100-grain .270 bullet at more than 
300 yards. He was going at top speed 
and must have rolled a good thirty feet. 
Another coyote shot with the same bullet 
was going straight away at about 200 
yards. I had been running to get a shot. 
I went down on one knee, fired just as 
he was about to disappear in an arroyo 
The bullet hit his ribs and expanded 
violently, tearing a hole through four 
ribs but not touching his lungs. The 
coyote was dead before he hit the 
ground. 

Hunting coyotes at any time is ex- 
cellent sport, but winter hunting when 
the furs are prime can be made to pay, 
since hides will sell at from $3 to $15. 
No one can make much of a living shoot- 
ing coyotes, but it is a hobby which 
now and then will pay for a new rifle, a 
*scope, or a pair of binoculars. I have 
for the most part been a sport hunter, 
and most of the coyotes I have shot have 
been left to lie, as I have been too busy 
or too lazy to skin them. However, one 
winter a friend of mine who is an en- 
thusiastic coyotero made enough, with 
what he sold his hides for, to buy a 
’scope-sighted rifle and a pair of 8X 
binoculars—or so he told his wife. 

The man who can use a bit of cash 
and who hunts when hides are prime 
should select thick-jacketed bullets, like 
the Core-Lokt bullets made by Reming- 
ton, the Silvertips by Winchester-West- 
ern, and the Belted slugs made by Peters. 
Constructed for use on much heavier 
animals, these do not damage a coyote’s 
hide much and kill rather well. An- 
other fairly satisfactory solution is the 
use of the 172-gr. boattail Government 
.30 caliber bullets with the tip filed off 
just so the lead will show. Now and then 
those bullets will mean a wounded 
coyote and a long chase, but for the 
most part they function very satis- 
factorily. 

I have gone to great lengths to tell 
you what a bad hombre the coyote is, 
but actually I have a sneaking admira- 
tion for the beast. Anyone has such a 
feeling for a smart and _ resourceful 
foeman, and the coyote is just that. He 
and man are natural enemies, both 
predators. Alone of all the four-footed 
flesh eaters, the coyote has dodged the 
bullets, spurned the traps. He has 
adapted himself to the ways of man 
and has even increased at his expense. 
Furthermore, he furnishes the ardent 
precision rifleman with the best of sport. 

Beside Don Coyote the woodchuck is a 
set-up, the jack rabbit an imbecile. 
Match your wits and skill against his 
brains and endurance some time. You'll 
come back for more! 
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The Cree, motionless, was sitting by the fire. "What on earth's the matter?" Creighton asked 


LMOST the entire population of 
Dalton, Ontario, was at the depot 
as usual, when the westbound 
train arrived. It was one of the 

two local trains stopping daily. The 
Indian girls, with their bright clothes 
freshly laundered and black hair plas- 
tered to their heads, were in one group 
with not a smile on their faces. The 
boys stood in another group—bright 
eyes seeing everyone and everything. 
John Big Rock, the Cree Indian, and his 
family stood apart. John’s worn pack 
sack lay upon the ground. 

The Indian took his pack by the straps 
and boarded the train. Tall Vincent 
Creighton, the game warden, did the 
same. The Indian took a seat in the 
coach and Creighton went into the bag 
gage car. When the train neared the 
Indian graveyard at Chapleau, Creighton 
made his way over to the engine tender 
and dropped off as the train slowed 
The Indian got off at the depot. They 
were not seen together 

Two hours later they met at a desig- 
nated spot on the Danks of Chapleau 
River. A cached canoe was eased into 
the water, packs were lashed in the 
center, and, with the Indian in the bow, 
the spring patrol of the 6,000-square-mile 
Chapleau Game Preserve began 

It was unwise to publicize the fact that 
a spring patrol is under way. Too many 
persons have been known suddenly to 
take to the bush to beat patrols to cer- 
tain places where incriminating evidence 
might be found. So Creighton seldom 
advertised his whereabouts He had 
been Known to be at one place in the 
afternoon ind 100 miles away the next 
morning, to grab a surprised violator 


John Big Rock, who had assisted on 
patrol before, had been engaged only 
a few minutes before train time. Aside 
from the rendezvous, the Indian did not 
know where he was going. 

Poking the canoe’s nose into unnamed 
lakes, and along streams whose existence 
is not even noted on maps, the two men 
put many hard miles behind them in 
the next five days, but saw nothing 
amiss. Game had come through the 
winter in fine shape and there was a 
remarkable number of new beaver dams. 
Both voyagers were in a happy, care- 
free mood. Three weeks more, and 
they’d be back with their families, at 
least for a few days. 


IRED, both men wiggled into their 

sleeping bags early. A log burned 
cheerily on the fire, to keep thieving 
wolves away from the pack sacks. A 
porcupine ambled through the bush on 
his noisy journey. A moose bellowed in 
a near-by swamp. And the men slept 
heavily. 

After midnight John Big Rock stirred 
in his blankets, then rolled out and 
threw a fresh log on the fire. He listened 
carefully but heard no animal prowling 
in the bush. Restless, he added another 
log to the fire, then sat with his head 
in his hands. Later he silently cried. 

Creighton moved in a troubled sleep. 
Soon he awoke, and listened. Was any- 
thing wrong? A few moments later he 
got to his feet, knocking over a pack in 
his haste. The Indian did not move. 

“What on earth is the matter?” Creigh- 
ton asked. 

“My squaw she die,” the other an- 
swered. “I go home.” 
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Two men alone in the north 
woods. Then something hap- 


pened. Can you explain it? 


Creighton tried to reassure John Big 
Rock, but the Cree just sat sobbing by 
the fire. The game warden couldn’t help 
recalling tales he’d heard of the “moc 
casin telegraph.” He remembered the 
time the Ojibwa, Big Mosquito, had 
broken an arm and leg when he slipped 
on the ice and fell over a cliff—and how 
his father, Horn Jaw, had known 
somehow and led a rescue party to the 
scene three days’ journey away. Then 
there was the case of Little Pike, who 
got up in the middle of the night when 
he was working at a lumber camp and 
declared that his brother had cut hi 
foot with an ax. When he reached home 
four days later, the boy’s foot had fe 
tered and eventually had to be amputated. 


HE long quivering cry of a wolf 

echoed among the hills as the game 
warden pondered these things, and 
wondered what to do about the Cree. A 
mourning Indian was of no use on patrol. 

Before the first glow of a new day 
Creighton made breakfast, while John 
Big Rock packed the canoe. As the 
stars paled, they shoved off. They 
started paddling with slow deep strokes 
but gradually their cadence increased 
until within an hour the water foamed 
high at the bow. All morning the killing 
pace continued. Portages were taken at 
the double, and sweat ran from the 
naked backs of both men. Their hands 
were chafed, their knees begged for extra 
padding gon the floor of the canoe. At 
noon acne for 20 minutes—long 
enough to boil the kettle. Then they kept 
on without a break for seven solid hours 

Upon approaching journey’s end the 
pace slacked off until rasping breaths 
were brought under control. From afar 
the canoeists had seen fires on shore, and 
as they neared the Indian village a 
crowd appeared, waving their arms and 
shouting. Before the canoe grated on 
the sand everyone was weeping. John 
Big Rock was told that his wife was 
about to die. She did—two hours later. 

Later Creighton asked the Indians how 
they knew, long before the canoe was 
sighted, that the husband was returning 

“Spirit tell us,” was the only answe! 
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The Mountain Goat 


(Continued from page 24) 


Alberta, at an elevation of about 7,000 
feet. I’d heard of a trout lake which I 
hoped to see upon climbing a shoulder 
of the mountain. The shoulder, near the 
top, was so steep that I crawled the 
last few feet on hands and knees. As I 
peered over the crest I was amazed to 
find myself looking straight at a big 
billy on the other side, not more than 
fifty feet away. 

The billy was not unduly perturbed. 
With head cocked a little to one side he 
looked at me as I looked at him. My 
first impression was that here was a 
majestic creature indeed. His bulk, white 
coat, and beard—a beard like that of an 
old-time New England deacon—gave him 
the look of a venerable sage; but when 
I studied his face it seemed to have a 
stupid if not vacuous expression, in com- 
plete contrast to the alert appearance 
of a white-tail deer, for example. Our 
mutual inspection lasted for several 
minutes, until I decided to continue on 
my way. As I swung my legs over the 
crest of the ridge, the goat turned and 
shambled slowly off with a sort of placid 
dignity. 

The young kids have sure-footedness 
and iron nerve born with them. Fannin 
tells of a kid and its mother that he and 
his Indian guide discovered—mere specks 
of snow—on the side of a mountain. 
Fannin had offered a reward for a live 
kid, so the Indian set out after it, while 
the hunter watched the chase through 
his glass. The mother goat must have 
scented the Indian, for she reached a 
shelf where the kid was unable to follow, 
though it made several attempts to do 
so. Then it started back toward the 
Indian, but before going far leaped down 
upon a narrow shelf and hid beneath 
a bush. 

Below was a perpendicular cliff a 
thousand feet high, and apparently 
with no footholds whatever. 3ut the 
Indian started a rock rolling that startled 
the kid, which bounded out and down 
on what looked like a leap to destruction. 
The kid went only fifteen or twenty 
feet, however, alighting on a point of 
rock so small there was scarcely room 
for all four of its little hoofs. For a 
moment it rested, then again leaped 
downward to a narrow shelf—unnoticed 
by the observer until then—which ran 
along the face of the cliff to wooded 
mountains on the right. The kid’s move- 
ments were sure and unhesitating, and 
it had the unflinching courage of its race. 

In the sportsman’s mind the mountain 


goat is associated with the mountain 
sheep, both being dwellers of the high 
places. But the sheep can live in tem- 


peratures quite unbearable to this odd 
creature. Strictly a northern animal, the 
goat’s range begins many hundred miles 
north of southern mountains where big- 
horns may be found. You'll find both 
of them in the frozen north, but old 
guides will tell you that you won't find 
them on the same mountain. There 
seems to be tacit agreement among them 
that goatland shall not be sheepland, 
and vice versa. While snow may drive 
the bighorns into lower lands for food, 
goats stay mostly on their icy cliffs, 
never slipping, always sure-footed, living 
on moss, lichens, and small browse. 

If you yearn for a terrific workout, 
ind want to learn just how much punish- 
nent you can take, locate your billy from 
velow, then circle and climb above him 
o get your shot. If, when you've reached 
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your chosen spot, you still can hold your 
rifle steady enough for a good aim, 
you're really good. And if, when you've 


landed your lethal bullet, the billy drops | 


just where he is and doesn’t fall into a 
misty void, you’re lucky. Goat hunting 
is a test for the strongest—and the 
luckiest, if an undamaged trophy is the 
goal. 

The long thick coat of the mountain 
goat—which scientists tell us is really 
an antelope and not a goat at all- 
makes him appear much bigger than 
he is. An average billy is about sixty-six 
inches long and weighs approximately 
200 pounds. A very large one will be four 
or five inches longer and weigh up to 
300 pounds. Both billy and nanny wear 
horns, and it’s interesting to find that 
the longest horns recorded in the latest 
edition of North American Big Game 
are those of a nanny. They measure 12% 
inches along the front curve of the right 
horn, and 12% inches for the left. These 
black, shiny, needle-pointed horns of 
the mountain goat are deadly weapons, 
wielded by an animal who knows how 
to use them. But—mild-mannered, un- 
aggressive—he saves them for defense. 

You, let us assume, have a yen for the 
head of a fine billy. There is a blank 
space on the wall of your den where 
such a head would fit. Your lungs are 
excellent. Your legs are sturdy, and up 
to now have served you well. Maybe 
you love mountain climbing, and find 
sport in inching along a narrow path 
bounded on one side by a towering wall 
of rock, and on the other by nothing. 
If, in spite of this, there lurks within 
you a fear of a fear, a dread that under 
exacting conditions your head and nerves 
would not be quite so strong as you could 
wish, go goat hunting... and find out! 

You may have the fortune—shall we 
call it good ?—to see a goat do what such 
competent observers as Ernest Thompson 
Seton have seen and reported. You may 
see a goat walking calmly along the face 
of a towering and sheer precipice, on a 
ledge hardly wider than the palm of 
your hand, 1,000 feet above the next stop. 
There is a break in the ledge. It comes 
to an abrupt end. Your goat does not 
hesitate. It is quite unconcerned. It 
rises upright on its hind legs, pivots 
neatly, swinging out over the awful void, 


sets all four feet down again, headed the 
other way, and shuffles back over the 
route it came. 


If you can view that, without having 
your stomach turn over, you are of the 
elect. You do not have acrophobia, or 
fear of heights; and you should find a 
goat hunt a pleasure.—P. A. P. 


Changes in Dove Laws 


HE mourning-dove has 

been lengthened by 12 days in various 
Southern states, according to a recent 
announcement by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Opening dates in a 
number of states also have been changed. 
The new regulations now allow an open 


open season 


season of 42 days instead of the for- 
mer 30. | 

In Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and South Carolina the 
season now is from Dec. 1 to Jan. 11. In 
North Carolina the season opened Nov. 


25, but will now close on Jan. 5 instead 
of Dec. 24. The Texas south zone opened 
Oct. 20 instead of Nov. 20, will 
close Nov. 30. 
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Warmth of Wool 
without itch 


Ask any sportsman who wears Duo- 
fold underwear, and he’ll tell you 
there’s nothing like it for outdoor 
life in cold weather. 

Unlike other underwear, Duofold is 
made in two thin layers. The outer 
layer contains wool blended with 
other fibres for warmth and protec- 
tion. The inner layer, next the skin, 
is all cotton or constant comfort. 
The wool ca~ t touch you. No itch. 


The two lay~ ‘s insulate against cold, 
on the doub.e-wall principle. And 
they reduce chills caused by evapora- 
tion of body moisture because that 
takes place from the outer layer, 
away Fe the skin. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


If you are planning on a little healthful 
outdoor recrea on this season, and want 
a suit or -wo ot Duofold, we urge you to 
see you’ uealer about it early. 


Producing for the Service 


We are producing underwear for our 
Armed Forces, and as much Duofold for 
civilians as conditions permit. The demand 
for Ductold is unusually heavy, If your 


dealer may not have the style or size you 
want, p.case don’t blame him. 


DUOFOLD, Inc., Mohawk, N.Y. 


NTT an 


Duofold 
The 2bayer 





said Frank slyly. “Suppose you go back 
and lead him across.” 

“Trying to put one over, eh?” chortled 
Bill. “Two men on that plank? Not for 
me.” 

I walked the plank at last, to the 
accompaniment of ominous cracking 
sounds. Bill and Frank watched me 
hopefully. They yearned for a good 


| belly laugh. When I was halfway over, 


3ill added his nickel’s worth. 

“The judge fell off that plank yester- 
day,” he told us. “Claimed he nearly 
choked in the mud before he crawled 
out. I'd hate to have the job of clean- 
ing those nice hunting clothes of his.” 

The two heathen cackled together like 
cock pheasants, and I took a running 
jump to safety. 

Picture a long wide stretch of marsh 
as flat as an Iowa prairie, thick with 
tall, tan-colored, coarse grass that some- 
times scapes your face like a razor, with 
pools of water and ditches hidden by 
overhanging vegetation. Often we knew 
where Bob was only by seeing the grass 
wave as he ranged back and forth, 
sticking his nose into every likely 
hummock. I had on a sweater vest, 
heavy wool socks, and _ long-handled 
underwear, and carried both my gun 
and my heavy box camera. 

At intervals we could hear Bob's bell 
tinkle as the earnest setter sought for 
game. He disappeared into an island of 
scrub, and the tinkling stopped. We 
stood and listened for several minutes. 

“He’s on game,” was the verdict. 

“Yours,” said Frank. “Give me that 
picture-taking crate of yours and go in 
and get that bird.” 

I walked into the scrub. There was 
good old Bob, frozen stiff, waiting ex- 
pectantly for something to be done about 
it. Thinking the bird was just in front 
of him, I walked straight toward the 
dog. Up jumped a big cock to my left, 
and slightly behind me, so that I had 
to do a corkscrew turn to get the gun 
on him..I fired the first barrel. A clean 
miss. Whirrr! Up popped another cock, 
from almost the same place. By the time 
I'd got my gun on that bird, the barrel 
was pointing almost over my shoulder, 
and I was spiraled like a spring. I let 
go the second barrel. Another miss. 
What a chance to have made a double 
and modestly receive the plaudits of 
my friends! 

“Quit a contortionist, aren’t you?” re- 
marked Frank. “If you ever get un- 
wound, you can have the next bird.” 

Almost immediately Bob became in- 
terested again. He froze before a thick 
tuft of grass, then, as we walked up, 
began to go ahead, head outstretched, 
getting a rich scent that refused to stay 
in one place. We followed. Bob trailed 
that bird like a beagle after a rabbit, 
slowly at first, then at a trot. The bird 
refused to flush but was running. This 
continued for at least ten minutes. Then 
Bob did something that showed game 
knowledge and reasoning power. He 
made a wide circle, and cut the line of 
the bird’s advance a good seventy-five 
yards ahead. Two seconds later he 
stiffened into a point, this time headed 
toward us. He had stopped the pheas- 
ant’s run and made it freeze. I felt like 
clapping my hands. 

Frank was nearer than I, and there 
was too much run in that cock to take 
chances. “You take him!” I called. 
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Gaudy Skulkers of the Swamps 


(Continued from page 23) 


l heard 
Frank’s gun and turned around to see 


Just then the bird flushed. 


the bird crumpling in the air. Frank 
was shooting straight. He had to. His 
shells were only 9’s and a .410 takes pre- 
cision aiming. A 16 is as small as I want 
to pack, and my 7’s were light enough 
for the kind of shooting I do. Frank’s 
bird was another very large cock. We 
agreed that we'd never seen larger or 
finer birds. Those swamps must have 
been full of the kind of grub it takes to 
make pheasants happy. 

The Indian-summer haze deepened, 
and the sun barely showed through it. 
The day was waning. If I wanted a bird 
to show for my toil and sweat, I'd have 
to do better shooting than the two shots 
I had fired. We heard the tinkle of Bob’s 
bell behind us, and I moaned. 

“That doggone Bob has crossed that 
creek again, I'll gamble. I think the 
sight of the water makes him feel 
cooler.” 

“Maybe that plank will hold up under 
you for just one more trip,” said Frank 
with a chuckle in his voice. 

“I’ve been meaning to put another 
plank in there now for some time,” said 
Bill, taking over the role of Job’s com- 
forter. “Well, the judge weighs about 
the same as you. It didn’t break under 
him. He just kind of slipped off, where 
the plank is under water.” 

Bob had crossed the creek, and we 
could hear his bell in the distance. 
Wasn't that about the place where the 
fallen tree crossed the deep and muddy 
ditch? Even so. I teetered across the 
plank right nervously, while Frank and 
Bill offered unsound advice. We came 
to the fallen tree. They didn’t go on, as 
I hoped, but stood to watch me tippety- 
toe across it with the speed of snail after 
a hearty dinner. When I reached the 
smaller end, where it tapered down to 
about the dimensions of a sapling, they 
did their best to make me laugh and fall 
off. I used my gun as a balancing pole. 
That wasn’t so bad, but the camera 
swung around and bumped me and made 
the blood chase up and down my back- 
bone like the mercury in a thermom- 
eter on a temperamental March day. 

I crashed through the bull briers, fol- 
lowing Frank and Bill, who legged it as 
though it were early morning and we 
were just starting out. Bob, head in air, 
zigzagged back and forth as though he 
had whiffed something vastly intriguing 

“He’s getting warm,” said Frank, and 
he surely knew, for he has owned that 
grand dog since he was a puppy. Bob 
has bird sense. He knows just where 
the birds ought to be, and goes and finds 
them. 

The setter disappeared in a patch of 
scrub oaks, and the tinkling of his bel 
stopped. I trotted up, Frank close be 
hind me. The scrub was fairly open, and 
I was surprised to see a bevy of six 0! 
seven hen pheasants running ahead of 
Bob, who had come to a point. Never 
have I seen so many adult pheasants i! 
one group save in confinement. Think 
ing that Bob was pointing the hens 
which are legal game on Bill's place, | 
started to pass the dog. 

“Wait!” warned Frank. “There’s 
cock pheasant squatting ahead of Bob 

I couldn't see the bird, but walked i! 
cautiously. The cock burst out of th: 
scrub with a pretty fair imitation of tl 
whir of a ruffed grouse. He wasn’t mo! 
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than thirty feet from nie, and while the 
ground was quite free of underbrush, 
the branches of the scrub oaks inter- 
laced overhead. The pheasant flew 
toward my left. There, ahead of him, was 
a narrow opening where there would be 
no interference with the shot. I waited 
impatiently for him to cross that open- 
ing, gun up, and finger trembling on the 
trigger. The bird flashed into the open- 
ing, long tail streaming, and chattering 
hoarsely. 

I fired, the cock crumpled in the air, 
and fell kerwhop into the long grass out 
in the open. I whooped. At last I had 
connected. For Frank to bring down a 
bird isn’t news; it’s usual. For me to 
knock down a bird, with the gun barrel 
almost over my left shoulder, is an occa- 
sion for band music and a speech by the 
mayor. 

I did my own retrieving and examined 
the pheasant carefully. His spurs were 
half an inch long, and were curved, hard, 
and black. Then I held him up by the 
lower bill, to see if it would support his 
weight. It did; therefore I had killed 
not a bird of the year but an old, wise, 
and wary cock, which had lived a full 
life in the swamps and knew his way 
around. Spurs and lower bill were pretty 
good proof of that. On young birds the 
spurs are shorter and lighter, and their 
lower bills usually will not hold their 
weight. 

Bill had excused himself to go back 
and look after his cows. Frank and I 
sat on a log to admire our birds, get a 
little rest, cool off, and go over the fun 
we'd had. We agreed that gas rationing 
wasn’t the hardship it might be. Here 
was Bill’s place, only three miles from a 
railroad station which, in turn, is only 
fifty minutes from New York. A taxi 
took us to Bill’s and would call to pick 
us up. Bill asks a moderate fee to gun 
his place, but that’s his livelihood, and 
there’s good gunning. Before you grieve 
too loudly that gas rationing has cur- 
tailed your hunting, look around. There 
may be a layout such as Frank and I 
hunted, and as easily accessible. Such 
places are increasing in number, and 
they’re doubly useful in wartime. 

A glow through the haze on the west- 
ern horizon warned us that the sun was 
about to set. We rose, stiffly. We came 
to the tree across the ditch, and it 
looked more slippery than ever. 

Frank went across and then -watched 
me with the same interest that passers- 
by show at a street accident, each smug 
with satisfaction that he isn’t the vic- 
tim. I got to the middle of the tree and 
began to waver. I swayed like a willow 
in a gale for a moment or two, clutching 
at the air, doubled up violently, then 
went down fighting. The splash was his- 
toric. 

If pheasants aren’t in the uplands, 
they'll be in the swamps. But brush up 
on your log walking! 


More Powder Then Needed 


O MUCH powder and TNT is now be- 

ing produced in America that the 
government has curtailed production, 
according to a statement of the Her- 
cules Powder Co. Since the outbreak of 
war, the production of military explosives 
has been as much as the Army and Navy 
could ship, load, and fire. The record 
quantity of explosives turned out is 
ascribed partly to operating efficiency 
enabling many plants to run at 150 per- 
cent of estimated capacity, and partly to 
the fact that, to provide for any possible 
emergency, explosives plants were built 
to produce large reserves of powder. 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. @ Af LOUISVILLE In KENTUCKY 





MODEL 90 OVER & UNDER SHOTGUN 
| a Over & Under in the popu- 

lar price field, Marlin’s Model 
90 was a major advance in firearm 
design. Simple, rugged, casy to 


handle, this fine shotgun is built 







one-piece frame, directline locking 
and straight line recoil. The gunis 
beautifully balanced, handsomely 
proportioned. It points easily, 


handles fast and gives even patterns 





for a lifetime of depend- 








able use. 
Marlin’s Model 
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HUNTING 


Apply Fiendoil. 


ing. It prevents rust. 35¢ 2 oz. bottle at sporting 


geods and hardware stores—or write for sample of 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


W. B. PLACE & CO. 
Dept. O.L. Hartford, Wis. 


Custom Tanners Since 8 


FOR A BETTER | 
GUN CLEANER? | 


It cleans and removes metal foul- | 


GET RESULTS AFIELD! 


How experts hold, lead and fol- 
low through. How to develop 
natural shooting instincts. How 
to hunt waterfowl, woodcock, 
quail and grouse. Valuable ta- 
bles and illustrations. 88 pages. 
Only 25c! Address Dept. 123 
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HAMMERING 
THE AXIS 
OUR BiG JOB NOW! 
a eatcits 
7 \ OHNSON 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
43 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 
Big demand and High Prices 
for all kinds American Furs. 
Trapping pays big this year. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
THIS FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 
Tells best methods, 
trapping laws, baits, 
traps and equipment. 
SEND POSTCARD TODAY 
Fur price list soon ready. 
Send name and address today. 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
DEPT.26 ST. LOUIS, 2, MO. 
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Jungle Trails 
(Continued from page 35 


Meanwhile Henri had picked up his 
fallen bird, and was holding it out for 
my inspection. A beautiful slate blue 
with neck and breast much lighter in 
tone, it was about the size of our domes 
tic pigeon. Henri smacked his lips. 

Under another tree, more birds an 
swered Henri’s calls, and he soon added 
another pigeon to his bag. Not long afte: 
a lucky wing-shot brought down my first 
pigeon—a different variety, however. It 
was the same slate blue but its legs and 
beak were bright red, and there was 
large red wart just above the 
its beak. 

When no further birds answered 
Henri’s plaintive cooing, we left the 
grove and, by a faint connecting trail 
came out in a stand of wide-spreading 
banyans. Small black fruit was droppin; 
to the ground, and in the branches above 


base of 


there was quite a commotion. “Muc! 
good,” Henri whispered; “birds feedin; 
oop there.” A moment later he spotte: 
two pigeons close together on a lowe 


limb. “You shoot?” he asked. 

I shook my head and told him I wouk 
try for others on the wing after he 
shot. I was mentally cussing myself fo 
not bringing along the dandy .22 Wi 
chester that reposed in my gun cabine 
at home. This would have been ide 
hunting for a rifle of that kind. 

Both birds tumbled out of the 
Henri’s shot, and then pigeons were fly 
ing everywhere. Henri picked off thre« 
more, and I bagged two. When quiet pr« 


hac 


tree 


vailed again, we counted up. Henri ha 
expended six shells in collecting seve 
birds; I had three birds and had sh 


seven times. And in those parts, shell 
were as scarce as Japanese fair play 
Just then Henri cupped his ear, li 
tened intently, and announced, “It is tl 
jungle cock! Follow me.” It was toug! 
going—through dense undergrowth—b 
finally Henri raised his hand and m« 
tioned me to get behind a large tre 
Then began a strange calling: one lor 
low whistle, two short, then another lon; 
one. An answering call came some mi! 


utes later—a distant cock’s crow. M 
friend flashed me a triumphant smil 
and held up one finger. Another c: 
from him, and again an answer. The 
Henri reached down and began agitat 
ing the leaves at his feet—like a he 


scratching. 


The bird came closer, and Henri les 


ened the volume and frequency of h 
calls. Suddenly, as he glimpsed a flit 


motion through the undergrowth, the 
planter raised his gun. Cautiously ste} 
ping this way and that, the jungle co 


finally came into a small open spa 
about twenty yards away. The sing 
barrel crashed, and the bird threshe 


on the ground. 

Together we ran over to see it—a ver 
beautiful bird. A flaming orange-red r 
circled its neck, and long black feathe 
flowed from its tail. The body feathe 


were a dark rusty red. The vivid hues of 


this splendid game bird reminded me 


my old friend, the ringneck. Her 
prodded it with his thumb, and 


nounced that it was young and tender 
After I had been properly coached 
this new method of calling, Henri and 
resumed our hunt. Cock crows were n 
coming to us from several directions, 
we agreed to separate. I was m«¢ 
anxious to try my skill at this new hu 
ing technique, and was soon pushing ! 
way toward a calling rooster. 
LIFE 
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After several minutes of whistling and 
scratching in the leaves, I got a response 
from my quarry. I think I must have had 
a touch of buck fever, for as I stood up 
to flush the bird I jerked the trigger too 
soon—and missed. There was no chance 
for a second shot, and, as that perfect 
target sailed off through the jungle, I 
was glad that my friend was elsewhere. 

My second cock called up very readily, 
but instead of flying when I arose from 
concealment, it elected to run. Nailing 
that bird in the small clearing was tricky 
business. The first barrel drew feathers, 
but the second shot, an instant later, 
bowled him over. My first jungle cock 
was a beauty, with long jet-black tail 
feathers and spurs more than an inch 
long. 

On my way back to the trail I bagged 
three more pigeons—at a cost of nine 
shells. In this jungle all wing-shooting 
is snapshooting, and only once in a great 
while does a hunter get a really decent 
flying shot. So I was lucky a bit later 
when a fast-flying cock presented a neat 
juartering target, and folded up with 
my first shot. 

But now the hot sun was directly 
overhead. My canteen was nearly empty, 
ind my stomach decidedly so. Wearily I 
plodded the dim trail back to the jeep. 
When I got there Henri was curled up 
on the rear seat, snoozing contentedly. 
As I deposited my heavy game bag, he 
awoke with a start. 

“Wonderful shooting,” I told him. 
“Great sport!” 

Henri looked doubtful. “The sporting 
she is great, maybe, but not so great as 
the eating. Wait, my fran, till you see 
how my wife she cook them—the best 
you never tasted in all my life!” 

Some two hours later, I had to admit 
that Henri was pretty nearly right. 


Can't Depend on Ducks 


(Continued from page 34) 


ing city to come hunt with him at his 
private lake. I accepted with alacrity 
for I had heard tales of that fine little 
lake and some of the kills that had been 
made from its banks. Yet when we got 
there I couldn’t see any decoys, just a 
bunch of old, rusty-looking gallon cans 
lying around. 

“Where are the decoys?” I asked. 

My host motioned toward the cans 
briefly. 

“Why, they’re just rusty old buckets.” 

“Not old, not rusty,” he corrected. 
“They’re gallon cans painted brown. 
Make the best decoys in the world.” 

“You can’t fool anything as smart as 
a duck with them,” I scoffed. 

He looked at me deliberately for a mo- 
ment. 

“You wouldn't want to bet a little 
something on that, would you?” he said, 
with a gleam in his eye. 

I backed down. After all, I’ve seen 
some strange things. And I saw some 
that day—wary old mallards decoying 
with gleeful abandon, wily pintails com- 
ing in as if lured by a siren duck. That 
guy could afford to buy the most ex- 
pensive decoys on the market—-but he 
won't do it because he claims the ones 
he uses are better. There may be some- 
thing in what he says. Anyway, we 
lugged fifteen ducks back up to his 
house that evening. 

Yep, ducks are unpredictable, all right. 
That’s one reason I cast my vote for ‘em 
as No. 1 on the list of American game- 
birds. 
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The non-stop record for pipe en- 
joyment is held by the lucky men 
who've found Briggs tobacco. They 
all know its enticingly delicious aroma 
is an understatement of the flavor. 
For Briggs’ soft blue smoke is a mel- 
low blessing on the tongue, rich and 
gentle and joyous in every tender 
wisp. (Briggs, you know, is cask- 
mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends.) So have a record 
smoke for yourself—try a package of 
Briggs today. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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OU’RE firing with both barrels when vou tie a 
Sears-Roebuck tag to your fur bundle! First, 
you bag TOP market prices for every pelt. Second, 
you're aiming at the 942 EXTRA-CASH awards 
in Sears 15th National Fur Show, totaling $7,590.00! 
There’s a big $1,000.00 First Award ... twenty-one 
other Major and Sectional Awards ... plus 918 
daily awards. Every pelt you ship to Sears-Roebuck 
during the Fur Show period is automatically entered 
—and only handling of fur counts, not kind or value 
of skin. You may easily be a winner. So get in the 
running! As soon as your furs are ready, ship them 
to Sears, Roebuck and Co., Raw Fur Marketing 
Service, at point nearest you: Chicago—Philadelphia 
—Kansas City—Memphis—Seattle—Dallas. 





1. You Get 
TOP MARKET 
PRICES! 


2. You Can Share 
in Over $7,500.00 
in Cash Awards! 





Custom Tanners Since 1866 


|| | DePt.26 ST. LOUIS, 2, MO. | 
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ABC of Spoons and Spinners 


CCORDING to an old story, years 
ago a man, while washing his 
camp dishes on a river bank, 
dropped a spoon into the water. 

As it sank with a wobbling motion, the 
camper saw a fish come from the depths 
and savagely strike it. If this really hap- 
pened, the incident was responsible for 
an artificial lure which has contributed 
greatly to the pleasure of fishing. 

It is probable that the first fishing 
spoon was made by cutting off the 
handle of a teaspoon, punching a hole in 
each end, then attaching a hook to one 
end and a line to the other. From this 
crude beginning came many _ shapes, 
actions, and styles. Some followed the 
original spoon idea, while others were 
constructed so that they spun on a rigid 
shank or between swivels. Probably the 
first spinning types were made like pro- 
pellers. These types are still in use—a 
few as individual lures, and many others 
as accessories to other lures. 

The great number of different spoons 
and spinners now on the market, to- 
gether with the numerous sizes in each 
variety, is confusing to the beginner. 
He is at a loss in knowing what to select, 
and often chooses unwisely, getting too 
many of the same type, action, and 
color, with not enough variation in size 
and style. The purpose of this article is 
to simplify selection so that it may be 
possible to choose those necessary, with 
little duplication. 

The old teaspoon type is made up 
principally of wobblers, although some 
are so constructed at the line end that 
they revolve. Since you get that revolv- 
ing action from the true spinners, you 
should select these first spoons for their 
wobbling action only. As wobblers work 
best with fish of the pike family, and 
with lake trout, it is unnecessary to buy 
them in small sizes. I have found that 
an assortment in lengths from 3's in. 
to 4% in. takes care of most needs. 
Spoons of this general type are illus- 
trated in sketches 1 and 2. 

No. 1 is a side-to-side wobbler, while 
those numbered 2 have a combination 
wobble-and-darting action which I have 
found particularly effective for lake 
trout and muskies. This type of spoon 
is well adapted for deep trolling because 
its throb in action is so rhythmic and 
marked that the angler can tell at once 
if it has picked up a piece of weed or 
other foreign substance. This is a de- 
cided advantage because a spoon which 
is trailing a bit of weed or other matter 
rarely will be struck by a fish. Silver 
or nickel is perhaps the most effective 
finish, although I am partial to one 
which is gold on one side and silver on 
the other. Deep trolling results in a 
rather high percentage of lost spoons, so 


you should carry at least three in your 
tackle box each time you take a trip. 

The action among these spoons varies, 
even though they may appear quite 
similar to the eye. For instance, one style 
that I have throbs and works to perfec- 
tion in deep water. Another, made with 
a shallower “bowl,” isn’t so good for deep 
water because its throb is so slight that 
you can’t be sure that it is working 
properly. However, it is excellent for 
casting in rather shallow water, where 
its lively darting makes it look like a 
frightened minnow. The first of these 
two works best when used at a slow and 
even speed, while the second is best 


when reeled in fast, with occasional 
pauses. You should study your lures in 
motion to determine their action, for 
this is a matter for the user to find out 
for himself. 

Another style of spoon—No. 3 in the 
sketch—is one that is popular in bait 
casting, particularly for bass, pickerel 
and pike. It has an erratic, darting 
action which is very effective. The most 
favored pattern in this spoon is painted 
on one. side—the color combination 
usually being a solid red with a white 
stripe in the center. For bass and pick 
erel the 2%-in. size is good, and the 
312-in. size is right for pike. 
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SPINNING LURES 


WILLOW LEAF 
(RIGID SHANK) 


8 ALMOST , 


CIRCULAR BLADE, 
SUSPENDED 
BETWEEN SWIVELS 





COLORADO TYPE 







KIDNEY BLADE 
(ON COLORADO RIG) 


JAMAICA 
BAY 
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In spinning lures there are three dis- 
tinct types, as shown in sketches 4, 5, 
ind 7. The blade in No. 4 hangs loosely 
yn a rigid shank, the blade in No. 5 (the 
Colorado type) is suspended between 
swivels, and the blade in No. 7 is held in 
. fixed position on a rigid shank. There 
ire many different shapes. For our pur- 
pose these may be reduced to three: No. 

the willow leaf; No. 5, varying from 
early circular to oval; and No. 6, kidney 
haped. You don’t need both kidney and 
val shapes in the same size and color 
because both have similar action and 
et similar results. The willow-leaf spin- 
ers work somewhat differently, though 
the differences are not particularly 
1arked except in the larger sizes. This 
willow-leaf shape was evolved to obtain 
maximum glitter with minimum water 
resistance and less weight. In the larger 
spinners, then, the willow leaf should 
get better results, and be easier on the 
rod and more pleasurable to use, than 
other shapes. 

Oval blades have more glitter in pro- 
portion to their length than the willow- 
leaf blades, of course; but in lengths of 
2 in. or more there is enough glitter in 
these narrow blades to attract the fish 
you're trying to catch. Therefore there 
is no need for the more circular shapes, 
which are tougher on man, rod, line, 
and leader. 

Here, then, are my recommendations. 
There is no need for more than one of 
the three shapes mentioned when using 
them in lengths up to 1% in. The sensible 
thing to do would be to provide yourself 
with an assortment of shapes and colors, 
getting each one in a different length. 
\dd to these the swivel-suspended type 
(No. 5), which has a different action—a 
combination spin and wobble which, on 
many occasions, seems far more effective 
than the other types. I have never seen a 
blade on this kind of spinner that wasn't 
nearly round. 

The spoon with a loose blade on a 
rigid shank (No. 4) should be in your 
kit in the following lengths of blade: 7/16 
in., 1 in., and 14 in., mixing shapes and 
colors. For longer spinners use the wil- 
low leaf, or the wobbling, darting types 
whenever large lures are required. Or, as 
an alternative, you could use a double 
spinner with two small blades rather 
than one large one. In the swivel type 
(No. 5), the % and *-in. blades are the 
most desirable—the smaller for trout, 
the larger for bass and pickerel. All these 
ovals and near-rounds may be bought in 
much larger sizes, and can be very effec- 
tive, but they present considerable water 
resistance. 

Fixed-position blades (No. 7) spin with 
greater ease than any of the others, and 
so are particularly suited to very slow 
trolling. They are much used for wall- 
eyes and striped bass. Two good sizes to 
have in your kit are % and 1% in. long. 
Get, also, one or two of these with willow- 
leaf blades of 2 and 3-in. lengths. 

Propeller-type spoons aren’t used much 
now except in a hook-up with other lures 
such as pork-rind baits and certain plugs, 
or at the heads of artificial flies. But 
such lures can hardly be called spinners 
or spoons, since in such instances the 
blade merely serves as an added attrac- 
tion, as in No. 8, upper sketch. The bot- 
tom sketch, however, shows a typical, 
true propeller spinner. The action of this 
type being quite different from the 
Others, at least one variety should be 
in your kit. 

Many spoons and spinners are made 
of plain, smooth-surfaced metal, while 
Others are decorated in various ways. 
Many are painted with red enamel on 
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. the mind’s eye pane the family near the gaily lighted 
tree . . . and the ear hears the laughter of loved ones... 
continents and oceans away. Never in the history of America 
were so many homes asunder at the time of year when family 
life is so warm and rich. It is our earnest Yuletide prayer that 
never may it be so again! 

And to the practical end of returning our men 
quickly to their families, we at Shakespeare are building pre- 
cision controls — vital parts for the life-saving United Nations 
air fleet... for fighters, bombers, and all the rest. 

It is a dream worth fighting for with every ounce 
of effort and every minute of time — this dream of our sons 
and brothers and husbands safely home again . . . hunting 

. fishing . . . enjoying to the full the complete living of a 
peaceful world! 


She béare 
KALAMAZO F, MICHIGAN 
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HORROCKS- 








A name we wish you to 

remember for dependa- 

bie fishing tackle, mod- 

erately’ priced. Just now 

we're in this war. 

HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
UTICA, N.Y. 









Photo sent in by W. L. Watkins of Heevieen. 


FROM THE OZARKS 


Tom Campbell and Loss Watkins with a string of dandies caught with “‘Jitter- 


bugs” 
River) in the Ozarks near Harrison, 


*A Stamp’s a bullet, 
Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 
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| scales 


| bring out their best action. 


|that speed should be. 


1601-z Larimer St., Denver, Colo. | 


at night, between midnight and two o’clock—from a small stream (Buffalo 
Arkansas. 


the concave side. Others are fluted, some 
are hammered, and in recent years there 
have appeared still others finished like 
plugs. But in the case of the last-men- 
tioned, we get out of the spinner or spoon 
class and into the metal plug class, where 
action and color replace glitter and flash. 
Hammered blades reflect the most light, 
fluted blades come next, and plain blades 
rate last. 

Since we consider the glitter and flash 
of a spoon its principal attraction, it 
might be thought that the hammered 
blades would be the most desirable, and 
that the two other types might be dis- 
pensed with. But that is not so. The 
strength of the light, the clarity of the 
water, and what might best attract the 
fish have their bearing on the variety 
that will best produce at the time. 

Usually on very bright days and in 
very clear water the spoon which doesn’t 


| flash much is the best choice. The darker 


the day and the cloudier the water, the 
more a flashy spoon or spinner is needed. 
I have often found that when fishing in 
extra-clear water on a very bright day 
it is helpful to scour the spoon blade 
with some abrasive so that the finish is 
dulled and reflects light more as the 
of a natural minnow do. More 
than once have I seen a fish that was 
frightened by a very bright and flashy 
spinner strike at one with dulled blades. 
Size also will sometimes make a differ- 
ence, the general rule being to use smal- 
er spoons for bright and clear conditions, 


}and larger spoons for the opposite con- 


ditions. It is necessary, though, to ex- 
periment and study for yourself. 

In fishing all spoons and spinners 
there is one general rule to observe. Re- 
trieve or troll them just fast enough to 
Different 
lures vary so greatly in this respect that 
you should experiment to find out what 
Knowing your 
lures well will enable you to make the 
proper selection for particular fish under 


| prevailing conditions. If the fish are in- 


dolent, a spoon which works well at very 
low speed is likely to get the best results. 
If the fish are active and on the move, 





Fred Arbog ist 
Akron, Ohio 
Dear Sir: — “I think your Hawaiian 


Wigglers are better than Jitterbugs in 
this part of the country even at — 
because everybody uses the Jitterbug 

and the fish seem to be fed up on it. 
At least one is. I was casting one night 
about three weeks ago in the same 
hole where this string was caught and 


hooked the best one I’ve ever felt 


Jitterbug. He broke a new line and 
took my favorite black Jitterbug with 
him.’’—W/. L. Watkins, Harrison, Ark 
then a spoon which is exceptionally live 


when reeled fast should prove the be 
No angler can afford to ignore the 


lures. An assortment of various type 
sizes, and metals should be in eve! 
tackle box. While you may get by wit 
only one kind, and perhaps one size, you 
will make out better if you are prepared 
to meet those baffling conditions which 
every angler experiences. The reason 
why we have so many lures to choose 
from is because every angler worthy of 
the name is always figuring out som 
thing to take some special fish or to 
meet a particular condition. 

Timeworn jokes would make it appear 
that anglers are a lazy lot who go fishing 


simply because they don’t like to work. 
That assumption is unfair. There is no 
more worthy, thought-provoking, r 
nerve-soothing sport than angling. The 
smug individual who says “I just havent 
the patience to fish” merely shows his ig- 
norance. Ignorant also is the person who 
accuses the tackle manufacturers of 
making lures primarily to lure dollars 
from the anglers. The reason why s0 
many lures are made is because no one 
lure ever has been wholly effective. 
Money-making enters into it, of cour 
3ut who works wholly for love? Lures, 
then, are based on fundamentals with 
which all anglers should be familiar. 
This those who have had 
little field thus far.—Ray 
Bergman, 


article is for 
experience 


EOGEs 





Fish Scaler 


IVE minutes’ work on a joint of bam 
boo will give you a tool that will ! 


7 


only scale fish but catch the scales in- 
stead of scattering them all over the 
place. Simply cut out a section, as shown 
in the illustration, and sharpen the edges 


with your knife. That’s all, and 
gadget really works.—Fred Cornelius 
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Choosing Fly Rods 


Question: Until 6 months ago I lived in 
Iowa, where river fishing was my sport, and 
where I used a bait-casting outfit for pike, pan- 
fish, perch, northern pike, and my favorite— 
black bass. 

Now I have become interested in fly fishing 
and wish you would give me some advice about 
the proper rod to buy. Am considering a 9-footer 
weighing 534 oz. How does this sound to you? 
—D. E. B., Calif. 


Answer: The fly rod you’re considering would 
be O.K. for bass fishing, but I wouldn’t want it 
for trout fishing, except perhaps for steelheads. 
Of course I am going only by the weight, for I 
have no way to judge the action. For trout 
fishing the following lengths and approximate 
weights can be used as a guide: 8 ft.—3'% to 4% 
oz.; 814 ft.—334 to 4% oz.; 9 ft.—4™% to 5% oz. 
—R. B. 


Let the Goldfish Alone 


Question: I have a spring-fed pond with an 
average depth of about 6 ft., and I am anxious 
to stock it with whatever game and panfish 
would thrive in it. At the present time turtles, 
frogs, water snakes, and goldfish are its oc- 
cupants. The largest goldfish are about 6 in. 
long. 

The pond becames fairly warm in the summer 
but remains cold on the bottom near the springs. 





I presume largemouth bass, perch, bluegills, and 
catfish would be the most likely species to 
choose for both food and sport. If you could 
advise me of the best way to dispose of the 
present residents without draining the pond and 
the best sources of supply for the fish to be put 
in, I should greatly appreciate it.—W. W. B., 
New Jersey. 


Answer: From your description I should say 
that largemouth bass and bluegills would be 
best suited for the pond. I hardly think that the 
goldfish will cause any trouble unless they are 
overly plentiful. They would, most likely, pro- 
vide food for the bass and bluegills. 

It is my advice that you get in touch with 
your state hatchery for specific information 
about your pond. Perhaps they could also tell 
you where to purchase fish of the species most 
suitable for your use.—R. B. 


Black Bass Misnamed 


Question: There is a little controversy down 
at my shop as to whether or not the sea bass 
belongs to the black-bass family. Your verdict 
will be greatly appreciated.—F. U., Ill 


Answer: The sea bass does not belong to the 
black-bass family. The sea bass is a bass but 
the black bass is a sunfish. Most of the bass 
family are marine, the two notable exceptions 
being the white bass and the yellow bass, both 
of which are found in fresh water.—R. B. 


Mud Flats and Prairie Cats 


(Continued from page $7) 


tail. Not too gently I sat right on top of 
the fish, which objected to my angling 
technique by parrying with its dorsal. 
The carp was not injured, however, so I 
popped it into the gunny sack, which 
most of the time lay in the water. 

“We ought to have a club,” I sug- 
gested, “or a pitchfork.” 

“Yeah,” Buck admitted, “but we don’t 
want to kill ’em.” 

“Are we going to dump ’em back in 
the creek?” 

“Not by a long shot! These carp are 
going into the watering tanks. They help 
keep the moss cleaned out. And they’ll 
always be there in case we run out of 
meat.” 

Now the carp has never won any 
prizes as a table delicacy, but you'll find 
it in many fish markets, with or without 
its real name. But Buck insisted that, 
after it’s “cultivated,” it isn’t so bad. 
By cultivating he meant letting the fish 
live for some weeks in the spring-fed 
watering tanks. Clean, pure water and 
meat-refuse feeding help eliminate the 
“muddy” taste of the species. 

This day we dumped possibly a dozen 
carp into two huge tanks; and twice 
again, before the fast-drying field holes 
made fish life impossible, we salvaged 
more of the carp. It became a matter 
of picking up the luckless fish as though 
they were vegetables, but at this stage 
many were done for. Even at that, they 
would add to the fertility of the soil. 
It is said that prairie Indians used to 
bury a fish, presumably a carp or a 
sucker, along with a planting of corn. 

So much for the novel experience with 
carp. What I wanted was some good old- 
fashioned catfishing with a cork. Buck 
was as cooperative as time would permit. 
Two evenings we fished, both with floats 
and tight lines, but the aptly named 
Mud Creek failed to produce excitement 
or fish, other than a couple of carp. It 
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came to the point where I was begging 
the muddy water for a catfish to eat. 

Buck came to my rescue. “I think we 
could get some mud cats on bank lines. 
Maybe a channel cat too.” 

All you need for this simple but ef- 
fective method of taking catfish, as you 
probably know, is a sturdy line from 
four to ten feet long, a good hook, and a 
hunk of bait. If the water is very swift 
you may require a sinker. Find a spot- 
preferably below a riffle or along a deep 
run—where live brush or tree branches 
lean out over deep water. Simply tie 
one end of the line to adequate, flexible 
vegetation, bait up with whatever is 
available, and drop the line. 

This is usually done in the evening; in 
the morning you run your lines and col- 
lect your fish. Although a goodly channel 
cat may be on for several hours, it is 
not likely to escape if well hooked, for 
the supple branch holding the line will 
act roughly like a fishing rod. 

Buck and I set six short lines—two of 
them in a spot where backwater from 
a sharp riffle had undermined a clay 
bank. There we counted on two young 
willows to “play” any fish that struck. 
Next morning four of the six lines had 
fish. First we removed a_ two-pound 
black bullhead from a line tied to a 
brush pine. Then a small carp, which we 
threw back. Finally, at the pool below 
the riffle, we saw both willows dancing 
in lively fashion. That long-handled 
landing net we'd brought might come 
in handy after all! 

Following some uncertain footwork on 
the slippery bank, Buck grasped one of 
the willows and attempted to work the 
fish to the side, where I could go into 
action with the net. The surface boiled 
and a length of silver-gray contrasted 
sharply with the muddy water. Then, 
leaning back almost like a deep-sea 
angler, Buck tugged harder on the wil- 
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Anglers will do well to take extra care of fish- 
ing reels before putting them away for next 
season. Dealers’ stocks are depleted—new 
reels are not being made, 

Reels should be given a thorough cleaning. 
Be sure all moisture is out of line on spools. 
Reel surfaces should be dry and free from 
water spots—bearings should have a protect- 
ing coat of oil. 

Replacement parts are also becoming scarce. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and 
we will endeavor to serve you promptly. When 
new and improved fishing reels can be made 
again, they will be ready for you unaer the name 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 
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PFLUEGER 
SUPREME 


The ENTERPRISE Manufacturing Co, 
Akron, Ohio 
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MAHE YOUR TACKLE LAST! 





We're still making all the 
flies you need to fool fish 
—and you can still buy the 
material to keep lines plia- 
ble, repair rods and protect 
them from dampness and 





rot . . . so check up right Redisar Varnth 
now, with long winter eve- 
ning time to kill, and make CS | 


your tackle “‘fit’’! 

Your sporting goods dealer 
is ready with Weber tackle- 
reconditioning items or can 
quickly get them for you. 
Of all sports, fly fishing is \\ 
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least touched by the war— ; 
and until rods, reels, lines —_gog- Winding 
“VEC” 


and leaders become plenti- 
ful again, good care will 

keep old equipment going < >, 
...and in some spots, { 
even reel-less, fixed line fly 
casting with a common pole 
is often good for the limit. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 


World's Largest in Fly Tackle 
STEVENS POINT WISCONSIN 


10-yd. coils; 3 
brilliant colors, 
~~. 


Floataline 25¢ 
Lengthens life of 
line keeps it 
soft and pliable. 


makes it -a fish takes it! 
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low. I scooped the net, got the channel 

cat—and slid into four feet of water. 

The speckled cat escaped, of course. 
Nevertheless, we finally landed him, 


| 


} 
} 


and he weighed a good four pounds. The | 


fish on the other willow turned out to 
be a flat-headed cat almost as big as the 
channel. It had been good fun and I 
finally had my catfish dinner. We had 
three different species of cats, but after 
they were filleted and browned in corn 
meal I, for one, could not distinguish 
one meat from the other. 

The next morning, Saturday, Buck 
and I drove to town. On our return we 
stopped on the Mud Creek bridge, to find 
the water so clean that it actually re- 
flected some of the blue of the cloudless 
sky. Time for bobber fishin’! Morning 
seemed far away. ... 

In the dawn light Buck and I hiked 
along an ancient wagon road, which 
wound through woodlot and field to a 
ford in the watercourse, where in by- 
gone years farm wagons used to soak 
until iron rims were tight to swelling 
wood wheels. Not far above this ford 
was the pool where we had taken the 
cats on bank lines. Beneath a canopy of 
elm and black walnut we hiked through 
dew-damp nettles to Buck’s favorite 
fishing hole. 

I felt very young again. The warm 
anticipations I had enjoyed many years 
ago again were mine. We walked softly, 
for the banks ahead were undermined 
and heavy steps might drive the chan- 
nel cats from submerged retreats. Our 
bait was the best—worms and jack-rab- 
bit livers! Later we doubtless would 


have crawfish tails and chubs to aug- 
ment this supply. 
Buck preferred a _ nine-foot jointed 


cane rod, but I depended on a shorter, 
bait-casting rod, which always proved 
handy along brushy stream banks. In 
addition, I like to cast into a swift run 


with a bobber and let the bait float some | 


distance with the current. And now, 
while my companion cast into the deep 
quiet of the pool, I tossed a juicy rabbit 
liver into the current. The red-topped 
bobber danced and dodged as it traveled 
downstream; then it swung into the 
back current and came back toward us, 
sometimes striking the clay bank. Fora 
moment my gaze turned to Buck’s float, 
and at that instant my own bobber dis- 
appeared—as Buck informed me with a 
yell! 

Lifting on the steel, I felt fighting 
strength on the business end of my line. 
Yes, there could be no mistake. This was 
the dogged fight of the prairie trout— 
a channel cat that came to almost three 
pounds. There were no spectacular leaps 
in his routine, but I have managed to 
net many trout in less time than I did 
this fellow with the barbs. 

I was fishing again before Buck had 
a strike. His bait had probably been 
resting on the bottom, and he presently 
found himself tied into a mud cat that 
had been slowly digesting his huge bait 
of worms. Partly because the hook was 
in its stomach the fish was not too ac- 
tive, but it was at least a pound or so 
larger than my channel cat. 

Sunlight patterned through the trees. 
Breezes brought the scent of alfalfa and 
talked in the willows. Buck had just 
put his cat on the stringer and was 
beside me. For a minute I re- 
my thoughts revert to boy- 
hood days. Then, quite suddenly, I 
reached for the bait can. Buck's hand 
was there at the same instant 

We both grinned—and remembered. 
Under similar conditions this same thing 
had twenty vears ago! 


occurred some 
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A fishing 
vacation 


paid in advance 


Here is one way to take that special 
fishing trip you have always wanted 
—without putting a strain on the 
pocketbook, either. The idea is simple. 
Make War Bonds pay for it. 

Remember—every 75c¢ you invest 
now will pay for a dollar’s worth of 
vacation when these bonds mature. 
And two or three bonds will take you 
to fishing country that is famous for 
the size and quantity of its fish. 

So buy War Bonds now for a fish- 
ing trip later—and here’s some more 
good advice. Use Gladding Lines and 
get the added enjoyment and service 
that only Gladding quality can give. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
Gladding lines he now has in stock. 


B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc., South Otselic, N.Y. 


BUY BONDS NOW x x x 
for a real fishing trip later 
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ANGLERS WIN BIG VICTORY 


All sportsmen stand to benefit by Michigan ruling 
on what is a navigable, and hence a public, stream 


NGLERS have won a sweeping vic- 
A tory in the famous State vs. Tag- 
gart-—Big Rapids Land & Develop- 
ment Co. case, with which readers of 
this magazine are familiar. The Michi- 
gan supreme court has upheld the public 
right to fish the Little South Branch of 
the Pere Marquette River, in northern 
Newaygo County. It has ordered the de- 
fendants to remove all barriers and 
“restore the bed of the river to such con- 
dition as it was before the excavations 
were made.” Thus for the third time the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
spurred by vigorous complaints of an- 
glers deprived of their sport in streams 
long open to the public, has been able to 
get a court decision maintaining the 
right of free fishing. 

These Michigan cases have more than 
local importance. Principles of law in- 
volved have their parallel in other states. 
Decisions handed down by Michigan 
judges form precedents that will be 
studied and quoted elsewhere, if and 


| when individuals or clubs try by clever 


subterfuge to restrict public waters to 
private fishing. 

The Taggart-—Big Rapids Land & De- 
velopment Co. case was fully described 
in “Blue Print for Free Fishing” in the 
September issue of OuTpoor Lire. Briefly, 
in 1939 W. C. Taggart, Michigan resi- 
dent, built an 8-ft. fence across the Little 
South Branch. The Department of Con- 
servation ordered him to remove it as an 
illegal barrier across a navigable river. 
Taggart did so, but then had the river 
dredged to a depth over an angler’s head, 
this dredging beginning at his boundary 
line. High, tightly woven fences pre- 
vented anglers from going around the 
deep holes thus dug. 

Similar measures were taken at the 
other boundary of the Taggart property, 
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where his land adjoined the land of the 
Big Rapids Land & Development Co., of 
which his brother was president. Thus 
all the stream within the boundaries of 
the two big properties was effectually 
barred to wading anglers. The state De- 
partment of Conservation took the case 
to court—and lost. Two of the three 
judges ruled that the Little South was 
not navigable, within the meaning of the 
law. The state then carried the case to 
the supreme court. 

Seven of the eight supreme-court 
judges concurred in the opinion rendered. 
Only one, Justice Wiest, dissented. He 
also had dissented in the Collins-Ger- 
hardt ruling in 1927, another stream-ob- 
struction case won by the state. The 
decision is based on that earlier case, 
but is even more important since it 
settles the question, as far as Michigan 
is concerned, as to whether a landowner 
may deepen a stream to keep anglers 
out. Taggart’s claim was that if the 
Little South is truly navigable, his dredg- 
ing improved its navigability. However, 
the court declared that the sole question 


was whether the public has a right to | 


fish that portion of the river. 

That public right of fishing rested in 
turn on the court’s decree that the Little 
South is navigable under the law, since 
it was used in floating logs in the old 
days of Michigan pine lumbering. Hence 
the stream is public water, and the public 
can fish therein. The decision, the court 
pointed out, does not affect very small 
trout streams on private property, nor 
does it cover private ponds and lakes. 

As the laws of many states reserve to 
public use all navigable streams, and as 
streams which can float logs have been 
declared navigable within the meaning 
of the law, the Michigan decision is high- 
ly important to anglers everywhere. 





Famous stop sign on the Little South Branch of the Pere Marquette. Now it must come down 
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to prolong the life of your 


Reus Reel 
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Pickling Your Catch 


Some old-fashioned recipes for preserving game fish 


ISH PICKLING has many points to 

its credit, especially at present when 

food scarcity makes preserving al- 

most a duty. To the sportsman, the 
pickling of his catch has many ad- 
vantages. Along with being a money 
saver, the process is so simple that it 
can be performed right in camp. And 
to have one’s favorite game fish served 
in fine style in the off season is a real 
treat for any fisherman. 

Salmon, lake trout, pickerel, pike, cat- 
fish, grouper, carp, eels, perch, lake 
herring, whiting, sturgeon, and buffalo 
are the most popular fish for pickling. 
Ordinarily it is best to use dry-meated 
fish, as they will absorb more pickling 
solution. This would include such fish as 
striped bass, red snapper, and pollock. 
Improvements in pickling solutions, how- 
ever, have made it possible to pickle 
practically any and all 
food fish including 
shellfish. 


that are delicious, economical, and simple to follow 


By JAN THORNTON 


dry place, and later taken home and 
packed in pint preserving jars. But be 
sure that the camp crock cover is kept 
weighted down with stones. 

Do not put fish up in jars of more than 
1-pt. size, and remember that a jar with 
a wide mouth and short neck will make 
it easy to pack the fish upright. The 
vacuum or self-sealing mason jar is best 
for fish preserving. Never pack fish in 
a jar with an all-metal cover, or in the 
zine screw-cap type with porcelain lin- 
ing, as the possibility of spoilage and 
food poisoning is very great. The glass- 


top mason jars are second-best to the 





Following is a recipe 
for pickling fresh-wa- 
ter fish (including cat- 
fish) which will take 
care of 10 lb. of fish: 


Vinegar 

(distilled)* 2 qt. 
Water 1% qt. 
Allspice 1 oz. 
Red pepper 1 oz. 
White pepper 1 oz. 
Mustard seed 1 oz. 


Bay leaves ly OZ. 


Onions (sliced) ‘% Ib. 


Clean fish carefully, 
skin, remove back- 
bone, and cut into 
average serving por- 
tions. Soak for 1 hour 
in a brine of 1 cup salt 
to 1 gal. water, to re- 
move blood. Have a 
clean earthenware 
crock ready (do not use metal or wood) 
large enough to accommodate amount 
of fish to be pickled. After draining fish, 
pack it carefully in the crock (always 
pack pieces on end), then cover them 
with a saturated salt-solution brine. This 
brine is made by placing a fresh egg at 
bottom of water and pouring in salt 
until egg floats (90-degree brine). 

Leave fish in this brine for 12 hours, 
then rinse in fresh water. Clean crock 
thoroughly of all brine sediment. The 
fish is now ready for packing. Grind and 
mix all spices, sprinkle a small amount 
on the bottom of the crock, then pack 
in a layer of fish. Place a layer of sliced 
onions on top of fish. Repeat this 
process, sprinkling each layer with small 
amount of mixed spices, and garnishing 
with onions, until the crock is filled to 
within a forefinger of the top. 

Cover fish with 1 part water to 2 parts 
vinegar, mixed beforehand. Add a small 
piece of alum. Place crock over fire and 
boil slowly. When fish can be pierced 
with a fork easily, remove from fire 
and cool. If pickling is done at camp, 
the cooked fish can be stored in a cool 


*Do not use fruit or cider vinegars or 
your pickled fish may acquire a foreign 
taste. Be sure to use fresh spices—whole 
ones if possible. 


90-degree brine for % hour. Then wipe 
dry with clean towel. Pour olive oil in 
hot frying pan together with a few red 
peppers, six bay leaves, and a clove of 
minced garlic. Fry fish in this until a 
light brown color; remove and lay aside 
to cool. Keep the oil hot in frying pan 
for following sauce: 

Cook three medium-size sliced onions 
until yellow, then add marjoram, cumin 
seed, whole black pepper, and vinegar. 
Cook this slowly for 20 minutes, then let 
cool. 

Now sprinkle fish with the remainder 
of the red pepper and bay leaves, and 

pack in sterilized pint 
jars. Fill each jar with 


if the cooled sauce and 


place top on tightly. 
As with many pre- 








vacuum-sealed ones, and may be safely 
used. 
To pack fish in jars, remove from 


crock, and do not throw away the 
vinegar solution. To each jar add a 
few pinches of fresh spices and two bay 
leaves. Place a slice of lemon against the 
inside wall of the jar, and two slices of 
onion on top. Strain the vinegar solu- 
tion and pour the clear liquid over the 
fish. Close jars tightly. If stored where 
it’s cool and dry and dark, these pickled 
fish will keep for from 4 to 8 months. 
The quality of the fish and the pickling 
ingredients will determine the goodness 
of the finished product. 

One of the best and oldest sorts of 
pickled fish is known as escabeche—an 
old Spanish dish that dates back to 
Roman times. Kingfish, tuna, pompano, 
mackerel, and bluefish are fine for this 
recipe, although any salt-water fish of 
firm texture may be so pickled. Avoid 
all soft-fleshed fish. Recipe: 


Vinegar (distilled) 1 qt. 


Red pepper 1 tbsp. 
Black pepper 1 tbsp. 
Bay leaves 2 tbsp. 
Cumin seed 14 tbsp. 
Marjoram 14 tbsp. 


Cut fish in serving portions, and wash 
thoroughly. Drain, and let soak in a 
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served foods, age im- 
proves this pickled 
fish, and it will last a 
month in the summer 
and six times longer 
in cooler weather. 
Store in a dark, cool, 
dry place. This recipe 
will pickle 10 Ib. of fish. 

Spiced fish can be 
prepared in three ways. 
It can be preserved in 
jars with spiced vine- 
gar, after being prop- 
erly prepared; it can 
be cooked and placed 
in spiced vinegar for 
immediate eating; or 
it can be pickled in 
crocks so as to last 
for a week or more 
Shad, lake trout, mack- 
erel, and salmon are the best fish for 
spicing. A good spiced-vinegar sauce 
that will add new flavor to your catch 
is the following: 





Vinegar (distilled) 2 qt. 
Water 1 qt. 
Sugar 2 OZ. 
Mustard seed 4 OZ. 
Whole cloves 4 OZ. 
Whole white pepper % OZ. 
Cracked whole ginger 14 OZ. 
Cracked cardamon seed \% oz. 
Bay leaves 1% OZ. 


Mix sugar and water and add to vine 
gar. Place all the spices in an unbleached 
cotton bag and put in liquid. Allow this 
mixture to simmer for 1 hour. Strail 
through cheesecloth and use the clea! 
liquid in pickling crock. This can eithe! 
be poured over your cooked fish 4 or & 
hours before eating, or used as a preserv 
ing agent for putting the fish up in jars 

Potted trout is excellent when pre 
served with this recipe. Clean trout and 
cut into pieces long enough to fill pint 
jar to the neck. Pack in jars and fil 
with this spiced-vinegar sauce. Tie 
piece of muslin over the top of each ja! 
Set jars in a pan of water, and bake ir 
a slow oven for 2 hours. Remove clot} 
and pour on enough melted wax to maks 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ANY fly hooks 

break in use be- 
cause they have been 
subjected to abuse in 
the tying vise. If you 
tie your own be careful about this. Ap- 
ply just enough pressure to hold the 
hook firm. Some fly tyers cover the barb 
of the hook with the jaws of the vise. 
This weakens the hook at the barb—its 
weakest point anyway—and once weak- 


‘3 
ened it will break easily upon hitting dad \ 
something hard or after catching in a ‘ 
tough part of the fish’s mouth. ARE BUI 0 
Of course, hiding the point and barb j j P 
— 












of the hook does prevent the thread from 

being cut in the process of tying; but r 
without too much trouble one can learn t i 
to tie with the point and barb exposed. ¥ } 
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We appreciate the honor and distinction of the Army, Navy “E” 
award. We would, of course, like to be making Bronson and Coxe; 


reels, but for the time being must back up our fighting men on the 


It would be interesting to see what fariflung fighting fronts of the world. Reels will again be avoil- 


could be done with the Montana grayling { ue 
in the East. There are many trout ponds able after this waris won. The same stamina and precision 
in the Adirondacks and a few in the ds 


Catskills of New York which are very is now being built into war instruments that have for years 
similar to the thriving grayling ponds in 
Yellowstone Park. 


BAIT- CASTING REEL 
been incorporated in our reels. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH MORE WAR BONDS 


COXE REELS ARE UNOBTAINABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 


We Division, 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY 









Bloodworms are as good a bait as any- 
thing for Hudson River stripers. Cast 
from shore with a 3-oz. bank sinker, 
baiting with a couple of good-size blood- 
worms on a 4/0 hook. About the best 















































time for this fishing is the fall of the DEEP SEA REEL 
year, and the best time of day is at the ; BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
last of the ebb and the start of the flood Sua 
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When we thought of Fishing as just 

a swell sport. Now fishing is important 
as a means of building up the supply 
of Food. We must give our first 
thoughts and energies to making the 
things needed by our armed forces 

— but we can profitably spend 


some of our relaxing time 


FISHING FOR FOOD 


That is when we can 





get good use from our 


“REELS by OCEAN CITY” 


Made in Peacetime by 


OCEAN CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


13435 Noble Street, Philadelphia 


BUY WAR 
BONDS 






For personal security and financial 


independence — buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 


SIMPLE, EASY WAY TO 





This fascinating hobby can be 
easily turned into good, extra 
money. It's easy. Anyone can now tie beau- 
tiful, fish-catching thes with our improved 
1944, step-by-step plans, included without 
extra cost. Complete out tit with free rtse in- 
cludes full assortment of Dyed and Natural 
Furs, Hackles, Quills, Wing Materials, 
Thread, Tinsel, Floss, Impali Tail, Cement, 
Wax, Fly Body Materials, Hooks, etc. It’s 
the season's best buy. 


Other Money-Saving Fly-Tying Kits 


Tack-L-Tyers also offers larger, more complete wet and 
dry fly, Streamer and Bass Bug kits. 

Contains sufficient materials to tic about 170 more flies 
than hooks supplied, Special value, $1.98 


@ Enough materials are included to tie about 245 flies, 
more than hooks furnished. Special, $2.98 
@ A veritable gold-mine of fly tying equipment. Enough 
materials to tie about 320 more flies than hooks supplied. 
Very unusual offer at $4.39 
Also soomns te selection of fly tying vises at $1.25, $1.75, 
$3.00 95. 
SEND NO MONEY Just your name, address and Kit 
* wanted. If vise is ordered, please 
specify which model is desired. Pay postman on arrival 
plus postage. If remittance acc om panies order, we pay 
v0stage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money FR 


pack, you take no risk. Send order today to eee Oe 
TACK-L-TYERS, Dent. 612, Evanston, Ill. 
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Unusual Seafood Dishes 
You May Be Passing Up 


ATION POINTS must be carefully 

counted in these days of food short- 
ages, so some of the more unusual sea 
and fresh-water foods are well worth a 
tryout. 

Manatees, porpoises, turtles, alligators, 
eels, and catfish, to name a few, are all 
delicious when properly prepared, espe- 
cially if eaten within 24 hours after catch- 
ing. Often they can be bought cheaply 
from the local fishermen; or you may 
find that catching them yourself is good 
wartime fun. 

Natives of the vast tidewater area that 
stretches down from the wide sounds of 
the Carolinas to the lower Florida keys, 
have many unusual recipes, some of 
them handed down from generations 
back. Tasting them, the outsider realizes 
that the good cooking for which the 
South is famous is by no means confined 
to the richer plantation sections. Read 
on, and see if your mouth doesn’t water! 

Manatees. Ugly, and usually huge, they 
have a thick hide that must first be re- 
moved. Beneath it lies a heavy layer of 
white fat which, when rendered, is ac- 
tually superior to lard for frying. The 
meat itself is cut into roasts, and makes 


| a good substitute for beef. Dot with but- 


ter, use plenty of salt and pepper, and 
sprinkle with lemon juice. Cooking time 
is about half that of an equally heavy 
roast of beef. 

Porpoises. Harpooned mainly for their 
hides, these speedsters of the sea provide 
roasting pieces, too. Cut into roasts that 
will weigh about three pounds after the 
fat has been trimmed away, parboil for 
an hour, then cover with strips of bacon 
or salt pork, and cook for another hour 
in a hot oven. Served with an onion or 
horse-radish sauce, roast porpoise is de- 
licious—with a flavor much like that of 
pork. 

Alligators. Both roasts and steaks can 
be made from their tails. For roasting, 
remove the tail bone, and stuff with a 
highly seasoned dressing of bread crumbs 
and suet. Roast for one hour, then re- 
duce the flame and cook for two more 
hours, basting frequently. Alligator-tail 
steaks can be broiled or fried. Cut them 





about an inch thick, and cook 
little longer than you would 
steak. 

Turtles. The loggerhead and hawksbil 
turtles of the lower tidewater countr 
are treats for a gourmet when prepare: 
as follows. Remove as much meat as pos 
sible from the shell, neck, and flippers 
Grind or chop fine, and mix with grounc 
suet, minced onions, bread crumbs, salt 
pepper, and two well-beaten eggs. Mol 
into a loaf—two loaves, if the turtle wa 
a big one—and bake in a moderate ove 
for two hours. While the loaf is baking 
the bones from the neck and flippe: 
should be simmering in just enough wate 
to cover them—for a delicious broth or 
gravy base. Serve the loaf sliced, swim 
ming in turtle gravy, and garnished wit! 
parsley. Yum! 

Eels. The problem with these slippery 
customers is the skinning. Use a sharp 
knife, and cut entirely around the body 
just below the head, but only deep enough 
to free the skin. Nail the head to a con- 
venient post or tree, and, with a pair of 
pliers, grasp the skin at the incision and 
peel it off over the tail, as you would 
rubber glove. If the pliers slip, dip their 
tips in water, then rub in sand or dirt 
Sever and discard the head. Scrape all 
fat from the body, cut into 1%-i 
lengths, and your eel is ready for frying 
Dip the pieces first in milk, then in flour, 
and fry to a golden brown in smoking- 
hot lard or drippings. 

Another way to cook eels is to boil 1%s- 
in. lengths in just enough water to cover 
them. Add salt, celery, and parsley, and 
stew for an hour in a tightly closed pot. 

Catfish. Because of their sharp spines 
and the difficulty of skinning, these suc- 
culent fresh-water fish are often passed 
up. The trick here is to hold the fish 
firmly but gingerly, and make a cross- 
wise cut just back of the head, down to 
the backbone. Then make another cut, 
through the skin, down the 
alongside the fins. Now bend the head 
forward until the backbone breaks. Head 
and skin can now be pulled off as a unit. 
Dip in flour or corn meal, 
crisp brown.—J. A. Emmett. 
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Pickling Your Catch 


(Continued from page 82) 


top airtight. Store in a dark, cool dry 
place. Whiting, perch, salmon, pike, 
shad, and pickerel may be prepared the 
same way. 

The rare Chinese delicacy—pickled 
shark’s fin—may soon become popular in 
this country, as shark steaks continue 
to win new friends in California and 
elsewhere. Pickled shark’s fin tastes 
something like clams, and halibut fins 
are just as delicious, when pickled. 

Cod, smelts, mussels, shrimp, clams, 
oysters, roe, and alewives make good 
pickling. Steamed or baked carp and 
mackerel also make a fine dish when 
placed in a crock of spiced vinegar for 
24 hours after cooking. And left-overs 
of all game fish can be placed in the 
spiced-vinegar crock to be saved for sal- 
ads or sandwiches. Try it sometime! 

Red peppers, garlic, and onions can be 
raised in your own garden; also four 
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valuable herbs—-marjoram, fennel, pars- 
ley, and dill. A fifth is tarragon, which 
makes an excellent vinegar. All five 
can be grown in just a small patch. 

Garlic vinegar, excellent for many fish 
dishes, can be made by placing 5 or 6 
crushed cloves of garlic in 1 pt. distilled 
vinegar, and allowing it to stand for 6 
or 7 days. Strain through cheesecloth, 
and bottle. 

Try pickling your extra fish the next 
time you go camping. All necessary 
supplies for the first stages of pickling 
can be carried in the crock, and the fish, 
all ready for the jars, can be carried 
home in the same receptacle. 

The sharp tang of cedar smoke, the 
clean smell of fresh-cut pine branches, 
the fragrance of the bubbling coffeepot 
—add to these nostalgic breaths from 
the out-of-doors, the rare perfume of 
spiced fish steaming on your camp fi 
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Ray's Daybook 
(Continued from page 83) 


Going ice fishing this winter? Fresh- 
water fish caught at this time have flesh 
that is hard and sweet, and are surely 
good eating. Besides, it will give you new 
life to get away from heated homes and 
into the icy, invigorating air. 


If you varnish your own rods, be care- 
ful that you put them to dry where 
dust will not settle on them. For this, 
avoid any room that is used daily, or any 
place where dust from the furnace 
might fall. 


I’m repeatedly asked why, when one 
is fishing with a minnow, a hooked fish 
will so often send the minnow up the 
leader or line. This is my theory: When 
a fish is hooked, he immediately starts 
to disgorge everything he can from his 
stomach, in an effort to get rid of the 
thing he has taken that got him into 
trouble. In many cases this sends the 
minnow up line or leader. When it 
doesn’t hang to the leader or line, it 
usually has been thrown from the mouth, 
and you'll see it floating in the water, 
should you look for it. 


Fish that are easy to catch probably all 
get caught when small. But with all fish, 
a certain number seem to be supplied 
with extra caution. These are likely to 
live to a ripe old age and become large. 
Such fish, it follows, are the hardest to 
net, yet strangely enough every once in 
i while a tyro catches one. Though 
never again may he land a fish as large, 
usually it makes a real angler of him. 


All fish have nervous systems and 
enses. They see, hear, smell, and taste. 
Not all fish have equally acute senses, 
however. Some rely on sight more than 
iny other sense; others, like the shark, 
place dependence on smell more than 
on sight.—R. B. 


Public Fishing Waters 


(Continued from page 27) 


Parks, also with fine fishing. The Yel- 
lowstone covers 3,472 square miles, the 
Grand Teton 150 square miles. 
Reviewing the country as a whole, it 
unlikely that there ever will be any 
extensive acquisition of public fishing 
waters by the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states. The national forests and 
parks there are so extensive that there 
lways will be enough public fishing in 
them to satisfy anglers. 
Purchase and lease programs in Con- 
ecticut, New York, Ohio, and Michigan 
re so successful that it is reasonable to 
expect that they will be followed by 
ther states east of the Mississippi 
here heavy populations and growing 
hing pressure are responsible for in- 
creased posting and unsatisfactory 
ortsman-landowner relationships. 
Michigan has shown that anglers will 
iy higher fishing-license fees cheerfully 
it is known that the increase will be 
voted to purchase of fishing-wate1 
frontage. 
Public ownership, of one sort or an- 
other, is our only assurance of continued 
public fishing. 
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“KICK” OUT OF ._ 


SURE FISHING 














Although sea fishing is packed to the “‘gills”’ 
with action, you’re sure to find it even more 
enjoyable and “sporty’? when GEP Salt 
Water Rods are used. All models have been 


thoroughly tested and possess the required 
strength, durability and balance for the 
type of fishing intended. And a good thing 
to remember—GEP Armor-oid Rods are 
guaranteed against salt water corrosion. 


GEP also manufactures a 
GEP= complete line of Bait Cast- 
ing Rods and Fly Rods 


all popularly priced. 


OD 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 


1020 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


ey tn Steel faking Lid tor 


BAIT CASTING: FLY FISHING: SALT WATER FISHIN: 











Tips on Traps and Trapping 


RAPPING fur-bearing animals is 

one wartime recreation that will 

give you plenty of exercise, and get 

you out in the open air without fhe 
expenditure of precious gas. It can be 
profitable, too. Fur prices promise to be 
high, and salable pelts can be turned 
into war bonds—-for those extended 
trips you will want to go on after the 
war has been won. A further bene- 
fit to you and other sportsmen is that 
trapping cuts down the number of ani- 
mals that prey on game. 

Trapping is real sport. Ther: 
are thrills aplenty in pitting you 
skill against the age-old cunning 
of varmints and other fur bearers. 
and there is always the chance of 
finding a really valuable pelt in 
the trap just ahead. Nothing will 
increase your fund of nature lore 
more quickly. The trapper was 
our first professional woodsman, 
able to live off the country and 
find his way through unmapped 
wilderness. He was directly re- 
sponsible for the exploration, and 
the later development, of much 
of this continent 

Since fur bearers live in almost 
every locality, you may find it 
possible to run a short line of 
traps not far from your home, 
and in your spare time. If you 
own or lease a recreation cabin, 
you can visit it late in the season, 
and trap the surrounding woods 
and waters. 

There are several ways to 
handle the pelts taken. You can 
tan them yourself, or have them 
tanned by a _ professional—fur- 
riers do this for a reasonable fee 
Or you can dry the pelts, and sell 
them to the fur buyers found in 
nearly every town. In this case no spe- 
cial handling is needed, the skins mere- 
ly being stretched on board forms and 
hung in a cool place to dry. 

Steel traps are still offered by dealers; 
it may also be possible to rent or buy 
used ones. Box traps to catch wild house 
cats preying on game (their pelts are 
salable), or to trap rabbits out of fruit 
orchards, can be made from directions 
given in “USDA Leaflet 50—-How to Make 
a Cat Trap,” to be had for 5cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

To save needless walking, space your 
traps along a loop that begins and ends 
near your headquarters. Professionals 
set out hundreds of traps in several loops, 
some 20 or more miles long. For the ama- 
teur, two or three dozen traps, set along 
a distance of two miles or so, will serve. 

Traps for wary animals like minks, 
foxes, lynx, coyotes, and wolves, need 


Shallow 


special handling. Boil new traps in water 
and ashes to remove grease, then in 
water and walnut hulls or maple bark 
to darken the steel. Fox trappers often 
bury their traps in black mud for sev- 
eral days, then handle them with gloves 
that have been similarly buried. 

Both baits and scents are used to at- 
tract fur bearers. Bait is some natural 
food of the animal you are trying to 
catch. Scents are manufactured lures 
which arouse the animal’s curiosity o1 





its sex impulse. Scents are recommended 
as practical helps, and can be purchased 
from dealers in trapping supplies; or you 
can make your own. A popular one for 
such animals as muskrats, coons, and 
minks is fish oil. Cut any kind of raw 
fish into small pieces, and put in a glass 
jar in a warm place. When the meat rots 
and the oil rises to the top, the scent is 
ready to use. Only a drop or two is used 
at the set, sometimes on the ground 
under the covered trap, sometimes on the 
end of a twig stuck in the ground a foot 
or sO away. 

To test the drawing power of a scent, 
find a trail used by fur bearers, and 
leave a few drops of the lure on several 
near-by stumps or tree butts. Then, ona 
later day you can tell by their tracks 
whether some of the animals have left 
the trail to investigate. 

Where fur bearers are thinly scattered, 
a “drag” is often used to advantage. Cut 
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running water is a good place to catch mink— 
a fence of stakes helps to quid2 them into the trap 


open the carcass of a chicken, rabbit, o1 
muskrat, and sprinkle it liberally wit! 
scent. Drag this behind you on a cord 
as you make your rounds. Animals whic! 
cross this trail will usually turn and fo! 
low it, and so come to one of your trap 

Assafetida is sometimes used along wit}! 
the scent. 

Trappers use two kinds of sets, natur: 
and artificial. 

Natural sets are traps set at suc} 
places as mouths of dens (when not pr‘ 
hibited by law), in hollow log 
stumps, on floating logs, 
beaver, otter, and muskra 
slides, at spots where animal 
creeks, along trail 
under bridges, in culverts, an: 
ilong the banks of bodies « 
water. 

Since there are seldon 
enough of these natural place 
for traps, the trapper make 
others. A “cubby” or bait pe 
is a favorite artificial set. Thi 
is merely a stout little inverte« 
U built of bark, stones « 
branches, with one end lef 
open. Bait is put inside tl 
cubby, and a trap set at tl 
entrance. For common fi 
bearers like coons, skunk 
and possums, the pen is about 
15 in. high and 20 in. dee} 
Two logs rolled 10 in. apart 
and covered with branches « 
sod make another good art 
ficial set. Such sets should b:« 
illowed to weather. Then, bs 
fore setting the traps, it is 
good plan to put bait in th: 
pens for several nights to get 
animals accustomed to goin 
inside. 

Other artificial sets can | 
made by placing a log close to the wate! 
parallel with the shore line, or by build 
ing a little wall of stones or branches 
along a stream leaving just enough room 
for an animal to walk between the wall 
and the water. Holes dug in a bank 
and baited, attract skunks. Similat 
holes made in creek banks are good 
muskrat and mink sets. 

The amateur trapper who is energeti« 
and reasonably careful should have ! 
difficulty in catching skunks, muskrats 
coons, possums, and weasels. He shou 
try for the more wary animals after ! 
skill and experience have grown. 

Many trap manufacturers and houses 
that buy raw furs have booklets on trap- 
ping methods which they send free upo! 
request. Get as many of them as you 
can. To supplement that informati¢ 
here are details about the more comm 
fur bearers, and about sets which have 
proved successful in taking them. 
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Muskrat. Found in marshes, creeks, 
and ponds in almost every part of North 
America. Muskrats den in holes dug in 
banks, or in lodges of cattails and rushes 
built in the water. They are practically 
vegetarian, and parsnips, carrots, cab- 
bage, and ear corn make good baits. Use 
No. 1 traps, and set in 4 in. of water to 
insure a rear-leg catch. When trapping 
streams, place traps on inside bends and 
below drift piles so traps won’t become 
clogged with floating refuse. Look for 
places where muskrats slide down banks 
into the water (they will be smooth and 
damp), and set traps at the foot of the 
slide, under water. Since fresh digging 
attracts muskrats, a is an 8-in. 
hole dug 15 in. back in a bank, so that 
it fills with about 4 in. of water. Put a 
drop of scent or piece of bait at rear of 
hole, and set trap at the entrance. 

Traps set in mouths of small springs 


good set 


and in openings of drainage lines are 
good for both muskrats and mink. Look 
for muskrat trails leading from the 


water to near-by corn fields, and place 
traps in them. Traps set on floating logs, 
on low stumps in the water, and under 
exposed roots of trees growing on banks 
bring results. Floating sets can be made 
from pieces of plank or box tops. Cover 
them with mud, and bed one or two traps 
in it. Use bait on these floating sets 
Opossum. Traps need not be concealed 
so carefully for these animals as for 
mink and coons, but it make 
each set carefully. Look for possum 
tracks in orchards, around persimmon 


pays to 


trees, wild grape vines, and in peanut 
and grain fields. Opossums search for 


food along fence rows, under overhang- 
ing banks, along edges of marshes, along 
creek banks, in hollow logs, and in small 
ravines and washes. Bait all sets for pos- 
sums, and use No. 1 traps. Opossums feed 
largely on insects, fruits, crayfish, frogs, 


mice, eggs, corn, and sweet potatoes. 
They den both in hollow trees and in 
holes in the ground. 

Skunk. These animals prefer farmed 


districts and open prairie, to wilderness 
and heavy timber. They den in rock piles, 
dirt banks, thickets, and under outbuild- 
ings (as many cabin owners have learned 
to their consternation). Skunks hunt for 
food along water banks, through mead- 
ows, river flats, ravines, drift piles, and 
windfalls. They eat insects, acorns, grubs, 
frogs, mice, eggs, young birds, poultry, 
and carrion. Skunks make catlike tracks 
with one paw print before the other, and 
leave long hairs on brush near their dens. 

Although skunks are clumsy and un- 
suspicious, and can be caught in uncov- 
ered traps, each set should be made with 
care. Place haystacks, near de- 
serted buildings, in brier patches, around 


sets at 


sumac brush, in stone piles, drift piles, 
and, if legal, in woodchuck dens. A 
good stunt is to break open a rotten 


stump, and hide a trap in the dead wood. 
A few grubs make good bait If you 
cover skunk traps with dirt, put a small 
wad of cotton or leaves under the trap 
pan so dirt can’t fill in and prevent trap 
from being sprung. Use No. 1 or 1% 
traps for skunks. 

Raccoon. Coons eat nuts, acorns, fruit, 
honey, corn, fish, mussels, insects, young 
birds and eggs. They usually den in hol- 
low trees near water. Raccoon traps 
should be strong (No. 1% or 2) and care- 
fully concealed. Locate coons by their 
tracks, by corncobs under den trees, and 
by mussel shells and partly eaten cray- 
fish along water banks. 

A good set for both coons and foxes 
is a log over a stream or gully. Chop a 
notch in each end of log, fill notches with 
dirt, and wait for a rain. Then remove 


some of the mud, set a trup in the remain- 
ing mud, cover with piece of dark cloth, 
and sprinkle a thin layer of dirt on top. 
Wear gloves for this work. Build cubbies 
along edges of marshes or streams, under 
fruit and nut trees, and near hollow 
trees. Another good set is a trap in 4 in. 
of water at edge of marsh, with a stake 
12 in. beyond holding head or other part 
of a fish. When placing traps in water, 
stir up the bottom so mud settles over 
and conceals them. 

Narrow shelves between a steep bank 
and the water are also good places for 
coon traps. Trapping houses sell tin baits 
shaped like a fish which are good for 
attracting Trap is set in shallow 
water, mud stirred up to coat it, and 
bait laid carefully on pan of trap. 

Weasel. In the far north brown weasels 
turn white in winter and are known as 
ermine. Even the brown pelts found in 
more temperate climates, however, are 
worth catching. Weasels are curious, ac 
tive, and fearless of human odors. They 
search for food in brush piles, hollow 
stumps, rabbit dens, and through 
rocks and thickets. They den in swamps, 
rocky hillsides, willow flats, and wind- 
falls. 


coon. 


logs, 


Weasels eat game birds, poultry, rab 
bits, ground squirrels, chipmunks, and 
mice. Any meat used as bait must be 
fresh. A rabbit head nailed 12 in. high on 
a tree trunk, with a trap set below, is 
often effective. Cover trap with leaves 
grass, or snow. If snow is used, put a 
piece of white cloth or paper over the 
pan first. Use No. 1 traps for weasels. 


Mink. Mink are found near water, and 
seem to prefer small shallow pools. They 
eat muskrats, frogs, fish, squirrels, mice, 
birds, and eggs. Set traps in drift piles, 
hollow logs, drain tiles, stone heaps, and 
beneath overhanging Mink are 
very wary. Traps should be completely 
deodorized and skillfully covered. Trap- 
pers like to make sets in running water 


banks. 


because it washes away human scent 
The mouth of a small spring is a good 
location. If mouth is too wide, build a 


little fence of sticks on each side of trap 
to guide animal into it. A pile of stones 


put out in the center of a small creek 
is very good. The top stone should be 
just above water. Set a trap there and 


cover with mud. Mink may use the plat 
form as a stepping place when they 
attempt to cross. This is also a good set 
for foxes. Use No. 1 or 1'4 trap. 

To prevent mink traps from 
fast in winter, set them on 
Make bags of dark cloth 
square. Fill with coarse salt, punch a 
few holes in bag, and sprinkle with fish 
oil or mink lure. Set bag in about 5 in 
of water, and lay trap on top. 

Now for a few last admonitions. 
When placing traps for wary animals 
leave surrounding ground as it was be 
fore. Wear and don't move 
sticks, stones, or logs unless necessary 
Don't spill ashes from your pipe on the 
ground. Don’t lean against near-by trees 


freezing 
small bags 
about 10 in 


th 
gloves, 


Don’t breathe directly on trap, bait, o1 
ground. Never use fresh-cut stakes 
they should be weathered and brown. 


Animals dislike to step on a loose stick, 
so trappers often place one a few inches 
from set—animals step over it, and into 
the trap 

A license to trap is required by most 
states. Learn the trapping laws and 
obey them. Don't trap too early; wait 
until furs are prime. Run your trapline 
once a day. Skin your catch as soon as 
possible. Skunks handle better while 
warm. Wash water-caught animals to 
remove mud and slime before skinning. 
-Maurice H, Decker. 
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Eallaraugus 


goes to War with a 





FPOUGH, sharp, holding its edge, 

doing a swell job like our armed 
forces using it in Pacific jungles, 
the Cattaraugus folding machete is 


showing it can take it. 


For three generations Cattaraugus 
has been making hunting knives for 
best. So 
good hunters and Cattaraugus knives 


men who must have the 
together take the game trails today 
as they did in grandfather's day. 


Good hunters know good steel. 


our knives 


The 


today: 


government gets 


but already were planning 


for tomorrow and vou. 


Cattaraugus Fold- 
ing Machete—a 
tough knife for 


tough fighting 





CUTLERY COMPANY / 


LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 














DEFIES COLD! New methods of 


treating outer coverings to increase resistance 
to dampness, new construction of openings to 
seal out icy winds—these are some of the war- 
born features you will have in your after-war 
Ta-Pat-Co. Entire production is now going to 
our armed forces, but when peace returns you'll 
find this fine sleeping bag and other Ta-Pat-Co 
equipment at leading sporting goods dealers 
everywhere. A 








4 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD x OHIO 
In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
Of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags 



































Here’s America’s biggest 10 POWER TELE- 
SCOPE value. Don't confuse it with small, 
“weak-vision” telescopes. It's precision 
made and measures full 16 inches. Focuses 
instantly on stationary or moving objects. 
Brings far away objects 10 times closer. 
Clear — sharp — BIG as Life. You'd 
expect to pay up to $10.00 for such 
power. Everyone should own a power- 
ful telescope. Spot airplanes — iden- 
tify distant objects, people, animals, 
etc. Valuable to Air Wardens, Boy 
Scouts, Sailors, Sportsmen. ideal 
for fights, ball games, races, out- 
door events. Enjoy front row 
seats from way back 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just clip this ad and mail. 

Then pay postman only 
$1.49 plus few cents post- 
age on arrival. Use the 
Telescope for 10 days 
without risk. If you 
aren't positively 
thrilled, return in 10 
days and we'll re- 
fund your money 
in full. Supply is 
limited due to 
priorities. So 
rush your order 
oday. 


FREE! 


Valuable 
Airplane 
Chart Free 
if you 
order 
promptly 











Illinois Merchandise Mart, Dept. 64 %h./..0[0°\iinos 


Bean’s Scotch Tattersal 
Shirt 


Made of same fabric 
as our former Tartan 
Shirts. Medium heavy 
weight, comfortable and 
long wearing. Well de- 
signed and finely tai- 
lored 

Preshrunk, jn two gen- 
uine Scotch Tattersal 
plaids, one black and 
red, the other blue and 
yellow on white back- 
ground. 

Sizes 14 to 19. 
Sleeve lengths: 33”, 34” 
and 35”. 

Price $4.45 postpaid. 
Write for Free Sample 
and New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
Freeport 21, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 
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New Gear 


(Continued from page 17) 


A model recently produced by the Army 
carries three men and their equipment 
and weighs only nineteen pounds. 

This boat, the Ranger No. 3, is many 
a land-bound sportsman’s dream come 
true. It is made of plastics and a syn- 
thetic-rubber material which is not af- 
fected by salt water or oil. It can be 
rolled into a small bundle. Its flotation 
bladders can be inflated without using 
a pump—merely by blowing into them. 
It has a false bottom with holes in it, 
and the water in this false bottom acts 
as ballast and makes the boat absolutely 
noncapsizable. It handles easily, has 
proved its ability in white water, and 
is a craft from which you could fish or 
shoot with comfort and safety. Postwar 
sportsmen are likely to make boats of 
this type part of the standard dunnage 
of their cars. 

Gadgets always interest sportsmen 
The Special Forces Section has produced 
a number of them which will be useful 
for after-the-war sport. 

There is, for example, a new rifle cover 

an envelope of very thin plastic film 
which can be slipped over a rifle or shot- 
gun and tied with a knot. It keeps the 
weapon dry; if the gun falls overboard 
the air trapped in the envelope keeps it 
afloat; if you get an unexpected chance 
to shoot you can do so right through 
the envelope. 

Lieut. Woodbury is the inventor of a 
new type of tree climbers which would 
be like money from home to any coon 


Knife Throwing 


? 


(Continued from page 31) 


For self-defense, such a knife is held 
in the fist, with the blade inclined for- 
ward and the cutting edge up. In this 
position it is ready for belly ripping or 
sticking under the ribs from below the 
opponent’s guard. It is also ready for 
throwing. And this is the very hold I 
use for short power throws. When thrown 
with my right hand, one of these knives 
makes a complete turn in the air and 
lands point first at about seventeen feet. 
Thrown with my left, it turns once and 
sticks at about twelve feet. 

In all power throwing, and especially 
in combat work, the purpose is to hurl 
the knife with the greatest possible 
velocity. So stand with your left foot 
forward (instead of the right), extend 
your knife arm all the way back, and 
sweep it forward and overhand in a 
mighty swing. Get your weight behind 
it and, most important, follow through. 
The release is the same as in the other 
throws—a smooth rhythmic slide from 
the hand. 

For serious combat practice, concen- 
trate on this throw. Find the approxi- 
mate distance at which your knife will 
make a complete turn, and practice 
until you can make it stick every time. 
Eventually you will be able to make your 
knife revolve once, twice, or even three 
times, and still land point first—with a 
thrilling, deep-biting thud. 

For accuracy in the longer power 
throws, I reverse the knife, and extend 
my index finger along the flat of the 
blade, or along the safe edge. This gives 
the knife a slower turn, and makes it 
easier to strike a distant target point 


LIFE 





or possum hunter who goes out after 
meat as well as sport. They weigh only 
a pound a peair—one fifth as much as 
ordinary climbing irons. And they are 
much more comfortable to use. 

Many hunters and fishermen who “go 
in” on foot think that the pack board is 
the best of all devices for harnessing 
themselves to a load of duffel. A new 
pack board made of molded plywood 
which won't de-laminate under any 
weather conditions weighs a little over 
four pounds—two thirds of the weight 
of the old pack board used by troops in 
Alaska. 

Army snowshoes are of the conven- 
tional trail and bear-paw models, but a 
newly devised hinged binder makes them 
much easier for the novice to use. 

The Quartermaster Corps has devel- 
oped a “bug dope” which is more efficient 
than any commercial insect repellent 
now on the markét. It is odorless, it 
isn’t greasy, and an application keeps 
‘em away for several hours. New water- 
purification tablets make doubtful water 
safely drinkable in half an hour. But 
perhaps the most remarkable of the 
Army’s drug-store items is a new soap 
which replaces half a dozen toilet neces- 
sities. It lathers freely in soft, hard, or 
salt water. It makes a good shaving 
cream. It has a candy flavor which 
makes it acceptable as a dentrifice. And 
it can be used as a facial cream to avert 
sunburn! 

Developed with no thought for any- 
thing beyond the grim business of war, 
many of these Army innovations are go- 
ing to help sportsmen enjoy the outdoors 
after the big job that now overshadows 
everything else is finished. 


first. Using the short, twelve-ounce En- 
field bayonet, I can drive its eight-inch 
blade deep into a target at thirty feet 
which I consider the maximum distance 
for practical power throwing. 

Once you have learned to make youl 
knife land point first at various dis- 
tances, you will be surprised at how 
closely you can gauge the range with 
your eye. You will want to hurl your 
knife into every sand pile, clay bank, 
dead tree, or stump. I know I do. Un- 
consciously, you'll pick out some likely- 
looking target, note the dwindling dis- 
tance, and let fly when the range looks 
right. And nearly every time it will be. 





By using the handle hold, with thumb extended, 
these knives were thrown from exactly 12 ft. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Roast Coot | 


Because of meat rationing and because 
there are more coots than ducks on many 
lakes and rivers, a lot of hunters will be 
tempted this year to cook these strong- 
tasting birds. So here’s a recipe that 
will make coots palatable. 

Dress them as soon as they are shot. 
Leave birds whole, dust inside and out 
with black pepper, and store in refrig- 
erator for two or three days. Then 
wash off pepper, put coots in a big ket- 
tle of water, add a cup of vinegar and 
a pinch of soda, and bring to a boil. Let 
simmer five minutes, then remove birds, 
rinse them in clear water, and dry be- 





Dear Mayzo: I've seen a lot of the 
world since I last talked to you, 
but none of it looks as good as 
home . those pictures you sent 
look mighty good to me... 








tween paper towels. 

Make a dressing of bread, bacon fat, 
onions, and salt and pepper. Put in 
plenty of onions. Salt and pepper coots 
inside and out, stuff with the dressing, 
place in a baking pan, cover with a few 
strips of bacon, and bake in moderate 
oven until tender. 


Michigan Corn Bread 


This takes a bit more time to cook 
than regular corn bread, but its different 
taste is reward enough. 


1 cup corn meal 

1 qt. milk 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. baking powder 

3 tbsp. melted fat 

3 eggs 

Cook corn meal and half the milk un- 

til thick. Remove from fire and add 
salt, baking powder, fat, rest of milk, 
and beaten egg yolks. Fold in beaten 
egg whites last and, working quickly, 
put in greased pan and bake '4 hour in 
moderate oven. 


Wieners With Tomatoes 


Here’s an excellent way to cook this 
popular picnic stand-by at home. Lay 
wieners in a skillet, and cover with 
canned tomatoes. Season with salt, dot 
with butter, and cook slowly until to- 
matoes are quite thick. Wieners can be 
served on plates or put in cut buns to 
form sandwiches. 


Venison Stew 


Put % cup shortening in a Dutch oven 
xr heavy kettle. When smoking hot, 
idd 3 chopped onions, small clove of 
garlic, small piece chili pepper, and 1 
tsp. sage. Brown for 3 minutes, then 
idd 2 lb. lean venison cut in inch pieces. 
Pour in % cup vinegar, cover pot, and 
cook at moderate heat. Stir occasion- 


Make the most of your present 
camera. Take good care of it, and 
conserve vital film by making each 
picture a good picture. After Vic- 
tory Argus will make new cameras 

. employing the new techniques 
and extensive experience acquired 
in War Production. 


“Good Pictures” 


Make the best use of your present equip- 
ment learn more about lenses films 


filters and composition. Send 25c today 
for this 56-page booklet. Write Dept. O 








ally, and add a little boiling water if 
necessary to prevent burning. 

When meat is almost tender put in 4 
potatoes and 4 carrots, sliced, and 2 cups 
tomatoes. Add 3 tsp. salt, cook 1 hour 
longer, thicken slightly with flour and 
water, and serve. 


Wild Rice and Sausage 


1 lb. pork sausage 

“4 cup wild rice 

Small can tomato soup 

Regular rice can be used if the wild 

variety is not available. Soak rice 3 
hours in cold water, then cook in a 
double boiler with a little 
until rice is tender and has cooked dry. 
Shape sausages into flat cakes and fry. 
Put half the rice in a greased baking 
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add the sausage cakes, and cover 
with balance of rice. Mix tomato soup 
with 3 tbsp. sausage fat, and pour over 
the top. Bake in moderate oven 1 hour. 


dish, 


Brussels Sprouts and Onions 


1 lb. onions 
1 qt. Brussels 
1 tsp. salt 

14 tsp. white pepper 
1, cup melted butter 
, cup rich milk 


sprouts 


Cook onions in a little water for 5 min- 
utes in a covered pan. Then add the 
Brussels sprouts and cook until tender 
(about 15 minutes). Drain off water, and 
add seasonings, butter, and milk. This 
will make five or six servings.—Don 
Richards. 
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Building it the Right Way 


ANY of the headaches of building 
a boat can be avoided by intelli- 
gent preliminary planning. First 
of all, be practical in deciding on 
the kind of boat to build, and consider 
not only the purpose of the boat and the 
waters upon which it will be used, but 
your ability to handle common tools. 
Flat-bottom hulls such as skiffs, some 
prams, flatties, sharpies, and garveys, 
where bottom planking is laid crosswise, 
may be considered easy to 
build. Hulls with V or semi-V 
bottoms are slightly more dif- 
ficult, in that their strength 
depends on the proper fitting 
and fastening of materials, 
and better workmanship is re 
quired. If the novice will fol 
low plans and _ instructions, 
and take the trouble to work 
carefully, he can build any of 
these hull forms—flat bottom, 
V, or semi-V—up to say 16 ft 
Round-bottom hulls require 
more expert workmanship 


rather than long week-ends of work. 

Artificial light of some sort will be an 
advantage, if only to permit working at 
night, and availability of electric current 
will allow use of small power tools. An 
extension cord can usually be rigged up 
to bring current from some _ near-by 
source, but a lantern can be and often 
is used. 

3oats have been built, and good ones 
too, under very adverse working condi- 


AMATEUR BOAT BUILDERS 


Follow these hints———and you can’t go wrong! 


sideration. And often, even with smaller 
craft, the finish can be saved by having 
the long fore-and-aft parts of the build- 
ing form made skid fashion, so the boat 
can be left in place for skidding onto a 
trailer or truck. 

Take your time in these preliminaries, 
and don’t hesitate to write this depart- 
ment if you think we can be of help in 
selecting a boat of the proper type and 
size—-we may be able to supply plans or 
patterns, or at least tell 
you where they may be 
had. 

Once you have settled 
on the kind of boat you 
want to make, your next 
concern is building plans. 
These can be _ obtained 


Elsewhere in this issue, J. A. Emmett, editor of from many different 
our Boating Department, presents the perfect 
wartime home-construction project—a 
skiff that’s cheap and easy to build, a craft for 
which any sportsman will find a dozen uses. 


sources—but remember 
that those from a reliable 
source will not only help 
insure satisfactory results 
but actually simplify con- 
struction; the list of lum- 
ber and fastenings can be 


14-ft. 


eine cescnteiiae aes hans Also, for the benefit of those who have never relied on, and building 
available take on added im before attempted to build a boat, Mr. Emmett forms, when made as 


specified, will give the 


portance as one works up in os H j it- 
size. Canoes and other can offers this page of advice on how to avoid pit hull its proper shape 
vas-covered boats are easier falls in construction. Study both articles, then without a lot of trimming 


to build than regularly planked 
models because the covering 
often conceals’ construction 
faults, and is depended on for 
tightness. 

Try to plan to build under 
cover, but at the same time 
avoid overheated rooms 0! 
basements where construction 
will dry out to such an extent 
as to cause trouble when the 
boat is launched. First choic« 
would be a shed or garage large enough 
to permit at least two feet of working 
space at each end of a small boat, fou 
or more feet at each side of it--prefer- 
ably some place where you can leave 
tools and materials as set down, and 
where you can have heat in cold weather, 
not only for more camfortable working, 
but so that glues will set properly and 
paint dry fairly quickly. If you can't 
build under such ideal conditions, figure 
on having a waterproof tarp to shelter 
the work, a near-by dry place for your 
tools, and a convenient sheltered storage 
for your lumber. This is especially im- 
portant if you are working on a large 
boat, or on a _ hard-to-build type that 
calls for considerable working time. If 
you have to gather up your materials 
and tools every time you work, you will 
hesitate to start when only an hour or 
so can be spent on the job. And success- 
ful completion of most amateur building 
follows a series of such short periods 


tions, but selecting a size and type that 
can be built properly and comfortably 
under the set-up available will make 
work a pleasure, whereas tackling some- 
thing beyond your facilities may make 
the building a hardship. 

The cost of materials for a boat has a 
definite bearing on success or failure. 
Difficulties can be avoided by using any 
set amount of money to buy the proper 
materials for a small boat rather than 
spending the same amount to buy more 
but cheaper lumber to build a larger one. 
In short, build quality, not size. 

Include in your preliminary planning 
provision for getting the completed boat 
in the water. The finished job will al- 
ways seem larger than it looked to be 
at first, and it is a pretty well-known 
fact that many a builder has had literal- 
ly to tear the house down to get his boat 
out of attic or basement. In the case of 
a large boat, moving it to the water and 
getting it launched may be a major con- 
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off or padding out. 


start building with confidence—knowing that ae cs enki 
thousands of readers have built Outdoor Life 
boats successfully in the past. 

Our Boating editor has designed and built 
hundreds of boats, and is now completing a cat ane an adn 
schooner on which he will live.-—The Editor. ) 


plans which are published 
in connection with how- 
to-build articles, where 
construction is outlined 
almost step by step. These 


by the novice. 

Then there are plans in 
the form of blueprints ac- 
companied by printed in- 
structions, and sometimes by full-size 
paper patterns for the more important 
parts. These can be had for small boats 
of different types and, in some cases, for 
larger ones. 

Next there are plans in the form of 
blueprints only. Here some knowledge 
of blueprint reading is required; but 
where such plans are intended for be- 
ginners, they are usually presented quite 
plainly, and with as many details as can 
be conveniently shown. The larger the 
boat, the fewer the details on the plans. 

Finally, it may still be possible to buy 
boat parts precut to shape, ready for 
assembling and fastening. 

Improper lumber can make building 
difficult. Guard against trouble by select- 
ing stock free of knots and checks. Try 
to avoid sap boards (detected by their 
lighter-colored edges) and do not buy 
kiln-dried stuff—you will have to take 
the dealer’s word here. Both sap ma- 
terial and kiln-dried lumber will cause 
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flashlight batteries. 


BOND Batteries Helped Bring 
Portable Light to New Perfection 


A pioneer in the field of modern portable light, we 
designed many of the machines which control im- 
portant steps in the manufacture of Bond flashlights 
and batteries. Raw materials are always pre-tested. And 
frequent rigid checking insures products of uniform 


high quality and dependability. 


Unfortunately war restrictions mean that no Bond 
flashlight cases and comparatively few batteries are 
available today for civilian use. Much of Bond pro- 
duction is ear-marked for vital needs. But, 
looking ahead, you can count on post-war 
Bond flashlights and batteries to advance 
the traditions which their founders began. 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
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BATTERIES 


trouble later, the former through rotting, 
the latter by swelling so much that the 
boards may warp and loosen fastenings. 
Long fore-and-aft parts that will require 
springing to shape should be procured 
amply long, even though it means cut- 
ting off excess length after fastening. 
And these, especially, should be free of 
knots or cross-grain which might cause 
breaks. In general, all material should 
be bought slightly longer than required. 

For form material, such as for a back- 
bone on which to assemble the construc- 
tion, and for the molds, forms, or spread- 
ers necessary to give the hull shape, 
fair-grade stock or even good scrap will 
do. Its age or condition doesn’t matter 
so much, provided it is straight edged, 
warp free, fairly easy to work, and 
seasoned sufficiently to hold its shape 
during the building. 

Unless it is necessary to spread the 
cost of materials over the period of 
building, buy all lumber required be- 
forehand, and be sure to pile it correctly 
in a proper place. When left exposed to 
the weather, the best of lumber will 
warp, cup, and check. Shelter it from 
the sun and rain, and be sure to stack it 
on carefully leveled bottom blocking, 
with slats of even thickness fairly close- 
ly spaced between the layers. Paint the 
ends to avoid checking, or to discourage 
checking from extending—any old paint 
will do, but copper bottom paint is best. 

Before beginning work understand 
your plans thoroughly. Read all instruc- 
tions carefully, and have a thorough pic- 
ture in your mind of every step. Know 
where each piece of lumber is to go, and 
iow it is to be fitted and fastened. 

In the actual construction, follow the 
ans and instructions given. Do not 


GHTS THAT HAVE SERVED MAN 


In the early days, fishermen off the banks of Newfoundland, 
got a feeble flickering light by burning strips of the tail of 
the dogfish. Contrast this with the long hours of brilliant, 
portable light you have enjoyed from Bond super-power 


make even a small change without se- 
curing competent advice—and that 
means from wherever your plans were 
bought; for any departure from them, 
especially in the early stages of con- 
struction, will complicate things later. 

Keep your tools sharp. Learn to keep 
such tools as planes and chisels in proper 
condition yourself, but depend on a pro- 
fessional to file your saws. Spend ample 
time on construction of the building 
form, so as to have it level, true, and 
well braced and fastened. Then check 
up on it from time to time, as it often 
has a tendency to shift position. And 
don’t trust too much in your eye—use 
your level, square, and rule frequently 
to be sure the hull is growing truly, for 
early faults can seldom be corrected 
later. In sawing out parts, cut well out- 
side of pencil marks, then dress down to 
the marks as required in fitting. Con- 
sider future stages of the construction 
so that some hard-to-get-at fastening can 
be driven, or a part painted, while you 
can conveniently reach it. Dress and 
sand as many members as possible after 
fitting and before final fastening, and 
don’t slight the out-of-sight parts. 

A lot of trouble can be avoided by tak- 
ing time to bore for all major fastenings, 
and by seeing that these lead holes are 
the right size to give nails or screws a 
proper hold without splitting the wood. 
Countersink for screw heads where re- 
quired. Place fastenings as indicated 
don’t skimp on them or add unnecessary 
weight by using more than are called 
for, and stagger them rather than have 
too many in a straight line. Don’t de- 
pend on the pull of a fastening alone to 
draw parts together; use a clamp. 
Wherever possible, drive fastenings 
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HERE’‘S HOW BOND BATTERIES 
ARE SERVING AMERICA 


Wherever safe, instant, portable light 
is needed—in shipyards and other 
war-working plants—Bond batteries 
are helping speed Victory. 


through soft wood into hard so their 
points will have a better hold. 

Paint all touching suffaces with red 
lead, old paint, or liquid marine glue. 
Where canvas or muslin set in paint or 
marine glue is called for, be sure to fit 
it carefully, as it’s probably intended to 
guard against leaks. 

Don’t hesitate to make a pattern when 


getting out some hard-to-shape part- 


cheap plywood or thin, easily worked 
pine or cedar for large ones; cardboard 
or stiff paper for smaller ones. 


Start working to a high standard and 
you'll doubtless continue; but slight 
some early part and you won't be likely 
to take pains with the balance. Don’t try 
to rush completion—careless fitting of 
final trim can ruin the boat’s appearance. 

J. A. Emmett 


Duck-lake ‘“Monument”’ 


LLINOIS sportsmen are raising funds 

with which to create a duck-nesting 
lake in eastern Saskatchewan—this to 
be called Lake Illinois, as a permanent 
memorial to the state and its sportsmen. 

The proposed lake site is near Yorkton, 
Sask. Surveys made by Tom Main, man- 
ager of Ducks Unlimited (Canada), 
which will do the work, show that a lake 
of about 4,000 acres can be formed, and 
that the project will bring back into duck 
production some 40,000 acres of contig- 


uous land. It is estimated that the re- 
stored area will produce more ducks 
yearly than the annual kill made by 


Illinois sportsmen within their state. The 
$20,000 required for the project will not 
only cover the cost of making the lake 
but also suffice to maintain it for a long 
time to come. 
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ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 

3 about a new trustworthy, modern 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic's FREE Book, Write today. No obligation. 
BALL ANAC, Sept. 4000, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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NEW FISHING SECRETS 


Expert advice on every type 
of fishing. How to use 
natural baits and artificial 
lures. Hundreds of hints 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weake ned 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuousand sanitary. Nostilf 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 154-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


WOOL SPORT SHIRTS 
Wade to Measure 


We can supply wool and cotton 





uniform shirts for commissioned 


officers of the armed forces. 


+z << When these have been 
supplied, Buckley Shirts will 


again be available to all. 


BUCKLEY SHIRT CO. 


703 N. 16th St. + St. Louis, Mo. 





Those Cutthroats 


(Continued from page 21) 


We hadn’t traveled 200 yards before 
my reel let out a wild screech, and far 
behind the boat a great trout burst out 
of the water in a lather of foam. I 
whooped delightedly, cut off the motor, 
and hoisted my rod tip. 

I was in for a frenzied battle. That 
big cutthroat was mad clear through, 
and the cold salt water must have made 
him tough. He jumped all over the place, 
warped my rod into a hoop, and ripped 
line off the reel with slashing runs. 

“Atta boy!” Glen yelled, cheering the 
fish. “Another twenty yards of line and 
you'll have it all. Bust that leader!” 

In spite of all this opposition, the big 
trout at last came in to the net, an even 
nineteen inches of silver beauty. A 
minute later we were heading back 
through the same spot, running out line 
as we went. This time it was Glen who 
yelled, “Fish on!” I cut off the motor, 
started to reel in my line—and had the 
handle jerked out of my hand by a 
smashing strike. 

Not one, but a pair of those gleaming 
trout were cutting didoes over the water 
behind us! 

As might 
in a yvrand tangle. 
landed his, 


be expected, we ended up 
I lost my fish, Glen 
and then we took time out 
to untwist the two lines. After that the 
action was fast and furious. We netted 
half a dozen fish, and lost others. 

“We're crowding the limit,” Glen an- 
nounced, appraising our catch, after I 
had just landed an eighteen-inch beauty. 
“Instead of trolling, let’s sneak up on 
them and try a fly.” 

“You heard what Jack said, didn’t 
you?” I parried. I knew I was already 
licked, however, because when Glen gets 
fly fishing on his mind Switching to 
a reel holding a tapered fly line, he bent 
on a long leader and a sizable bucktail 

The tide was flooding in to the trees, 
and he began casting toward shore as I 
rowed. He let the fly sink a foot or s« 
before retrieving with a jerky motion 

here was no action, and I noticed Bill 
and Jack trolling along toward us, cran- 





ing their necks to see what we were 
doing 
“There’s a big horse laugh coming 


your way,” I told Glen. 
I'm not much of a prophet. 
a flash of lightning ripped 
nowhere and grabbed the fly. The trout 
kept right on into the open air, came 
down on his tail, and hurled straight up 
again. Jack and Bill cut their motor 
let their boat drift, and watched .he 
show. It was worth watching. That cut- 
throat was training to be a sky write! 
It ended, finally, with a good three 
pounds of gasping fish coming aboard 
in the net 
“Hey!” 
take 
“It’s a military secret,” Glen grinned 
“But if you'll come over here and giv: 
the password, I'll show you.” 


Just then 
up from 


yelled ‘Jack. 


him on?” 


“What did you 





“‘Every American who loves his coun- 
try should support a vigorous policy of 
—Franklin 'D. Roosevelt. 
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Fourteen-Foot Skiff 


(Continued from page 42) 


to make the bottom tight. Work toward 
both ends, a few boards at a time, until 
the last ones are secured to transom 
and stem. Lastly, dress ends of boards 
to match flare cf the sides. 

Bottom trim. With the hull still upside 
down, get out stock for keel and skeg. 
Cut a slot in the former 4 ft. long and 
just wide enough to crowd the skeg into 
it. Saw the upper edge of the latter so 
that it will hug the bottom, mark posi- 
tion of both keel and skeg, remove, bore 
holes for fastenings in the bottom boards, 
then bed keel and skeg in paint, and 
screw or nail from the inside of the boat. 

Fit she small upright that ties the skeg 
into the transom and helps keep the 
latter from warping; fasten the two rub 
strips; and the bottom is completed. 

Inside finish. Until seats are fitted into 
place, molds should be left in to hold the 
hull in shape; but their lower edges can 





If you prefer, boat side can be made this way. 
Both boards halve into each other forward, so 
they come flush into the stem rabbet. However, 
this construction is harder than the others 


be hatcheted off, if necessary to get the 
bottom on. Fasten seat shelves to side 
frames, then fasten seats to shelves. 
Boards for the stern seat are best run 
fore and aft; which calls first for a cross- 
piece of shelf stock running from frame 
to frame, and another crosspiece fast- 
ened inside the transom. When seats are 
in place, remove the molds by sawing 
out, and drawing the end nails. 

Place a straightedge across the hull, 
and dress or bevel top surface of boat 
sides accordingly, sawing off projecting 
heads of frames as you come to them. 
Shape top of stem into ridgelike, fore- 
and-aft projection 1 in. high and 1 in. 
wide (see cutaway view showing stem 
knee) and bore %-in. hole for a rope 
painter. Fit knee blocks at corners aft, 
ind the one just behind the stem, nailing 


all three from outside the boat. Secure 


outer rub rails by driving screws or nails 
through side planking into them. Notch 
knees and heads of frames to take inwale 
trips, and fasten these in place. 

Shape rowlock pads and locate as 
hown. Fasten socket fittings atop them, 


to take rowlocks, or simply bore a hole 


n each pad, as you prefer. Punch in any 
nails you’ve missed; sand; and give three 
coats of paint, preferably a marine deck 
nd hull grade, filling any open seams, 
holes, or nailhead cavities after the first 
thin priming coat. 

Building this skiff should prove an in- 
eresting spare-time project, and the boat 
tself will always come in useful no mat- 

r what other types you may own. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Before youstartcon- 


y»nstruction, be sure to read the articles 
t page 90. It’s full of useful hints. 
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AT MEN | 


In times of peace, men float 


bonds. But in this fight to a finish. the War 





Have you received your copy 
of Hodgman’s Handy Book? 
If mot, send 10c for it today. 
Address Dept. L. ; 


Bonds you buy float men — brave men of 
the air parachuted into the sea, gallant men 
of the sea torpedoed into the waves... 
where Hodgman Safety Vests, purchased 
by War Bonds, keep them afloat and alive 
until rescue comes. 


You can’t buy Hodgman Safety Vests for 
your sailboat or yacht until peace arrives 
again. But the War Bonds you purchase 
right now will furnish them to save the lives 
of many valiant American fighting men. 
“Back the Attack — Buy War Bonds Now!” 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to cat nkle strap holds boot in place, and also 








acts as ankle support 
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Round-up of Sporting Dogs 


MONG some 40 breeds of sporting 
dogs officially recognized in this 
country, there are six whose popu- 
larity is so long-standing and 

firmly established that they may be con- 
sidered fixed stars in our canine firma- 
ment. To misquote Tennyson, “Breeds 
may come and breeds may go, but they 
go on forever.” English and Irish setters, 
the “standard” pointer (American or 
English-bred, he’s to all intents and 
purposes one and the same dog), beagles, 
foxhounds, and greyhounds make up this 
group. Our great-grandfathers swore by 
them as gun dogs and hounds, most of 
us swear by them today, and it’s snitch- 
ing coppers from a blind man’s cup to 
wager they'll be going strong long after 
you and I have turned up our toes. 

If you care to count our American 
cocker spaniel a bona fide sporting dog 
(which I'm not ready to do) you must 
add him to the list, since he’s sitting 
pretty at the top of the popularity 
heap—the prime favorite of all breeds, 
sporting or otherwise. The dachshund 
too is right up among the leaders; but, 
like the American cocker, he’s a house 
and show dog first and a sporting dog 
second—-not a very close second at that. 
The English cocker, a comparative new- 
comer to our shores, seems to be a good 
little gun dog for his inches—certainly 
well ahead of his American cousin in 
that respect—-but as yet has had no 
chance to catch up with the six head- 
liners named above. 

Outdistanced by these, but still gamely 
trying to follow their pace, are what 
race-track fans call “the field”—a long 
list of sporting breeds, two or three of 
which are old-timers, the others com- 
parative newcomers or very recent ar- 
rivals. It should be interesting to look 
over this group, find out “what’s cook- 
in’” in their kitchens and what they 
have to offer American sportsmen. 

We'll begin with the Gordon setter, a 
real old-timer, well and favorably known 
in this country long before the advent 
of the so-called Llewellin strain of 
Eftvlish setters and at a time when the 
pointer was far behind the old-fashioned 
English setter in public favor. The 
history of this fine old breed here in the 
States is strange and a trifle tragic. 
Once as well known and highly regarded 
as his British cousin, he fell on evil days 
and for many years has been under a 
cloud of neglect and comparative ob- 
scurity almost as black as his hand- 
some ebony hide. Yet he is still the 
same sterling citizen he was in his 
salad days. Exceptionally intelligent and 
level-headed, likable to a degree, easily 
trained and handled, a _ willing and 
capable performer in the field, he has 
plenty of strength and stamina and is 





more than ordinarily good-looking as 
well. All of which makes it difficult to 
figure how and why he fell far behind 
the van of the bird-dog procession and 
has never improved his relative position; 
in short, why the best he ever gets is 
the worst of it. I'm not claiming I know 
the answers, but here are a few guesses: 

(1) The well-organized and wide- 
spread propaganda in favor of the 
pointer and the Llewellin setter; (2) the 
ever-increasing popularity of field trials, 
in which the Gordon held his own for 
a few years, then, through no intrinsic 
fault, fell steadily to the rear; (3) the 
competition of the Irish setter in the 
show ring, where the red dogs have be- 
come a prime attraction; (4) the fact that 
black-and-white photographs, sketches, 
and prints fail to show to advantage 
the yordon’s’ effective black-and-tan 
coat and distinctive markings; (5) the 
claim that this coloring is difficult to 
distinguish in the hunting field—a claim 
[ am brash enough to question, with 
what seems to me sound reason; (6) the 
fact that the average Gordon is definite- 
ly a one-man dog instead of the “hail 
fellow well met” most bird dogs are in- 
clined to be; (7), and most important 
of all, a sad lack of the systematic and 
sustained promotion the breed deserves 
and its strongest competitors have en- 
joyed. 

Individual Gordon owners are among 
the most enthusiastic boosters the dog 
game can boast. If they ever get to- 
gether for an all-out, nation-wide cam- 
paign, watch their smoke. Up to now, 
however, no such campaign has ever 
really got under way. The Gordon Set- 
ter Club of America, a long-established 
organization with a sound reputation 
and an exceedingly high-class member- 
ship, has recently stepped up its ac- 
tivities to a certain extent, and similarly 
loyal and enthusiastic but more localized 
groups have followed suit; but the sup- 
porters of the black-and-tan setter from 


"He's a toy sporting dog. Big ones 
| hear, are out for the duration" 
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Scotland, despite their loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, have never put their shoulders 
to the wheel with sufficient energy and 
concerted determination to push the 
Gordon band wagon up where it be- 
longs. So this grand old breed finds 
itself today almost exactly where it was 
50 years ago—standing on the sidewalk 
looking on as the setter parade passes by. 

Yet registrations in this breed—the 
only reliable data on canine popularity 
have increased from about 60 in 1935 to 
a little more than 200 in 1942, with 1943 
figures not yet available. Which simply 
means that registrations in all sporting 
breeds have shown a big upswing, with 
the Gordon doing no better than holding 
his own. Surely 200 is a sorry showing 
for a truly superior dog. 

Now let’s consider the Chesapeake 
Bay retriever—a mere rookie in gun-dog 
ranks compared with the veteran Gor- 
don, since he was recognized as a distinct 
and legitimate breed only a little more 
than 50 years ago. Incidentally, he is a 
native American, having been developed 
in this country, a birthplace only a hand- 
ful of sporting dogs can claim. Whether 
his nationality had anything to do with 
his popularity I can’t say, but he got 
off to a great start and it looked for a 
time as if he were going to burn up the 
track in the Gun-dog Stakes and finish 
well up among the leaders. Unlike the 
Gordon setter’s sponsors, boosters of th 
Chesapeake made plenty of noise, and 
it was freely predicted that his upward 
progress would be by leaps and bounds 
As an example of the verbal bouquets 
laid at the feet of this admittedly worth- 
while dog, I quote a well known backe! 
of the breed, who wrote, in part 
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I feel sorry for some folks 


Sometimes they call me “just a mutt.” That 
doesn’t bother me. I feel sorry for a man who 
thinks that way about a dog — any kind of 
dog — that belongs to a boy. 

It shows he’s missed a lot of living and 
doesn’t know it. Maybe he roamed the woods 
and fields when he was young, but if he didn’t 
have a dog to show him and share with him 
all the exciting, hidden things, how much did 
he learn? Maybe he got into scrapes. Without 
the love and loyalty of a dog to see him 
through, what good did the experience do 
him? 

Yes, I’m a “mutt.” But that doesn’t matter 
— when there’s frosty sunshine and the scent 
of fox and coon hangs in the air! “Punkin 
pie and turkey time.” the Boss calls it. He’s 
a boy, and to him that’s what fall means. To 
me it’s a tingly feeling from my nose to the 
tip of my tail. It’s the fun of being alive and 
going places with him. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP., RICHMOND, VA., MAKERS OF SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


All summer and fall we’ve been busy. We’ve 
driven the cows to pasture and helped get in 
crops. We've gone fishing together and swum 
in the creek. And it’s been my job to chase 
rabbits out of the garden and rats away from 
the corn-crib. 

These days, boys and dogs have plenty to 
do. We’ve got to keep things going here at 
home until the menfolks come back from the 
job they’re doing, somewhere a long way off. 
So I’m glad I’ve got the sort of patchwork 
pedigree that makes me an all-round dog. 
Bird dog and hound and collie and terrier 
are all in me. That means I can hunt and 
work and fight. And when there’s trouble, | 
can take care of myself and the Boss, too. 


He doesn’t call me a “mutt.” You ought to 
see him when a stranger laughs and asks him 
what kind of a dog I am. His eyes flash and 
he stands up straight and proud. “This dog?” 
says he. “Listen, Mister, he’s my kind of dog!” 











“If Swift & Company 
makes it—it's 100% 
okeh with me” 


@ Swift's Dog Meal isa new meal-type 
food...nutritionally planned by 
Swift scientists with years of research 
and actual dog feeding experience. It 
provides the essential elements dog 
breeders and nutritional scientists look 
for—in a diet that really appeals to 
dogs’ appetites 

Swift’s Dog Meal is rich in appear- 
ance—has a truly appetizing aroma 
It furnishes essential minerals, pro- 
teins and fats necessary for sound nu- 
trition... vitamins A, B, riboflavin, 
niacin, vitamin 1). For building stur- 
dy bones, a special mineral supple- 
ment containing calcium and phos- 
phorus. High quality animal protein 
is supplied by 65‘, meat meal—a 
product of Swift’s own packing plants 

Your dog will really go for Swift’s 
Dog Meal every day! 

SWIFT & COMPANY 
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If vour dealer cannot supply vou with 
Swift's Dog Meal—drop acard to Swift & 


Company, Dog Meal Dept., Chicago. We 
will gladly furnish the name of a nearby 
dealer where it ts available 


SWIFT'S DOG MEAL 
SWIFT & COMPANY, DOG MEAL DEPT., CHICAGO, ILL : 











“In these days of short open seasons 
and a shortage of game, when most 
sportsmen must be content with a mixed 
bag, the Chesapeake, for years con- 
sidered a duck specialist, is rapidly prov- 
ing himself the ideal all-round gun dog. 
For he has no one-track mind. He may 
have his preferences, but when he finds 
out what game you're out for, he’s with 
you 100 percent, with the result that 
this one-time duck specialist is now 
recognized as an A-l performer on 
pheasants and cottontails as well. 

“And you don’t have to worry about 
wounded birds or animals left to die in 
the brush. Take a Chesapeake afield, 
trail three hunters using a pair of 
pointers or setters in heavy cover, and 
I'll guarantee he'll pick up enough dead 
and crippled birds, overlooked by the 
other dogs, to net a bigger bag than that 
of the gunners ahead of you. And you 
needn’t fire a shot. | The italics are mine. ] 
Add the fact that the Chesapeake is 
equally satisfying when worked alone, 
is supremely intelligent, biddable and 
easy to train, and makes a wonderful 
house dog, and it’s easy to understand 
his rapid rise toward the top of the 
heap.” 

The perfect tribute! A little too per- 
fect to be convincing, perhaps—especial- 
ly the words I have italicized. But ad- 
mitting that its author was naturally 
biased in his favorite’s favor, I believe 
that, in many respects, his statements 
are not so much more than is the nativ 
of Maryland’s due. The test of time, 
however, indicates that the latter’s “rapid 
rise toward the top of the heap” has 
slowed to a good, steady dogtrot. 

The reasons? I can't say for sure, but 
I have my suspicions. They involve two 
breeds, both comparative newcomers to 
this country and both geared to do about 
the same type of job as that of the 
Chesapeake. They are the Germar 
shorthair pointer and the Labrador re- 
triever, two capable competitors that 
explain, in some measure at least, why 
the Marylander’s forward march has 
been proportionally slower than that of 
even the grievously neglected Gordon. 
Both newcomers, by the way, are in 
line for brief write-ups in these columns 
a little later on. 

For the moment, and by way of con- 
trast, let me call to your attention the 
near-sensational career in this country 


of a member wu: the Big Six to which I 
referred in my opening paragraph—the 
beagle. To begin with, he was a solid 
citizen of the U.S.A. nearly a century 
ago and a prime favorite in England in 
the days of Good Queen Bess. Which 
doesn’t necessarily account for his suc- 
cess on this side of the water, since 
other breeds with similarly historic 
backgrounds have failed to make the 
grade over here. On the contrary, the 
fact that he was not only welcomed at 
the pier but has been building up a 
steadily increasing following ever since 
proves he didn’t have to shin up his 
family tree to attract and hold the at- 
tention of Yankee gunners. 

The fact is, he’s a sunersalesman with 
an exceptionally attractive line of goods 
in his grip. His size, short coat, “trappy” 
build, and workmanlike appearance are 
all calculated to find a ready market; 
but I doubt if they would have landed 
him second to the cocker spaniel in all- 
around popularity with the American 
public as a whole if it were not for his 
almost ideal temperament. For he’s as 
merry as a Christmas morning. The 
epithet, “sad-eyed hound,” doesn’t apply 
to little Mr. Beagle. His eve is a trifle 
soft and houndy, to be sure, but it h-s 
on infectious twinkle in it, and is much 
too bright to be described as sad. 

And his personality! It’s the prize 
package in his pack. Even at bench 
hows, in competition with fashionable 
favorites like the small terriers and that 
prince of posers, the cocker, the en- 
trance of a gay and sprightly little 
beagle—head and tail held high, moving 
like clockwork, and with cheery gocd 
nature radiating from every hair on his 
trim body—is a sure-fire cue for a round 
of prolonged and spontaneous applause. 

And don't forget he’s as good as he 
looks—he’s been proving it to American 
gunners for 50 years, not only as a 
rabbit rustler but on pheasant as well; 
and he can do a better than fair job on 
grouse, too, when occasion requires. As 
if all this were not enough, he’s “a 
thing of beauty” and “a joy forever” as a 
house doe and fills the bill for everv 
member of the family from granddad 
down. Is it any wonder he's an active 
member of the Big Six and that beagle 
registrations numbered more than 7.000 
in 1942 and are going up like bombers 
bound for Berlin?—Wm. Cary Duncan 


Snowshoes Mean Rabbits Too 


(Continued from page 29) 


dog all but tore his lungs out with his 
first frenzied announcement. He had 
things to himself for a minute or two, 
then Yumper galloped across the logging 
road in front of us and overtook him. 
The two of them were right on the rab- 
bit’s heels and they settled into a duet 
that made the swamp ring. 

But they’d met their match for once. 
This rabbit had run ahead of dogs be- 
fore, and he had family traditions to 
uphold. He went the first 300 yards hell- 
for-leather, straight into the heart of 
the swamp. By that time, having gained 
a little lead, he started twisting and 
dodging. There were windfalls out there, 
and he got under ’em and played the 
dogs for suckers long enough to get 
a better margin of safety. Then he 
began to circle. 

They weren't short, cottontail circles, 
either. This was snowshoe business and 
he knew the rules. He led the dogs 
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deeper and deeper into the swamp until 
their voices began to fade with distance 
Then he made a long slow turn and 
came back almost to the road. Sure 
that he would cross it, we scattered and 
picked our shooting stands. But the 
rabbit had other plans. Just short of the 
road he turned and slipped along under 
the cedars for twenty rods, so close 
we caught glimpses of Pal and Yumper 
when they came along on the track two 
or three minutes later. 

Back by the forks where Chuck was 
waiting the snowshoe wheeled away for 
another circle. When he came back a 
second time and still refused to risk 
the logging road, Tuck and Harry and 
I gave up. We moved out into the 
brush, so as to meet him halfway the 
next time around. I picked a little open 
place—thinking it a sure bet—where 
the dogs had gone through twice. 

They drove the rabbit back so close 
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I held my breath, certain of a chance to 
shoot, but at the last minute he shied 
away from me. Tuck had one glimpse 
of his ears as he dodged behind a snow- 
capped stump. He threw a shot but it 
only gave the rabbit more steam. He 
poured coal to his engine—and went 
sailing across the road within twenty 
feet of where I had waited for him the 
best part of an hour. 

Then he gave the dogs a real work- 
out. He picked a straightaway course 
toward a little lake in the far corner of 
the swamp. Pal and Yumper were slow- 
ing down but they stayed with him, 
their voices sounding fainter and fainter. 
Then the baying died away, and I 
worked out to the road to meet Tuck. 

“They’re takin’ him all the way around 
the lake,” he explained. “That’s a gosh- 
awful run on this snow. Them two dogs 
won’t be worth their salt the rest of 
the day.” 

I didn’t tell him that another hour of 
thrashing around in the brush would 
leave me in the same shape. 

“Your friend Chuck don’t seem to be 
makin’ out so bad,” Tuck said reflective- 
ly. “He’s still back there by the forks, 
settin’ on a stump. He ain’t walked a 
mile yet and he’s got the only rabbit 
amongst the lot of us. Well, that’s the 
way it goes.” 

Just then we heard the dogs coming 
back. At first their voices were no more 
than a distant, pulsing drumbeat carried 
to us on the wind. Then I made out 
Yumper’s deep baying and after another 
minute or two I could hear Pal. 

“They’re still pushin’ him,” Tuck said 
proudly. “But I'll bet their tails are 
draggin’.” 

We waited to judge which way the 
rabbit was coming, then separated once 
more. I chose a stand at a bend in the 
road where I had clear shooting for 
fifty yards either way. Inside of a 
minute I knew I was in luck. 

The tired dogs came on, making a 
bee line for me. The rabbit would be 
a long way ahead of them by this time. 
The hound music grew louder and 
closer, then the rabbit came out of a 
balsam tangle, streaking across the road 
with his ears laid flat. 

I nailed him as he flashed behind a 
hummock, and he went down for keeps 
in a cloud of snow. The dogs came along 
a little later, sniffed at the rabbit, and 
voted a sit-down strike. 

Just then, back by the forks, Chuck's 
12 gauge blared. Harry and Tuck joined 
me and we walked back to him. “What 
are you shooting at?” Harry wanted to 
know. 

Chuck held up a gray-white rabbit 
half as big as Pal. “He ran right down 
the road at me,” he explained. 

“And we told Chuck here that every 
snowshoe in the swamp started moving 


when they heard the hounds,” I re- 
minded Harry wryly. 
Reasoning that new territory might 


produce better results, we moved out to 


the car and drove down the road a 
mile to a smaller swamp. Pal and 
Yumper didn’t have their initial en- 


thusiasm when we put them down now, 
but the network of rabbit runways they 
found inside the first fringe of cedars 
gave them a shot in the arm, and in 
ten minutes they were singing lustily 
on the heels of another snowshoe. 

The rabbit didn’t have so much roora 
for circling here, and the cover wasn't 
o thick. Harry picked him off after a 
hort run, and half an hour later Tuck 
scored. The dogs pushed a third one 
tut with little delay and drove it almost 


between Chuck’s fect. He beheaded it 
neatly with a charge of chilled 6’s at 
four paces, and the rest of us drifted 
his way for a brief war council. 

It was past noon and Pal was tuckered 
out. He fell in behind his boss, walking 
in Tuck’s snowshoe tracks, and it was 
plain he intended to do no more rabbit 
hunting. Even Yumper acted as if it 
wouldn't hurt his feelings to call quits 

“They've had enough. Let’s go home, 
Harry suggested. 

Tuck squinted at the pale December 
sun, then looked down at the dogs. 
“Well, one rabbit ain’t no great record,” 
he remarked, “but we've had a pretty fair 
mornin’ and the old woman calculated 
to have dinner about this time. Maybe 
we better start back.” 

Only Chuck looked crestfallen. “Gosh, 
I hate to quit till I get one more rabbit. 
I promised my wife ’ 

Tuck headed him off. “A man that 
promises his wife anything regardin’ a 
hunting trip ain’t fit to associate with,” 
he said severely. “But if you want more 
we'll leave you and the big dog here in 
the swamp, and come after you about 
dark. ‘Course you'll miss dinner, but 
likely you don’t care about that.” 

“No, I'll come along,” Chuck answered 
meekly. 

Halfway out of the swamp, with the 
dogs walking wearily at heel, we came to 
a little creek. It was filmed over with 
ice in spots, but the deep holes were 


” 


dark, open pools of swamp water. We 
found a fallen log to edge across on. 
Tuck went first, Harry followed him, 


Chuck came next, and I was bringing up 
the rear. Chuck was halfway over, slid- 
ing his snowshoes awkwardly one after 
the other and waving his arms like a 
slack-wire walker, when Yumper trotted 
out on the log and tried to crowd past 
him. Chuck lost his balance and the 
black water claimed him for its own. 

Snowshoes are a big handicap in a 
case like that. Chuck fought his way 
ashore on hands and knees, making 
noises like a bull moose in a mud wallow. 
While the rest of us howled our mirth 
to the skies, he sat down on a log, wiped 
off as much muck as he could with hand- 
fuls of cedar branches, broke his gun, 
and cleared the barrels. 

“This,” he announced with obvious 
restraint, “is one fine way to hunt rab- 
bits. If I’m ever fool enough again as 
long as I live— His voice trailed 
away and he got to his feet and plodded 
off, leaving little pools of dirty water 
to mark his trail. 

He walked fifty feet, turned aside to 
go around a fallen log—and a big snow- 
shoe rabbit rocketed out from behind it, 
running like a pronghorn antelope. 

Chuck knocked the rabbit for a loop 
before it could get under the nearest 
balsam. He picked it up and swung 
around on us. “There, smart guys!” he 
jeered. “Now I guess you see who the 
rabbit hunter is in this crowd. I’ve got 
my four now. I’m ready to go home!” 

He waited a minute, and a slow grin 
spread across his face. “Say, Tuck,” he 
said, “suppose you could borrow this 
Yumper dog again next Sunday? I've 
got some A gas saved up, and the three 
of us could drive up in my car.” 

“So you like it at last, do you?” Harry 
demanded. 

“Like it?” Chuck enthused. “My friend, 
I’ve never done anything like it.” He 
lifted a snowshoe caked with frozen mud 
and snow and weighing ten pounds. 
“I don’t even mind these blasted things,” 
he concluded. 
"em, I can!” 
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Keep Your Dog Well-Fed 
and Save Meat Ration Points 


If you’re too busy with war work... 
don’t have the gas to spare... can’t 
get shells...or the family hunter is 
stalking more dangerous game for 
Uncle Sam—then the hunting dog in 
your family is probably loafing this 
season. But whether he’s loafing or 
working you want to keep him well- 
fed and in condition—and you want 
to conserve precious meat points, too. 
Here’s how to do just that... 


Follow the 
PURINA FEEDING PLAN 


Feed Purina Dog Chow—America's 
favorite food for conditioning hunt- 
ing dogs. It’s a complete food ... easy 
to feed... and supplies meat in meal 
form along with plenty of the min- 
erals and vitamins and other food 
essentials for your dog’s well-being. 
Get it in meal or checker pellet form 
in economical 5-25-100-lb. bags or 
bulk at your Purina 
dealer’s store with the 
Checkerboard Sign. 







PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please send me a sample of Purina Dog 
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® for Wayne Dog Food supplies in abundance all 
the vital food factors necessary to keep your dogs 
in “tip-top” condition. It has been the first 
choice of leading kennels for years. Rich in 
proteins, vitamins and minerals—it is easy to 
feed, economical, and dogs like it. 


Order a bag from your Wayne dealer, or send 
$1.00 for a 10-lb. bag—get 2 Ibs. FREE with 
complete instructions for “Feeding Dry Dog 
Food”. (Offer good east of Rockies only.) Allied 
Mills, Inc., Kennel Food Division, Dept. L-12, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


WAY YONDER 


All-American 
Chicken 
Championship 


Fed and 
Conditioned on 


HUNT CLUB 








Ask for Hunt Club in 
25-lb., 5-lb., or 2'/2- 
Ib. bags at your feed 
store or grocer’s. 
MARITIME MILLING CO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








The Hoalth of Your t 





By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Likes Soap 


Question: My 5-month-old cocker seems to 
have a craving for soap. He eats it like a piece 
of candy, or like one of his favorite dog biscuits. 
Can it be that soap contains something that is 
lacking in his diet? —Miss V. M. H., Pa 


Answer: Some puppies will eat almost any- 
thing. When your puppy tries to eat things he 
shouldn't, discourage him. I advise the follow- 
ing diet: Morning, cereal with milk. Noon, % 
Ib. lean chopped beef (rare) mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread. Evening, '4 to % Ib. 
chopped beef (rare) mixed with stale whole- 
wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. Two 
tsp. cod-liver oil twice a day, and add ‘4 tsp. 
calcium lactate to the diet once a day.—J. R. K. 


Inflamed Eyes 


Question: About 6 weeks ago I purchased a 
Gordon setter pup and, upon receiving him, 
found that his eyes were red and inflamed. I 
thought that this had been caused by the dirt 
and dust of the baggage car, and that it would 
soon clear up. Since then I have washed his 
eyes daily with a solution of boric acid, but 
the condition has not improved.—R. L. B., New 
York. 


Answer: Bathe your pup’s eyes with a warm, 
2 percent boric-acid solution twice a day, and 
follow with 1 drop argyrol (5 percent) At 
night, apply yellow mercuric-oxide ointment 
(1 percent) in and around the eyes. And don’t 
let the pup rub his eyes.—J. R. K 


Nose Trouble 


Question: My pointer bitch has a watery nose. 
This is a recent development, and is at its 
worst in the morning and evening—throughout 
the day, her nose is dry. At first I thought 
she had a cold, but as the condition has not 
cleared up, I am writing you for advice.— 


J. H. M., Conn. 


Answer: Apply two or three drops of mineral 
oil to the nostrils twice a day, for 3 or 4 days. 
Give her 1 tsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) 
twice a day, and half of a 5-gr. aspirin tablet 
three times a day. It is likely that this dis- 
turbance is due to a cold, and if so, should dis- 
appear in a short time.—J. R. K 


Jaundice 


Question: About 5 weeks ago my 1'4-year-old 
fox terrier caught cold. His legs became stiff 
and unsteady, and when his temperature reached 
103 degrees I sent him to a dog hospital.. There 
he refused to eat and became very weak, so 
after 8 days I brought him home. Now he will 
take a little raw meat and milk His mouth, 
around the gums, is yellow, and yellow pus fills 
his eyes. The veterinarian says he has jaun- 
dice. Do yoy have any suggestions.—C. M., 
New York. 


Answer: Jaundice is due to various ills. Per- 
haps, in your dog’s case, to a spirochete infec- 
tion. Wash the mouth with a sodium-perbo- 
rate, solution (1 tsp. to a glass of water) four 
or five times a day. Bathe the eyes with a 2 
percent boric-acid solution three times a day, 
and keep the nostrils clean. Add 5 gr. potassium 
iodide to the drinking water once a day. Give 
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him 1 tsp. cod-liver oil daily, and 1 tsp. vitamin 
B-1, in sirup, three times a day. 

Apparently your pet is recovering, and even- 
tually will be himself again. It is advisable to 
have your veterinarian examine him from time 
to time.—J 


Artificial Limb 


Question: Some time ago our dog lost part 
of his front foot and, as a result, hobbles about 
on three legs. Is it possible to get an artificial 
leg for him, and would such a device be help- 


ful?—G. M. M., Iowa. 


Answer: Some dogs adjust themselves to the 
loss of a leg without any outside help. How- 
ever, artificial legs have been made for dogs. 
Perhaps a near-by surgical supply company will 
be able to make one for your pet.—J. R. K. 


Lead Poisoning 


Question: Last June my 3-year-old spaniel 
was badly poisoned from eating some grass that 
had been sprayed with arsenate of lead. A week 
later the skin on the inside of his back legs 
broke out in a dry rash. The sulphur and lard 
that I have been using seem to clear up some 
of the sores, but I think there must be a more 
effective treatment. Can you suggest one?— 
W. H., New York. 


Answer: Apply a 3 percent mixture of sali- 
cylic acid in olive oil to the affected parts once 
a day After a week of this treatment, bathe 
the dog, using Castile soap. Add '4 tsp. calcium 
gluconate to the diet once a day, and give him 1 
tsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) daily.—J. R. K 


Barking Fit 


Question: My 2-year-old beagle seems to me 
to be in good health, but often, after I have 
hunted him for a couple of hours, he gets a 
barking fit and will not work any more that day. 
What would you advise?—J. C. L., Rhode Island. 


Answer: Fits are due to various ills. Have 
the stool examined for worms and the blood for 
filaria. Give him '4 gr. phenobarbital every 
night for two weeks. Add 5 gr. potassium iodide 
to the drinking water daily, and give him 1 
vitamin capsule (ABCDG) each day. Do not 
permit him to become constipated; give him 2 
tsp. mineral oil three times a week.—J. R. K 


Gone Deaf 


Question: My 1'%-year-old springer has sud- 
denly gone deaf He seems to be in good 


health, and he has not been close to a fired 
gun; so what do you suppose caused the deaf- 
ness? Could it be a temporary’ condition 


caused by a cold, or some other ailment that I 
didn’t even know he had?—R. E., S. Dak 


Answer: Yes, your dog’s deafness may have 
been caused by some ailment. Drop a little 
warm olive oil into his ears, massage gently, 
and remove the surplus oil with clean cotton 

Add 5 gr. potassium iodide to the drinking 
water once a day. And give him 1 tsp. cod-liver 
oil (with viosterol) twice a day. The chances 
are that his hearing will improve.—J. R. K 


Sore Throat 


Question: I am writing you for some advice 

about my coon hound, Rock. Rock has always 
had a good voice. One night, however, about 
> — 
2 months ago, after he had been running for an 
hour, he began to get hoarse. He has been that 
way ever since, and I'm getting worried. Have 
you any suggestions?—J. F. R., Tex 


Answer: Swab your hound’s throat with 
argyrol (5 percent) twice a day. And give him 
1 tsp. sirup cocillana three times a day.— 
,. an 2 
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Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually scratch- 
ing, digging, rubbing and biting himself until his skin is 
raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. The dog can’t 
help himself. But you may. He may be clean and flea free 
and just suffering from an intense itching irritation that has 
centered in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands 
of pleased dog owners are doing. At any good Drug Store, 
Pet Shop or Sport Shop get a 25c package of Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders and give them once a week. Note the quick im- 
provement. One owner writes: ‘‘My female setter, on Sept. 29th, 
did not have a handful of hair on her body—all scratched 
and bitten off. I gave her the powders as directed by Nov 
10th she was all haired out.’’ Learn what they will do for 
your dog, Make a 25c test 
Important . . Keep dog's hair, skin, sleeping quarters clean 
and free from ‘‘doggy ocor’’ with Rex Hunters Pine Oil 
Disinfectant. Like pure air from pine woods. Dogs like it; so 
will you. Good for many household uses. Only 50¢ at dealers or 
direct from J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 610, Binghamton, N.Y. 





Economy size box only $1 





BLOODHOUNDS 


Marvelous dogs for 
man-trailing or hunt- 
ing—big or small game, 
fresh or cold trails. 
Wonderfully intelli- 
gent, trustworthy, af- 
fectionate companions. 
Pedigreed purpose 
available now am- 
ion British-American 
loodlines. 


LEWIS LAYTON 
160-L N. LaSalle St. 





Chicago, MWlinois 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 



















Meal Cereal postpaid I 

Roc kies, and FREE 32-pg. book 
**Feeding & Care of Dogs."’ 
=| PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
~ Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 














For personal security and financial 
independence — buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 












Circulation, etc., 
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required by the Act of Congress of 
Outdoor Life, published monthly at New ea 
for October 1, 1943, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid. personally appeared Godfrey Hammond, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Popular Science Pub. 
Co., Inc., Publishers of Outdoor Life, and that the follow- 
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required by the Act of March 3. 1933, embodied in Section 
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Dog Questions 


Balks at Bathing 


Question: My year-old cocker spaniel—we got 
him when he was only a month old—has always 
resented any attempts at discipline. He growls 
when scolded, is never ashamed, and fights back 
if spanked with a folded newspaper. In fact we 
cannot even handle him enough to keep him well 
groomed. At the first touch of a brush he will 
growl menacingly and will snap if the brushing 
is continued. Otherwise he is affectionate and 
playful. 

We have never done anything to make him 
distrust us, and the only possible cause for his 
unfortunate disposition is that he was scared 
when about three months old by a veterinarian 
who treated him for distemper; not that he was 
mistreated then, just that he was frightened. 

I don’t think he can really be called a vicious 
dog, and I am sure he has no physical disorder. 
He is healthy, gets a good balanced diet and 
plenty of exercise. Could such a dog be sent to 
a school and trained? —E. W. B., Minn. 


description I'm afraid 
nd that is about 


Answer: From your 
you have a man-shy cocker, 
the hardest nut to crack in the whole list of 
canine faults. His growling, biting, etc., are 
typical of the fault, which comes from fear and 
distrust of human beings and is almost invari- 
ably inborn. In other words, I doubt if the 
veterinarian was the cause of it. 

You may be able to cure him, but it’s a long 
process. The system is to pay as little attention 
to him as possible, never petting him or even 
talking to him unless he comes to you asking 
for it, which he may never do. If he is fright- 
ened at anything ignore both him and his fear. 
Another point—if you can do so, let him see 
you pet another dog. Jealousy will sometimes 
prove stronger than his fear. 

Frankly, I have owned a number of man-shy 
dogs in my day, but never had the patience to 
do more than start a cure, simply to try out a 
system. I never believed a man-shy dog was 
worth bothering with, and I still feel that way. 


—W.C.D. 


Scolding is Out 


Question: A week or so ago a veterinarian 
confirmed my suspicion that my all-white collie 
pup was stone deaf. She came from a kennel in 
Ohio and I don’t think they will take her back. 

What bothers me is how to train her—I’m 
trying to use motions instead of words. She 
responds fairly well in the house but is most 
dificult to handle outdoors. Also, she starts 
barking early in the morning and keeps it up 
till I let her out. If you have any suggestions 
I will certainly appreciate it—M. G. McC., N.Y. 


Answer: To begin with, I should at least try 
to induce the seller to give you another pup in 
exchange. Failing in that, I think that by using 
a great deal of patience and the sign system for 
commands, you will be able to train this pup, 
but it will never be safe to allow her much 
liberty. 

Use a folded newspaper to punish her when 
she does not obey signals. As for the barking 
nuisance, I think that, too, can be cured in 
time. In the meanwhile, try a simple strap 
muzzle at night. For general training outdoors 
use a long check cord to control her, but you've 
a job on your hands.—W. C. D. 


Unknown Quantity 


Question: I have an eight-month-old spayed 
springer spaniel. Would she make a good hunt- 
ing dog? Do you think it advisable to train 
her for driving rabbits, flushing birds, and re- 
trieving?—M. M., Me. 


Answer: I have no more idea of the hunting 
ability of your springer than you have. The 
only way to find out is to try her. This is be- 
cause it is almost always a case of the indi- 
vidual, not the breed. There are good ones and 
clucks in all breeds. But the line of hunting 
you mention is exactly what a springer is sup- 
supposed to do, so get her out in the field—the 
chances are in your favor.—W. C. D. 
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Dress Him Up for CHRISTMAS 
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Victory | Model HARNESS 
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is ve dressed in 
rad Wil rr harness 
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Ee me COLLARS 
Sage na i neck ~ and 
CURTIS CREATIONS HARNESSES 
in Military 
10 Seon St. Utica, N.Y. Styling 









THe E Barks! . 


DON’T SPAY 


YOUR DOG - Use NIX 


Keep Dogs Away While Female Is In Season 
Simply pat NIX 1 back and tall once a day and you can 
hur show or ex ise your dog without danger. NIX is 

nd Wash off before mating. $1.00 
Ask your dealer or send $1.00 
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He No Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. “ 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.— $1.50. 
ourt Decisions Against Barking Dog 


WARNER’ S PRODUCTS CO..,Dept ra Lente Conn. 
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Most Beautiful Fur 


Small Investment 
Large Profit 
e 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 











The KING o of RABBITS 











MONEY !" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
We BUY and put 7 ou in touch with other 

firms, = 10 continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 19 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
= £66 BY Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 










Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 

Natural Foods will bring and 

hold large humbers at your 

avorite hunting or fishing 

nd. Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 

others adapted to all cli- 

8S and waters, described in 

f pu ld illustrated book. 

Write describe receive expert 

planting advice and book 

Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 

P. 0. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nuracrica, 1924 to 1942.) 








For Giant Wild Rice 
Coontail, Muskgrass, etc. 
Coontail makes food AT ONCE. Plant Ter- 
rell’s Sure-growing Foods NOW. Describe 
your place—Suggestions, Booklet FREE. 


’ WILDLIFE CONSULTANTS 
TER RELL’S S66 A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 












FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pore Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest onarde 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won 5° —_ 
at seven shows since 1984. Member of N. and U 

ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 
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Shipped on 
tue, Ohio. i 
S| 


Catalogue. 
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OORANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 up. 
Sportsmen’s Service, La 


approval. 


ir BEAGLES 


HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. 
Elton Beck, D-16, Herrick, Ill. 
PEDIGREED, black blanketed 
months. Glenn Wells, Farina, Illinois 
BEAGLES Rabbit hounds half pure after Nov 
20th. Paul Brintzenhoff, Shanesville, Pa 
BEAGLES, Bassets, Pups and Grown 
Davis Kennels, Joliet, Ill. 

BEAGLE Pups, Bred to Hunt 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

BEAGLES, Rabbithounds 
B. 8. Meckley, Glenville, Penna 

REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind 

BEAGLES, Rabbithounds Broken, Trial starters. 
Guy Werner, Seven Vi alleys, Penna. 


|] CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 





beagle pups, 3 
Stock. 
Floyd H. Sager 


Choice puppies. Trial 


CHESAPEAKES. Two more litters coming in 
December. te smart sportsman-—order now 
Hill Top Kennels, Lee Scott Mechanicsvilk 
Iowa 


“Good selection of pup 
write for list 
Kennel 30X 


BLACK Labradors Only 
pies to offer, reasonably priced, 
Satisfaction guaranteed Rodall 
123, Lincoln, Nebr 

BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera- 
tions. Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage 
Kellogg, Junius, S. Dakota 
TYPEY Chesapeake puppies; 
Brood matron $50 Wallace Larson, 
Olmsted, Ohio. 

a ag HBRED Golden Labrador puppies for 

Sale. Ed Fitzer, Rushville, Nebraska. 


fie Hounds el 


COON Hunters am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky «A trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N 
Murray, Ky 


bred for field. $50 
North 


tyan, Famous Coonhound Kennels 
COONHUNTERS: Offer I think best coon and 
combination hunters, redbones, blueticks, black 


tans, breed open and silent trailers that tree and 
stay treed, also have high class rabbit hounds 
same breed that drive until shot or holed ilso 
few outstanding fox dogs. All dogs sold on trial 


Get my terms and prices before you buy. Lewis 
Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky 
DACHSHUNDE The general utility House 
and-Hunting-dog Hound Registered Ameri- 
can Kennel Club Correspondencs solicited 
Catalina Kennels, Tucson, Arizona 
HOUNDS for hunting any kind of game, cheap 
Free descriptions and trial. Cumberland Ken 


nels, Cumberland City, Tenn 


REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups. Par 
ents A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W.! 








Frisbee, Route 1, Clarence, Mo 
JULY-Birdsong-Sugarloat ind Walk strains 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, wolf a ox hounds. Shar 
on Center Kennels, Copley Ae Ohio 

FOR Sak Coon Fox ind Rabbit Hound 
Pointers and Setters. Also pups. Griswold Ken- 


nels, Cullom, Ill 


BLUETICK Coonhound Pups, Registered, Field 


trial champion breeding. John Annesser, 6104 
Monroe, Wayne, Michigan 
FOX hounds: Trained ar il: Young dogs. John 


Maryland 
opossum hounds. Trial 
Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Missouri 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap 
Elton Beck, D-17. Herrick, Ill 

WO 3 year old cooners, $25.00 each. 
srintzenhoff, Shanesville, Pa 
HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial 
Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Il 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 


TT MISCELLANEOUS DOGS | 


SPORTSMEN 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 

Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 


Herbert 
COON, skunk 


Bentley Spring 
Puppies. 


Catalogue. 
Paul 


Literature free. 


REGISTERED Newtoundlands st Bernards 
Cockers, Springers Fox Terriers Choicest 
Stock. Stamped Envelope for Reply Mrs. Levi 
Birkey, St Johns Michigan 


English Setters Irish Setters 
Pointers, Labrador puppies 
Atkinson, Nebr 
Qu ality 
Sports- 


PEDIGREED 
Cockers, Springers 
$15 - $25. Harley Everett 
COCKER Spaniels 
puppies $35.00 up. Shipped on 
men's Service, LaRue, Ohio 
REGISTE RED German Shorthairs. Also Regis 
tered Greyhounds Kato Kennels Mankato 
Minn. 


Pointers 
approval. 


Setters 


Dachshunde, Ber- 
Keegan Kennels 


Chow Cocker 
Pyrenees, Pomeranians, 
Maine. 


BOXER, Pug 
nard, 
Reg. Saco, 








PUPPIES, also Supplies, 
Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- 
nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels, 
Springers, Dachshunds, Scotties. Champion 
Studs. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
ENGLISH Bull puppies Catalog 10c. Challenger 
Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio 

REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. 
Kennels, Leland, III. 

HUNDRED — ng Hounds Cheap 
Elton Beck, D-15, Herrick, Il 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.I., N.Y 
PEDIGREED Collies, beauties intelligent, G 
McDowell, Route 2, Lansing, Michigan 
CHOICE Coach, White_ aazoliie. . Also Rat Terrier 
_Pups. Regal | Kennels, Neva Nevada, Ohio. 


SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 
8 


ENGLI “bred from hunting 
ind ae registered. Robert 
Hildyard 
PAYMENT plan: 
ters and Springers. 
Gooding, Idz aho. 
IRISH Setter pups. 
Thirty-five dollars. 


what do you need? 


Kane 


Catalogue 


















F ernd: ule, N. 


rman, English pointers, Set- 
Furcht Kennels, 


German 
10¢c for list. 
Imported sires, Registered 
Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, 


Ohio 
IRISH Setters—beautiful puppies and grown 
dogs Skyline Kennels, 


Championship breeding 
Bergen, N. Y 
FOR Sale: 


Shooting dogs ~ Grouse quail, pheas- 


ant. A. E. Seidel Danville Pa 
BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap 
Bill MeGirk, Everett, Wash. 





REGISTERED Irish Setter “Males $15.00 


Ed Evans, Cherokee, , Okla 


Pups 








IRISH Setter pups, Champion Sired. John 
Bolger, Shields, Sew rickley Pe nn 

Gs RM AN Shorthair pointer pups, price 
Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, Nebr 


a 1 


REGISTERED and Being Registered cocker 
spaniel puppies Dexter of Huntington and 
Champion Nonquitt Notable bloodlines. 300k- 
ing orders for Xmas deliver) s. Order early to 
avoid disappointment Reds and Blacks, $25.00 
each. Ship C.O.D. or send money order. Mabel 
Cc. Sill, Corry Penna 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder 
of International Champions, Field Winners offers 
Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, 
Detroit. 

SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for field or show 
We have the largest and finest lot of bred 
bitches and pups in the west. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash 
BOND buys Brittany, smallest bird dog. Guar- 
anteed canker cure liberal supply postpaid 
$1.00 3rittany Kennels, Mancelona, Michigan 
REGISTERED Springer Pups. Make Reservation 





Xmas Delivery Now Stud Service Ralph 
French, Glen Ellyn, Ill 
REGISTERED Springer Spaniels, top quality. 


Fiddier’s Green Kennels, Black Point, Novato, 


ilifornia 
COCKER and 


Springer puppies hunting blood- 


lines. Ship \weeuten Sprucedale Kennels, Dun- 
cansville, P 
LITTER ane cocker or springer puppies, 


from hunters. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing 
Minn 

COCKER puppies ‘and grown dogs. Clark Groff 
Route 4, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


= soc DOCG TRAINING EQUIP. ETC is 


BOARDING, conditioning of Sporting Dogs. 
pert | care. Wilder-Acres, Canton, Penna. 


FIREARMS OH 


i. Guns and Ammunition, or get Cash 
Name your own price. We pay More, sell for 
Less, because we handle thousands upon thot 
sands of new and used Guns from $5 to $1000.00! 
All models, gauges, calibers, makes. We also 
buy. sell or trade Ammunition Reels, Rods 
Outboards, Binoculars, Cameras, Watches. Write 
describing what you have to trade, or sell for 
cash. ‘‘Money Back Guarantee’’ backed by 58 
years’ fair dealing. Free Fall ‘‘Guaranteed Bar- 
gain Catalog’’ featuring thousands guns and 








‘*‘Hard-to-get’’ items; send 25c (refunded with 
first order) Klein’s Sporting Goods, Milton 
Klein, 503 BC South Halsted, Chicago 

ONE Springfield sports, 48 Lyman, sling 30.06 


Cal 120 rounds new sporting ammunition 200 
rounds G.I. 1938 ammunition $150.00 cash, one 
Standard Arms slide action Cal .30, 60 rounds 
new ammunition $75.00 cash. Geo. A. Rhoades, 
Jr.. Route 2, Sarasota, Florida. 


‘““TACKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center round 
dot reticules installed target ‘scopes $5.00, 
Weaver 330-440 $6.00, in all other hunting 


$12.50. Free literature 
Ideal Christmas pres- 
Alabama. 


$10.00 to 
*scopes stocked. 
K Birmingham 1 


‘scopes 
Weaver 


ents T. . Lee, 








~~ & ow £2 448 4 SS 


Oi 
Cf 


CATALOG just obtained a collection of 2000 
Modern and Antique guns, send coin 25c for 
your copy. 30.06 empty cartridge cases in fine 
condition 75c per hundred. Whelen Oiled mae 
Slings 1”—$1.50, 1% $1.75, Brand New. Rif 
Slings U. S. Army regulations, % inch k ather, 
good condition 75e each. 10,000 Rifle 4 
U. S. Army 1% Webbing, fine conditi 
each. Web Harness for Street Drums, fine 
dition, 50c each. Canvas Utility Bag 





g00d condition, 25c each. Duck Decoys 
Pattern $10.50 per doz. shipped prepaid 
Sport Shops Dept. L-61, 13 8S 16th st 


delphia, Pa 
WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

GUNSMITHING | readily learned at home Earn 
extra money repairing neighborhood’s firearms 
Free catalog 25 firearm and gunsmithing text 
books. Tom Samworth, Plantersville, South 
Carolina 

SEND for free 
leather belts 
sporting equipment. 
Portland, Oregon 
FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols 





illustrated catalog of Lawrence 
holsters, gun cases and other 
George Lawrence Company, 


Revolvers, 


Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 
estimate. Public Sports Shops, Dept. L-61, 13 8 
16th St., Phila., Pa. 


AMMUNITION, all types wanted State condi 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
offer. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y¥ 
SEVERAL boxes 7 M.M 375 
12 and 16 gauge slugs. New H 
bolt repeater 20 gauge $25.00. 
ville, Ohio 

REMINGTON Pump gun Model 31, 12 gauge, 27 
or 30 inch, full choke barrel in good condi 
Hollender 245 Canal 


Magn im 30-30 
I 





*P_B. Orr 


tion Wanted Fred 
Street, N.Y.C 
REVOLVERS and 
Write for bargain list. 
Good used pistols and ammunition Lee Sales 
35 West 32nd New York 


WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity 


“Automatics; Holsters etc. 
Stamp please. Wante 


all calibres—Write Public Sport Shops, L-61 
13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, Sold 
Traded List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


“Defense’’ Automatics—Re 
volvers—-Shotguns—Rifles. List 10c. Dept. O.L 
Rulolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 

REMINGTON 35 Automatic, Circass ‘ 
Deluxe with shells $190.00 Hershey's Orr 


“TARGET” and 


ville, Ohio 
THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms Binoculars 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshoy 
Runnemede, New Jersey 
150 Used Guns, Sporting Goods, Etc 25c Sper 
cer Labs Akron 3, Ohio 
WANTED—-Good shotgun. M. E. Tate, Box 124 
Somerset, Kentucky 
CUSTOM Ammunition—-Guns—List fi 

*. Emerson, Auburn St. Auburn, Mass 


SEND 10 cents for list of 100 used g 


seth’s, Willmar, Minn. 

CASH for Fine and Beautiful Guns Hershe 
Orrville, Ohio 

COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page cata 25 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. 1., N. Y 
TRADE your old sights for new. Origir Sight 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa 

REBLUING teplating, Checking tisf — 


2 


Gu nrebluco, 322c Pl int, Tat npa 


| [ BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS 


SPOT ee (name your own price) for Binoc 
lars, Field Glasses, Telescopes, Riflescopes. O 
swap for merchandise from Free Winter ‘Gi 






Guar inteed. 















anteed Bargain Catalog’’ featur thousar 
‘*‘Hard-to-get’’ items. Send 25c (refunded wi 
first order) Klein’s Sporting Goods Milt 
Klein, Pres 503B So. Halsted, Chicag 
TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, e r 
Has scientifically ground 35mr n. 





closed, 8'%-in., open 15-in. On I 

Utica Mail Order Co., 923 E t 

New York 

WE buy, trade in and repair binoculars. Alde 
Loring, Owego, N. Y 


Ta antique rincanms oD 


RARE Guns or muzzleloaders: Write wants. Als 
buying—one or collection. Miller Bedf = Ne 
London, Ohio 
ANTIQUE Firearms, 


Swords. Illustrated cat 


log 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Av 
N. Y 
350 Antique Firearms, Swords Ca 





Rifles, Shotguns, Catalog 10c (Photographs 


Most). Heike, Wenona, II. 


| | se BIRDS 


PEAFOWL, Swans, Pheasants, 





A> |) 


Water 











Bantams, 








fowl. Thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bet 
tendorf, Iowa. 

TRAP Pheasants Alive. Trap blueprints, 30 
Weesho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 





Se 


ry 











Als 
Ve 





iter 


Bet 


BO 

















WILD Geese, Ducks—Fancy Pigeons. Rabbits, 
Pea Fowl, Pheasants. Jewel Game Farm. Dan- 
ville, Il. 

VERY nice Bob White quail raised on wire. Re- 
stocking or releasing. Dowe Monical, Edwards- 
ville, Il. 

RAISE your own meat—also make money rais- 
ing pigeons. Booklet dime. Gebhardt Farm, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

CHOICE Pair Wild Turkey Hens, $8.00. Toms, 
$12.00. George Wheeler, Cottonwood, S. Dakota. 




















MONEY-Saving Poultry Tips from Experimental 
Farm, on feeding, laying, marketing. Subscribe 
today. One year 25c. 5 years $1.00. Poultry 
Tribune, Dept. 154, Mount Morris, III. 





[FUR AND GAME ANIMALS | 





ANGORA Rabbits Highly oe Wool $8.50 
pound. Send 25c for Literatu Markets 
Prices. White’s Rabbitry, Grawtordevit Ind 
RABBITS: Flemish Giants, New Zealands. Rea- 
sonably priced Franklin Young Riverhead 
Long Island, New York 

WILD Raccoons for restocking cheap ~ also 
oppossum, fox, bobcat, alligator, snakes. L. E 
Thompson, Clewiston, Florida 

EXTRA Dark ukon Mink, Blonde type, silver 
sable. Reasonable prices. Acme Mink Farm, Box 
14, Veradale, Was 

GIANTSTRAIN Raccoons America’s Finest 
Mink. Bred females. Catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm Springfield, Minnesota 

LIVE Jacks and Cottontails for restoc king Pur 
poses etc. Conrad Durant, Woodward Okla 
LIVE Cottontail Rabbits, Jumbo Frozs—restock- 
ing. Vol Brashears. Berryville, Arkansas 
QUALITY Blue Foxes for Sale, Edwin Busse, 
Kiel, Wisconsin. 

ALASKAN Mink with high pelt value. Chas. 
Marker, Millarton, N Yakota. 


for sale. Edwin 


br 


Al 


LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels 
Kaminski, 1803-9th St., Columbus, Ne 


FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits 
professional grade no trash or _ unnecessary 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle, 6c in 
stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. 


for beginners 








Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 
Calif 

SPOT Cash for Reels. Rods. Name Your Own 
Price. Or Trade for merchandise from Free 
Guaranteed gargain Catalog’ featuring thou- 
enuie ‘*‘Hard-to-get’’ items; send 25¢c (refunded 
with first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, 503 BC 






South Halsted, Chicago 

FLY Tying Book, best seller, $2.00. Have Mustad 
Perfect hooks, (most 12-14 out,) finest fly-tying 
materials, also gut and Nylon leader materials 
Paul H. Young, 8065 Grand River, Detroit 4, 
Michigan 

CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 



























la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 
Mel Cox 30x 1659-L, San Antonio, Texas 
FLY MAKERS! Send for 1944 catalog, Culver 
Lures Company. Dept. 05, 1847 South 14th St. 
St. Louis (4), Missouri 
WHOLESALE Prices: Fly-tving materials. 1943 
catalo 101 fly descriptions, 10c cash. Colbys, 
Amesbury. Mass 
SHEETCORK for g bass flies 1/32” and %” 
thick. Wanted. “i Hollender 245 Canal 
Street. N. Y¥. C 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic, 
Priced right. Free Catalogue. Martin Tackle 
Livingston N J 
( “OMPLETE line quality fivtying materials 

teasonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille S42 
High Williamsport, Pa 
FLY ’ Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven, Conn 
FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials Supreme 
Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas 
FAMOUS Mississipni—Cat‘ish bait formula lie 
Geo. Thomas, Mankato, Minnesota 

PROPERTIES ey ‘SALE 
OR REN 

160 Acre Mountain Ranch $1,200.00 in heart of 
big game country. 4 miles from Canadian line 
Elk, Moose, Caribou, Grizzly, Bear, Blue Grouse 
Huns., abound. 9 cold water lakes, several trout 
streams near. Good House 3arn, L Meadow 
Write Ted Neal, Yaak—Via Troy ir 
OZARKS—5 a >; unim- 
proved; $90, §: list and 
terature. Hubbard, 2 Kansas 


City 


Kans 


—— . 
j 4 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 





AMERICAN Bowman-Review—Covers all phases 
of Archery Official monthly publication Na 
nal Archery Association. $1.00 year, sample 
py 10c. American Bowman-Review Albany 
regon. 
OW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
ree. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ry, 617 South State, Chicago 
SATHERING Tool $1.00. Bows rrows, sup- 
ies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo 30 
lich 


Free. Mid-West 
Chicago, 49 


RCHERY Equipment: C 
Archery. 2209-B East 75th. 


italogue 





ALASKA, ‘ 


Beem & 


The Last 


a 
—_ 
‘=e, 


Frontier’, pictured in a 


book of 100 photographs, 75c. Book catalog Free 
The Alaska _Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska 
SPORTING Outdoor Books. New and 





Lists gratis. Gunroom Booksellers, North Cas 


tine, M e 





UNITED States. N 


umbers 270, 285, 370 mint 
381, 590, 617 mint, C24, C27, C28, R245. Send 
$1.00 Approvals ied Whiton Stamps 


Westport, 


Connecticut 


TGR taxivermy og | 


GLASS Eyes. All Kinds. Finest enameled quality 
made in our own factory. Lowest prices 














Headforms, Panels, Materials. Investigate 

our amazing true-to-life Type ‘‘C’’ Blue 
Deer Eyes. Rush Postal for free catalog. Elwood 
Company Dept 77. Smith Building Omaha 
Nebr 

TAXIDERMIST Wante ‘ for steady positi 
Must be capable of ing first class work, am 
handle de partment fo large concern Write 
stating abilities. experience, submit photos o f re 
cent worl ind state salary willing to irt 
Clearfield Taxidermy Company Cle rfie 
Penna 

CUSTOM deer tanning is out for the duratior 
Help glove our armed forces by swapping y« 
raw skins for gloves. E. L. Heacock Co., Glover 


ville, N. Y 


WANTED all et 


*rskins 














in business < market prices honest 
grading. Keystone Hi de Company Dept. O.! 
Lancaster, Penn 
DEER Hunters. Let us mo int your deerheads 
Skilled Workmanship Pror npt Service. Reas« 
able Prices. Joseph Bruchac T: ixidermist, Gree 
field Center, N. Y 
GLASS Eyes for Taxid ilermists. Furriers, All P 
poses. Kannofs ttenville N z 
EYES for Decoys. Baits. Taxidermist Supplies 
Schoepfer, 324 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 
YOUR Deers 1ade into gloves. C. K. Wood 


kins n 
Johnstown MS 


[[-4-@ INDIAN CURIOS ge] 


INDIAN relics. Confederate bills, coins, minera!s 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalo ay 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H Danie Hot 


Springs. Ark 

4.000 Bargains, Indian Relics Antiques Fir 
arms, Minerals, Fossils, Coins. Mounted Bird 
Antle Catalog 10¢ (Photographs of Most 
Museum. Wenona, Il 

WISCONSIN arrows, 20 for $1.00. 5 extra fine 
for $1.00. Williams, 212 Pine Street, Greer 
3ay, Wis 

OREGON Gem Arrowheads. E. W 3irch. Box 73 
Newport, Oregon 

25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalo 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 

INDIAN relics, minerals, coins, novelties, «¢ 


log 5c. Sistershop, Northbranch, Kan 


Tom WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | 


PLANT Yoods That Bring Ducks in Sw 
Suitable North or South. Legal. Sure-growin; 
Describe place s estions folder fre T 
rell’s, 567A, Oshkosh, Wis 


[MISCELLANEOUS | 





HIGHEST Cash Prices for Firearms, Ammur 
tion, Fishing Reels, Binoculars, Field Glasses 
Cameras Projectors and Photographic Y 
ment. Ship us what you have. We'll sen yur 
eheck for hi shest valuation by return mail. If 
not satisfactory ve'll promptly return merch 
dise. M & H Sporting Goods Co 512 Market 
Street, Philadelpt 6, P 
PET Monkeys Buy now so you have 


























your Monkey Christmas and New 
Year Holidays lack Spider Monkeys 
Tame with Colla my Cavazos, Lared 
Texas. 

DO you want a handmade full Quee cigar 
for only T'sc each 0 Havana intee 
No scrap filler. Send for free ¢ atalog ind tr 
offer. Sidney Ram, 59 West Monroe, N-18, Chi 
cago 3, Illinois 

FREE To Pipe 8S ers——For new , 
ing thr rit Ss r brand « 

et Free ckage Mild. Tast Nat ¢ 
Green River Pete Moberl Box 

boro. Kentucky. 

WILL Pay $10.00 Each r Certain Lincoln P 
nies! Indianh is S50.00 Dimes $1,000.00 
Catalocue 1% Federal Coir Exchange 12-O] 
Columb’ 15. Ohio 

WE purchase a Indianhead pennie Cor et 
catalogue 106 Ww r Waltmar 8 
way, New Yo 

1000 Borgains Antiques Firearms Re 
Momnted Bird Fish Antlers. Catalog 
Heike. Wenona, III 

ELECTRIC Pen Engrave net $1.00 
postpaid Beyer Mfg Gre 
Chicago 15 

WATERWEEDS remo ind effective 
from any lake, f Write for par 
ticulars. Aschert Bri LaCanada, Cal 
MOUNTED Steer Horr for sale Seven foot 
spread Free Phot L Bert or Mineol 
IVE 8 f ples. Y 
r ner TY + l He ] r 





SNAPPY Cut Mexk Art Pictures, Books, 
Misce neous Samples Lists, 50c, Jordan- 
135K Bright ] 
I OW EST 1 é lvertex texide, apris, 
X-celle others. Free details. Star Prod- 
icts. Dept. U, 1 N.Y 
USED Parts £ ranteed) all cars. Describe 
eeds fully ‘ e re} Victory, 2439 1/3 
, ( } 
IFT horns for sale. 





FA 


TRAP Fox and Coyote; on bare ground or deep 
\ ! ‘ nethods and tricks to out- 
t the ly ones. Write for free illustrated circu- 
F. Q. I ch, Welch, Minn., Box O 
RAPPING, Hunting amping Equipment. Cat- 
ilog Stam} Howe Fur GC ompany, Coopers 
Mills, M 
FOXES vin n ¢ day. Trap all furbearers 
Par e. Guaranteed. Write Estabrook, 





LEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints, 
O« Weest { Box 51, Detroit, Mich 
TWELVE G iM rat Sets, 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
Box 51, Detroit, Mic 
NINE G M Set Oc. Weesho-Uco, Box 
11, Detroit, Mict 
gp tl . dfal iple lete blueprints, 30c, 
esho 1 Detroit ‘Mich. | 


i MCAMERAS j 
if I AND PHOTO SUPPLIES ‘5 

















s POT Cash for C is Projectors. “Name Your 
Own Price. Or Trade . r merchandise from Free 
G nteed Bar Catalog’’ featuring thou- 

is Hard-to-G “ms; send 25¢ (refunded 
first order K Sporting Goods, 503 BC 
oe Halste cr 

nROLLS Developed. T\ beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 

Edge Prints, 25 Century Photo Service, La- 

Crosse. Wis 

QUALITY Photost ps from your. snapshots 
$1.00 hundred. Studios 82-29 60 Road, Elmhurst, 

N.¥ 

IMMEDIAT! Cc for Cameras, Binoculars, 

I ent Adams Photo Supply 531 

1 Canton, Ohio. 

IES, GAMES, MAGIC | | 

Imok many other amusing 

I ks I Finger-Tips and Empty 

reach air and produce clouds 

ireds of them; also genuine snow 

I ft. long—it’s entertaining, 

t’s sensatior All you need is my harmless 
stic paste that lique fies as you rub and tap it 
nto action. See e dealer or send 50c for my 
» pevfor nee tube. 3 for $1.00 while they 


iboratories, Califon, N. 


BOATS AND CAMPINC 
EQUIPMENT 









g for Outboards, Boats. Name Your 

oO *rice. Or Trade for merchandise from Free 
; rante B Catalog’’ featuring thou- 
sands ‘*‘H get’’ items; send 25¢ (refunded 
th first « ’s Sporting Goods, 503 BC 





Kleir 


FULL size cut to shape patterns, 3, blueprints. 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated 
Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 

Boat be $1.01 Cleveland Boat Blueprint 

Co Station A-14. Cleveland, Ohio 

EVINRUDE M et racer, brand new, 5 7-10 
HP. Trim the t I s with this little motor. 

Cash price $139.50 Beikirch’s Hardwars 755 

Winton Rd. N. Rochester, 9 N. ¥ 
AILKITS 100 square fect $6.95. Canvas. Air- 

I I Carbide mps Sleeping bacs 

Tent Sails. ¢ e ¢ ipment 3oat and Camp- 
rs I s. A rke, 98 Chambers, N. Y. C. 

MAKE 12 Rowbost. Plain lumber. Blueprint, 
30 Weesho Uc Box 51 Detroit, Mich 

P TAT! Part nts Outboard motor. Joe, 

Cc os Angeles, Calif. 


@ye HOME MOVIES 





LORELE s featuring seven Hollywood > queens 
Smm 0 ft. $2.00; 16m 100 ft. $4.00. Com- 
te sts, g£ r sample, 10c. Jenkins 392-J, 
k ra, N. ¥ 
FRI E. fe - Fi n Cat ilo sample 10c. Good- 
Tenn 


a BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES re 


$5000 r m f Growing Gingseng. "Seed, 
ont s ed > - rs 10c Associated 


orbert, Manitoba. 


[oem DECOYS Ze] 


ATL, $8.00 d Sample $1.00. Eureka $7.00, 
booklet Novelty Sales Co. 
Memphis 7, Tenn 


Walters, 


TE PATENTS AND INVENTIONS ll 


a sae. 





INVI N TORS ~ yw without ~ obligation— - 
I to protect nd sell your invention. Secure 
Patent G € Wri te-—-Clarence A. 

oO & H obson, R eglatesed Patent 

At : S-M A le B ildin Washington, 

LD. ¢ 











Game GIMMICKS cus Sacer 






DOMESTIC 
MALLARD 
AND ; 
HAREM 


THE WILD MALLARD, AUTHORITIES CLAIM, |S FAITHFULTO HIS MATE 
FORLIFE. BUT His BARNYARD BROTHER, THE DOMESTICATED 
MALLARD,!IS ANOTORIOUS POLYGAMIST. ~-- ANDO +OWw? 















Gan THE PORCUPINE SHOOT HIS 
QUILLS, AVO ROLL UP LIKE THE 
EUROPEAN HEDGE HOG? NO-.--BUT HIS 
BARBED QUILLS PULL LOOSE On 
SLIGHT CONTACT, AND HE ARCHES HIS 
BACK TOHIDE HIS TENDER NOSE 
BETWEEN His FoRE PAWS 


















ais 
ain “> 
| Our ELK, OR WAPITI, |S NOT EXCLUSIVELY / - Agr . 
NORTH AMERICANS HE IS ALSO AT HOME IN Co <e _ 
NORTHEASTERN AND CENTRAL ASIA |, | 
Unie most eisHes SHARKS RARE 


BORN ALIVE, OR HATCH FROM BIG EGGS WIT++ 
TbUGH AND HORNY CASES 














Ducks WADPLE BECAUSE THEIIR LEGS ARE 
PLACES FAR BACK, HANDY FOR GWIMMING. THE ~— 
. GREBEB'S LEGS ARE SO FAR BACK THAT THIS i He MULE DEER RUNS WITH MS TAIL DOWN: 
STRANGE DIVING BIRD SITS UP LIKE A PENGUINE “THE WHITE-TAIL HOLDS 1S HIGH 
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Y IS REG. U.S, 
4ER-BELTED 





“A 1000-point buck! Count ‘em yourself!” 


says “DOC” PETERS 


“No, not on the head. On the hoof! That buck’s good 
for 85 pounds of tasty venison. And a pound of steak 


these days takes plenty of valuable ration points! 


pe ; vor . 

You hunters brought home sixty million pounds of 
venison last year. Let’s see—that would release just 
about enough meat to feed our overseas Army for a 


month! So let’s make every shot count again ¢//s season. 


“Peters High Velocity cartridges with Inner-Belted 


bullets are your best bet for big game. You know their 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION * Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bride 


PETERS 


reputation for long-range accuracy and real smashing 


pows r. good at <4)7)} I unting range. 


“Peters production is going to Uncle Sam these days, 
so take extra good care of the ammunition you have. Be- 
tween trips, store it ina dry, cool place—not a damp 
cellar or attic. And remember, your local Peters dealer 
stands ready, as always, to help you Ww ith shooting plans 


or problems. Good hunting! 


P.S. Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


rt Conn. « Member Am wn ] f For a More Abundant Game Suppl” 


PACKS THE 
POWER 





ALL-AMERICAN 
—1943! 


They are five instead of eleven. 
Their huddle talk now is of flank 
attacks and fire power instead of 





spinners and end runs. But, from 
the commander who quarter- 
backs this team from his turret, 
to the driver who carries the ball 
and the gunners who “take out” 
the enemy tacklers, it’s an ALL- 
American team. The cigarette in 
the picture is an All-American 
selection, too. It’s Camel—the fa- 
vorite with men in ail the ser- 
vices. Slow-burning, full-flavored, 
and extra-mild, Camels stand the 
test of steady smoking. 


ee ee ee 
Pn . athe tty 


pie ; : 
a Pe 


Seq 


Mi ga pas weetTRa ire), 
$4.5 * . i 


“JOE SAYS,'THE TANKS ARE GREAT 


AND THANKS FOR THE CAMELS'” 
ALL-AMERICAN LINE (M-4 Tank Pro- 
duction). Betty Boebinger and Hal Ecker, 
at the right, both work on M-4 tanks at 
Aberdeen, Md, Both know a chap named 
Joe who drives an M-4, and both smoke 
Camels. ““—because they’re extra mild and 
easy on my throat,” says Betty; “—because 
Camels always taste fresh, full of flavor, 
and don’t tire my taste,” says Hal Ecker. 


STREET MRR te 
ite | . eM ; 


oe ole, 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE RGR tts vou mace 


THE T ZONE” Test 7 


If you haven"t smoked a Camel 


With men in the Army, Navy. 
Marines, and Coast Guard. the favorite 


° e . . : recently, try them today, Com 
cigarette is Camel. ft / ( . = pare them critically...for taste 
.-.for your throat...for your 
*T-ZONE,” That’s the real 
test of a cigarette. On the basis 


(Based on actral sales records.) 





of the experience of millions of smokers, we be- 
lieve you will like the extra flavor that only 
Camel's costlier tobaccos can give. We believe 
your throat will confirm the findings of other 
Camel smokers. So try Camels today. 








TS 8 ne 











